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PREFACE. 



*"1p H E contemplation of a Graecian Drama under 
every point of view conftitutes the.defign of thefe 
Illuftrations. The Preliminary Effay difcufles the 
Hiftory, Mythology, Laws, and Cuftoms, on which 
the Fable is founded, and is intended to prepare the 
mind of the Reader by connecting feveral obfer- 
vations, which would obtrude on his attention with 
tnore inconvenience, if they were feparately ditperfed. 
The Intermediate Notes arife from the paffage, to which 
they refer in the Original and Englifh Tranflation by 
fubftituting the different texts, and are confequently 
very mifcellaneous in the feveral objedls of their criti- 
cal inquiry. As the Author was not limited in the 
narrow boundary of an Editor's or Tranflator's page, 
he has often indulged himfelf with the full invcftiga- 
tion of the fubjeft, when the nature of it has been 
interefting enough, or the materials fufficiently copious 
to require it. The Final Effay contains an analyfis of 
the feveral beauties and defedts of the Drama, confi- 
dered under the conftituent parts of its Plot, Charac- 
ters, Sentiments, and Language : It traces the delicate 
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ii PREFACE. 

connexion of the Choral Odes, that important andt 
beautiful part of an ancient Tragedy, and illuftrates 
the Hiftory of the Graecian Theatre in a new and com- 
prehenfive mode of Criticifm : It alfo extends its in- 
quiry to the more modern Plays on the fame fubjeft, 
which have been reprefented on the Roman, Italian, 
French, and Englifh ftages. The few Annotations, 
which follow this Final Effay, are only calculated for 
the attentive Reader of the Original, as they chiefly 
relate to the Greek Text, and therefore the tranflation 
of the lines, to which they refer, has been omitted. 
It remains to inform the Publick, why the two plays 
of the Ion and Bacchse were here fele&ed by the Au- 
thor for the particular purpofe of thefe Uluftrations ; 
And this circumftance arofe from the commynication 
by the Englifli Tranflator of his intention to publiffr 
his poetical verfion of Euripides with a view to the 
chronological aera of the feyeral dramas and not 
according to the printed form of the Greek Edi- 
tions in the fame manner as he had - formerly 
done jEfchylus : His original defign therefore was to 
have followed that feries of chronology, delineated by 
the Pere Brumoy ', who has given the precedence to 
the Ion : On this information a,nd authority the Com- 
mentator began to employ his attention on this par- 
ticular Drama, as the firftobjeft, and had nearly com- 
pleted his remarks upon it before he difcovered th$ 

■ Theatre des Grecs, too). 4. p. 93. Ed. 1732. 
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PREFACE. iii 

error in the calculation of the French Critick, and 
found that the Tragedy of the Bacchae was in point of 
aera antecedent to the Ion*: But he would not haye 
beei} able to have accomplished the publication of this 
book by the time, in which he underftood, that the 
Englifh Tranflator intended to produce his firft vo- 
lume, if hq had not begun to commit to the Prefs 
his obfervations on the Ion, while he was employed 
in colledting and arranging the materials for the 
Bacchae : And in his judgment the sera of chrono- 
logy of the Graecian Dramas in regard to the con- 
templation of the Modern Reader is z matter of the 
Uioft trifling confideration, When the author en- 
gaged originally in the attejnpt, he was not aware 
Off the exteijded field of Criticifm, which gradually 
expanded itfelf to his view ; And his defign was to 
h^ve prefixed to this volume the life of Euripides, 
but neither the fpac.e of hi$ work nor the time of pen- 
formance would permit the execution of this idea 3 : 
If he fhould be flattered by any fuccefs, attending 
thefe Illuftra^iqns, to purfue this Plan of dramatick 
inquiry on other Plays of th^s Graecian Poet, the hif- 



* See my Notes No. i. on v. 192 of the Ion, p. 87. & No. 1. on v. 2. of 
the Bacchac, p. 3 1 7. 

3 Thefe Illuftraiions were intended to form One Volume, and therefore 
the number of the pages has been continued ; but a fecond frontifpieic' was 
afterwards added on the completion of the Work tp enable the book to be 
bound with more convenience 10 the Reader, 
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tory of his life will become the firft objeft of attend 
tion : But if this event fhould not happen, the com- 
mentary on thefe detached Plays may be confidered an 
entire work, as far as it extends, and may fuggeft 
-perhaps to fome abler Writer the great idea of ac* 
complifhing an Hiftory of the Graedan Theatre on 
an enlarged plan, of which the Pere Brumoy ha9 
Only furnifhed an elegant abridgment in miniature. 
With refpedt to the performance, now humbly fub- 
mitted to the Publick, the Author .concludes by bor- 
rowing the following remark from Quintilian 4 : In ce- 
teris enim admifcere tentavimus aliquid nitoris, non 
ja&andi ingenii gratis (namque in id eligi materia po- 
terat uberior) fed lit hoc ipfo alliceremus magis ju* 
vehtutem ad cognitionem eofum, quae neceflaria ftu- 
diis arbitramur, fi du&i jucunditate. aliqua le£lionis 
libentius difcerent ea, quorum ne jejuna atque arida 
traditio averteret animos, & aures praefertim tarn 
delicatas raderet, verebamur. 

*Inft; Orat: 1. 3. c. 1 . p. 2 1 1 . Ed. Barman. 
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THE ION. 



Pianta cosi, cbe pare 
Eftinta, inaridita, 
Torna piu bclla in vita 
Talyolta a germogliar ; 
Face cosi talora, 
Che par che raanchi, e mora, 
Di maggior lume adprna, 
Ritorna a fcintillar. 

(Metaftafio, Gioas, A. ;. S. i.) 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



f"T^HE moft fuperficial reader of the romantick fables 
JL of Pagan antiquity rauft have been often fhocked with 
thofe terreftial crimes, which credulous men have imputed to 
their vifionary gods. As,moft of thefe, if not all of them, were 
originally mortals, whom human adulation had exalted and 
deified, they tranflated not only their virtues, which alone 
gave them pretentions to this elevation, but alfo their vices 
into heaven. Thefe were fuppofed to adhere to them even 
in this new ftate, and were fabuloufly reprefented to have 
been often repeated* It is no wonder if in the . number of 
thefe gallantry became a favourite amufement with enamoured 
Deities, who were the abjeft flaves of human paflions: hence 
every Heathen God in the Pantheon was metamorphofed into 
a cefeftial knight-errant, who defcended from the palace of 
Pagan Heaven to vifit his humble miftrefs on earth. When 

B this 



% I O N. 

this polite tenet had been once eflabliChed in the stntierft 
code of fuperftitipnj the women would naturally fupport an 
error which paid fo flattering a compliment to their own 
vanity: every Graecian virgin of fuperior rank and tranfcen* 
dent charms could attribute her pregnancy from the voluntary 
embrace of a mortal lover to the irreliftible influence of an 
enraptured God : 

2 Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolifick raptures of a God. 

Pope, Od. b. XL v. 298. 

Hence, ift the fafhioftable calendar of antiquity, the number 
of harlots thus diftinguiflied was by no means inconfiderable* 
The heroine of this play, Creufa, was honoured with the 
addreffes of Apollo in the cave of Macrai near the citadel of 
Athens. She was a princefs of the moft illuftrious defcent 9 
whofe pedigree we muft trace to underftand feveral allufions 
in the drama. Her grandfire Erichthonius (if we reckon 
from Cecrops) was the fourth king of Athens; and he was 
diftinguiflied with the honourable appellation of earthborn 5 
the caufe of which epithet was founded on the motoftrous 
extravagance of Pagan Mythology ; for in the language of 
Ovid he was fabled, 

" The fon of Vulcan, without * mother born." 

Met. 1. II. v. 576* 
Yet 

*Ab*mruv (Horn. OdyfT. 1. XI. v. 249. 

* This ridiculous ftory, too indelicate to be here inferted, may be feeti 

in Apollodorus (Bibl. U ill. xiii. fc&. 6.)' in Hyginus (Fab. 1 66.) and 

in Lucian (Deor. Dial. 8. vol. I.) But I entirely aflent to the remark or 

Euftathius on Homer in the parage chtd in my next note, that the whole? 

ftory 
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xet Homer fecms to have applied this clrcumftance, related 
of Erich thoni us, to his grandfon Erechtheus, 

That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid ; 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 

Pope. II. B.IT. Y.660. 

Immediately after his birth, the infant was configned by Mi- 
nerva 4 to the virgin daughters of Cecrops and his wife 
Agraulos, with a ftrift prohibition not to open the calket 
in which he was contained : but thefe virgins violated this 
divine injunftion 5 , and afflifted with madncfs, as a punifli- 
ment for their criminal curiofity, they daflied themfelves 
againft a rock 6 * At the time when Minerva committed to 
them the cuftody of Erichthonius, (he delivered two ferpents* 

ftory fhould be configned to filence* and buried in oblivion^ futitU tU cnwAu 
*a* ioiiot KottaacHrvjM in yn> According to Tzetzes, in his Commentary 
upon Lycophron, Minerva, or Belonica, daughter of Bronteus, was a queen, 
and married to Vulcan, father of Erichthonius, by her. (Sec Meurfius de 
Reg. Attic. LI. Ci 14* and 1. II. c. 1.) 

1 Euttathius, in his Comment on this paflage, remarks, that fome af- 
ferted this identify of perfons in Ejechtheus and Erichthonius 1m$ h %* *vro* 
*** *Egi;g0o»joy Qa&h. (II. II. v. 1548. ed. Bafii. 1560.) and other correfponding 
iaftances may be {ten in Meurfius (De Reg. Athsn. 1. II. c. 1) Sir, 
Ifeac Newton alfo, in his Chronology, unites thefe different characters, 
(p. 143. ed.1728.) but, according to the moft acknowledged teftimony, 
and the antient records of Grsecian hiftory, they were diflincl: monarchs t 
*s mentioned in this play of Euripides. 
* V. 21. Thus Ovid, 

Nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Eric"rhonium, prolerr. fine mat re areata rn, 
Clauferat Aclseo texra de vimine cilia ; 
Virginibulqtte tribus gemino ue Cecrope natis 
Hanc legem dederat, fua ne fecreta viderent. 

(Met. 1. II. v. h t.) 
5 V. 2.73. * V. 274* See alfo Paufanias Att. 1. I. c« 18. and 

Apollod. BibJiot. 1. III. 

B z as 



4 ION. 

as guardians of his body 7 : r : Hence it became a culfom to 
place golden ferpents in the cr&dles;of his defcendents % 
which they ufed to wear alfo as necklaces * ; and we may 
fairly colleft, that for this reafon the ftatue of Minerva, in 
the temple of Erechtheus at Athens was attended by thefe 
ciKugot cfysis, or tutelary ferpents, mentioned by Apollodorus IO : 
For Paufanias ll aflerts, that at the bottom of a fpear, in the 
hand of a ftatue of Minerva, there was a ferpent, which 
fignified Erichthonius : There are three figures of the Mi- 
nerve Poliade, or the Guardian of the City, with the fer- 
pent marching before her, engraved in Montfaucon 12 , which 
I conceive to- allude to the fame fymboi of her prote&ion. 
As no mention is made of Pandion, the fifth king of Athens, 
in this play, we (hall pafs to the fixth king, Erechtheus, 
grandfon of Erichthonius, and father of Creufa. This mo- 
narch was diftinguifhed for the patriotick facrifice of his virgin 
daughters, who were royal vi&ims for their country l3 :' This 
exalted aft of antient heroifm was eminently extolled both 
by the Greeks and Romans : Euripides compofed a play on 
the fubjeft, entitled Erechtheus, of which feveral lines arc 
(till preferved ; and for furnilhiag fo excellent an example 
of animating virtue to the minds of his countrymen, he is ap- 
plauded by the orator Lycurgus X4 , who thus relates the 

* V. 23, & 1429. Thus Ovid, 

At intus 
Infantemque vident apporredfcumque Draconem. 

Met. 1. II. v. 561. 

I V. 25, & 1429* 9 V. 145L 

lc * Bibliot. i. III. See alfo Hefychius (vox Oixapo?.) 

II Attic. 1. 1, c. 24. Ia One may be feen in his AntiquW Ex- 
pliquce, Tom. 1. 1. III. c. 10. PI. 81. and the other two in his Supplement, 
•Tom. f. c 7. PI. 39. X3 V. 278. x * Contra Leocratem. 
OrauGraec. ed. Reiike. Vol. IV. Par. II. p. 202. 
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ftory : cc When x s Eumolpus with a formidableThracian army 
" was advancing to the walls of Athens, Erechtheus, con- 
€C fulting the oracle of Delphi on the means of viftory, re- 
€€ ceived for anfwer, that, if he facrificed a daughter before 
" the engagement of the armies, he would be fuperior to the 
" enemy : he complied, and conquered , V But after this 
event, Neptune, being enraged for the lofs of his fon Eu- 
molpus, fmote Erechtheus with his trident 17 ; and he died, 
fwallowed by an earthquake, according to Apollodorus l8 
and Euripides l *: But Hyginus 2 ° afferts, that he was (truck 
;at the interceffion of Neptune with lightning by Jupiter ; 
and that the facrifice of his daughter was fubfequent to the 
vi&ory over Eumolpus, as an atonement to the God, After his 
death he was held in the higheft veneration by the grateful 
Athenians; divine honours were paid to him, and a temple 
erefted to his memory, which Cicero " mentions to have 

xs This war of Eumolpus is men'ioned by our poer, in his Phoeniflap 
(V. 86 1,) and the Scholiaft there afligns for the reafon of it the revenge of 
Neptune, who being vanquifhed in his conteft for Attica by Minerva by 
means of the olive tree, excited his own fon againft the Athenians. 

16 Paufanias mentions two large ftatues of brafs at Athens, reprefenting 
roejn engaged in a fighting poilure, one called Erechtheus, and the other Eu- 
molpus ; but he adds, that «one of the Athenians, acquainted with antiquity, 
were ignorant that it was Imaradus, fon of Eumolpus, who was killed by 
Erechtheus. (Att. 1. 1, c. 27. See alfo 1. 1, c. 5 & 59.) 

" V. 280. *■ L.III. c. 14. fttf. 3. 19 V. 283. a ° Fab. 46. 

* x Sed fi Aint'hLDii, eft eerie Erechtheus, cujjs Athenis et delubrurrt 
vidimus et facerdotenu (Pe Nat. Deor. 1. III. c. 19. To this Minerva in 
the Odyfley retires, 

4?yi?' E^X^s *VKnh iofA/fiv* (L. VIE. v. 81.) 

^Vnd to Erechtheus' facred dome retreats. 

(Pope, E. VII. v. 106.) 
This temple Herodotus informs us (1. VIII. c. 55.) was in the Acropolis 
of Athens: And Sir George Wheler relates, that among the buildings and 
ruins on the north fide of the temple of Minerva he came to the temple of 
Erechtheus: It is lfnpwn to be that by two marks out of Paufanias, (Travel* 
into Greece. B. V. p. 364.) 
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6 ION. 

feen at Athena; and he obferves, that bath he and his 
daughters were included in the number of the divinities *% 
Thefe were peculiarly honoured and immortalized under 
the emphatick appellation of " Ucc^im a3 the Virgins." Creufa 
owed her prefervation to her infancy; for flie was then a 
child in her mother's arms 24 ; andi according to our poet, 
wa$ the fole fceirefs and the only furviving progeny of 
this ancient and adored family. When (he perceived the 
natural confequences of her connexion with Apollo^ appre-? 
henfive of the ignominy of a difcovery zs y (he^expofed her 
illegitimate infant in the fame cave of Macrai, where fhc 
Was compreffed and delivered 26 : This was a place confer 
crated to Pan 2 % and often ufed by the Athenian 'Damfels for 
the fume purpofe 28 , as we may colleft from the exprefiicrj 
of the chorus. The horrid cuftom of abandoning infants, 
which recoils with fo much vehemence againft human na<* 
ture, and overthrows that fine fentiment of the gogyvj, or 
parental affe&ion, was praftifed to their everlafting infamy 
by the Graecian l9 States, the Thebans alone excepted. Thi$ 
babe of Creufa, who is the Ion of the play, was left in a 
little cafket 3o , and enveloped in a robe of his mother's 
Curious embroidery 51 ; in the centre Qf which was inter- 

* 2 Ob earn enim ipfam caufam Erechtheus Athenis f^liaque ejus in nu- 
mero Deorum funt. (De Nat. Deor. 1. III. c. 19.) 

fi 3 V. 278, * 4 V. 280. « V. 898 & 1498. 

26 v. 94.9. m y v. 492 & 938. 28 v. 502. 

* 9 Plutarch, in bis life of Lycurgus, informs us, that amqng the Spartan* 
the father bad not a difcretionary power to educate his infant; but was 
obliged to carry it to the place of aflembly, where the moft ancient of hijj 
tribe examined the child; and if he were ftrong and well-built they ordered 
him to be educated, and afligned him a portion : if weak and ill-{haped, they 
piunged him into a repofitory near mount Taygetus. (Ed. Bryan, Vol, I n 
p. 106,) }° V f 19. 26. 1398, 1412, ** V. 1417, 1425. 1491. 
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woven a gorgon 3 % and it was clafped, like an aegis, with 
ferpents "• She alfo adorned it with all the trinkets which 
lhe was then enabled to beftow 34 ; and befides the golden 
ferpents, in conformity with the eftablifhed cuftom of her 
family 35 , a chaplet of the confecrated olive of Minerva, 
was annexed to the infant 36 . Thefe little pledges of af- 
fection enabled the parents to clifcover their own offspring, 
if by chance it were refcued from death, and preferved by 
the humanity of a ftranger ; But policy alfo annexed fuper- 
flition in this refpeft to the generous inftinft of nature ; for 
when Creufa bellowed thefe ornaments on her babe, fhe did 
It, a$ he was near death 3 7 in her apprehenfion. Thus Sof- 
trata in Terence ordered her ring to be expofed with her 
daughter, 

Si moreretur ; ne expers partis eflet de noftris bonis 

(JIeAUT, A, 4. St I.) 

w That in cafe of her death, fhe might have part of their 
f poffeffions." After this event, Creufa concluded, that 
the infant perifhed 38 , deftroyed by fome beaft or bird of 
prey : but Apollo, his father, preferved him ; and deiired 
Mercury to tranfport him with all his appendages from the 
crave of Macrai near Athens to the yeftibule of his temple at 
Delphi. Here the young Ion was foon difcovered by the proT 
phetefe 39 , and educated by her, under the immediate pro » 
teftion of his tutelary fire. When advanced to manhood 4 °, 
}ie was appointed treafurer of the temple 4I ; but his more 

3 * V. X42I. 33 V. 1423, 34 V. 26. 3S V. 2j & I427. 

3* V. 1433, 3? 'ft* G*wut,a. (y. 27). 3t v. x 500. 

* 9 V. 42. *> V. S3. 41 V. 54. 
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immediate employment in the play, as he himfelf tells us, 
is to guard the fhrine externally 4* ; and his bufinefs confifts 
in adorning with the facred laurel the avenues 4| , in fprink* 
ling them with holy water 44 , and in'fweeping the cou- 
fecrated pavement 45 . That this laft was an honourable 
office appears from Plato 4<s , who in . his fixth book of 
laws mentions the N^c^, or fweeper of the temple, inw 
mediately after the priefts and priefteffes. Befides it was 
adapted to the tender years of Ion, and artfully contrived 
by the Poet, who thus introduces him immediately to the 
Chorus and Creufa, on their firft arrival at Delphi, as he 
attended the veftibule, and was confequently the firft objeft 
of converfation, which prefented itfelf to (hangers 47 . This 
royal foundling is reprefented in the play as a youth of 
confummate beauty, in the firft bloffom of manhood 48 , and 
of the moft captivating form ; he is elegantly attired 4 % 
and his head is adorned with the laurelled chaplets of the 
God 5° ; he is armed, like an archer, with his bow and ar- 
row 51 ; with which, in the fecond fcene, where he is firft 
introduced, he threatens to (hoot the birds, left they Ihould 
pollute the facred purity of the Delphick ftirine 5 \ In re- 
gard to his moral and dramatick chara&er, it is the moft reli- 
gious, virtuous, amiable, and tender, which poetry ever 
combined, aiid which I. (hall develop in my final effay, 
when, the reader has received the pleafure arifing from 
the original contemplation of it : At prefent I muft pro- 
ceed in the poetical narrative. Creufa, having thus efcaped 

42 V. 414. « V. 79 &c 104. 44 V. 134. 146. & 436. 

4 ? V. 1 2i. & 796. ^ Ed. Serran. Vol. II. p. 759. 

« V. 1 1 1. & 640- 48 V. 354 & 789. * V. 326. 

*° V.522. 5X V. 108. 158. 165. ^524. * 2 V. 107 & 177. 
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difcovery by the expofure of her infant, afterwards married 
Xuthus, fon ofiEolus 53 , an Achaean •, who, having aflifted 
the Athenians, engaged in a war with the inhabitants of 
Euboean Chalcis54, bordering on Athens 55 , and having 
defeated the enemy in concert with them 5 * was honoured 
with the daughter of Erechthcus, as a reward for his dif- 
tinguifhed fervices 5 \ This was a very extraordinary com- 
pliment •, for the Athenians, pr;oud of their own anceftry, 
were extremely attached to their native blood, and jealous to 
the laft degree of the lead connexion of intermarriage with 
foreigners. Our ppet therefore, in the mouth of Ion, de- 
mands of Creufa, 

tfow weds a ftranger an Athenian born ? 

(Potter, V. 285,) 

Her reply dates, that (he was confidered as the dowry 
of war, and the meed of the fpear 58 . Thus the poet dif- 
arms the objection, which would arife from the law 5* of 
Athens, where, if a foreigner married with a citizen, he 
was liable to be accufed before the Thefmothetse, or Judges, 
and the offender, if convifted, was to be fold, and the third 
part of his fubftance was given to the accufer : and by the 

53 V. 63 & 292. Paufanias calls this Xuthus the fon of Hellen, (1.VIL 
C. 1.) ; fo that Archbifhop Potter is miftaken, when he cites him as calling 
Xuthus the fon of Deucalion. (Archaeol. b. I. c. I.) 

" V. 60. » V. 294, 56 V. 296. 

5 7 There was a feftival, called Boedromia, inftituted at Athens to com- 
memorate the day of this affiflance of Xuthus, according to Suidas, and the 
author of the Etymologicon ; but Ariftides refers it to the affiftar.ce of Ion 
when he came to Athens. (Meurf. Ue Reg. Athen. 1. II. c. 10.) 

s8 V. 298. 59 This is mentioned by Demoithencs (contra Neaeram, 

ed. Taylor, vol.. II. p. c68.) and it may alfo be feen in Petit Leges Atticae. 
(L.VI. Tit, 1.) 

law 
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law of Solon fl0 revived by Pericles, and again by Amir 
phon, free citizens were only thofe begot in lawful mar- 
riage between two parents, who were both free. We find 
therefore Ion, when imagining himfelf to be the fon of Xu* 
thus, complaining of his misfortune of having a father, who 
was not a native pf Athens 61 j and he wifhes thsLt his un* 
Jenown mother may he difcovered an Athenian citizen, thaJ 
be might enjoy, by virtue of this privilege^ ^j^p-**, ox the 
ffeedpm of fpeech* 6 * ; 

For he, whofe fortune leads him 
To a free (late, proud of their unmix'd race, 
Tho* calFd a citizen, muft clofe his lips 
With fervile a^e, for freedom i§ not his, 

(Potter, V, 711.) 

Though theft particular laws might not exift in that early 
period, which correfponds with the aera of the drama, yet 
Euripides flatters the vanity of his countrymen, whom hif- 
tory had conftantly reprefented as uncommonly bigotted to 
their own foil and cuftoms. When Xuthus and Creufa had 
been married for a confiderable time 6 % they had the misfoi^ 
tune of having no children 64 . As the royal ftem of the 
adored Erechtheus wasthui in danger of being extinguifhed 65 , 

this 

«• Potter ArchaeoL (B. I. c. 9. & B. IV, c. 1 1.) 

01 V. {92. ** V. 672 & 675. When Diogenes was afked what 

Is the molt excellent thing among men, he replied, «rap^a*», freedom of fpeech, 
(Diog. Laert. 1. VI. p. 1C4. ed. 1664.) 

** V. 64. ' <* V. 6$ & 304. 

6$ Thiscircumftanceofthe maleiflue of Erechtheus being fuppofed to be 
extinct, which is conftantly implied in this play of the Ion, and exprefsty 
afferted in another of our author's dramas, entitled, Erechtheus, (as appears 
ftem fome lines ftill preferred in the fragments, V. 85. ed. Barnes, p. 468.), 

is 
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this was a clrcumftance of the moft alarming nature : the 
King and Queen therefore refolve to confult the oracles of 
the Gods on this important event ; and, that the refponfes of 
different oracles might be compared together 66 , Xuthus 
proceeded to the cave of Trophonius, before he vifits Del- 
phi, the celebrated fane of Apollo : while Creufa immedh* 
ately travels to the latter place, and confequently arrives 
before her hufband. This poetical ftratagem furnifhes a 
plaufible pretence for an interefting converfation between 
Ion and Creufa, in the opening of the play, which the pre* 
fence of Xuthus muft otherwife have prevented. But this 
cuftom of consulting feveral oracles, in order to difcover truth 
from their correfpondence or diverfity, is alfo founded on the 
fan&ion of hiftory. Thus, according to Herodotus 6? , Croefus 
fent to all the oracles in Greece and Africa to try if they 
agreed ; and with a view, if they did, to inquire of them, 
whether he (hould undertake his expedition againft the Per* 
And for the fame caufe of the cItstq/U 6 \ or the want 



« a fi&ion of the poet to enhance the dignity of his fubjeft ; for, according 
to hiftorical teftimony, Cccrops the fecond, fucceflbr of Erechtheus, in the 
kingdom of Attica, way his fon. Paufanias aflerts, that, on the death of 
Erechtheus, Xuthus was chofen arbiter by his fons contending for the go- 
vernment ; and becaufe he decreed, that the eldeft Cecrops mould be King, 
the other fons drove him from the country, (L. VII. c. i. p. jzi). In, 
another place, fpeaking of the two Kings of Athens of the name of Cecrops, 
he fay S j that the fecond, fon of Erechtheus, led a colony into Euboea, 
(L.I. c.v. p. 13.) Thus Apollodorus exprefsly mentions Cecrops, who 
feigned as the eldeft fon, upon the death of Erechtheus, L. III. p. 134, 
^•1555,). He alfo mentions four fons and three daughters of this Erech- 
jtaus, (L.IIL p. 132. Id.) And Ovid affigns to him tour children of each 
K*) (Met. 1. VI. v. 679.) Euftathius alio reckons Cecrops as one of his four 
*°ns, (on Iliad II.) The learned Meurfius has fully difcufled this fubjeCt, 
Where he makes five fons and eight daughters of this Erechtheus (De Reg, 
Men. 1. II. c. 13. p f 144.). 
" V. 302. •? L. I. c; 46. •» V, 620, 

5 of 
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of children, that Xuthus and Creufa here confult the oracle 
of Delphi, fo did .ZEgeus 6 % the father of Thefeus, as Plu- 
tarch in the life of the latter informs us. As the temple of 
Deiphi is the fcene of the drama, which is embelliflied 
with a variety of allufions to it, it now demands our par- 
ticular attention, as far as is neceflary to illuftrate them. I 
fliall arrange . my remarks under the refpeflive heads of 
I ft, Scite. 2d, Ornaments* 3d, Votaries. 4th, Priefttefst 
5th, Subordinate Prophets. 6th, Oracular Refponfes. The 
temple of Delphi was Ctuated in that part of antient Graece 
called Phocis, and according to the limited knowledge of 
the extent of the globe in thofe days it was confidered as 
the central fpot of the earth. Hence the favourite expref- 
lion of the Greek tragedians of iLsvbfipoihog y<x$, which the 
Romans ventured to tranflate literally into their umbilicum 7 ° 
terrae, or the navel of the earth. This fabulous error is 
faid to have been built on an experiment 72 almofl too ridi- 
culous 

69 This reafon Euripides in his Medea puts into the mouth of -Egcus, 
Medea. 
What led thee to the prophets' central ftirinc ? 

JEgevs. 
To afk the God how offspring may be rais'd. (Potter, v. 728.) 

I* V. 2231. 7I (Livy, 1. XXXVII. 0,48. 1. XLI. c. 28.) And thus 
Milton has borrowed the phrafe from the Greeks and Romans, 

Within the navel of this hideous'wood. (Mafk. 520.) 

71 The Scholiafts often mention it as on the Orefles of our author (v, 331.) 
And on the fourth Pythick ode of Pindar (v. 5.) where it appears from the 
original, that there were golden eagles kept at Delphi, in commemoration of 
this itory. See alfo Strabo Geographia (1. IX. p. 643.), and my notes on 
v. 224 & 226, of the play. The fubftance of the (lory is contained in the 
following lines of Claudian : 

Jupiter, ut perhibent, fpatium cum difcere vellet 

Naturae, regni confei^s ipfe fui, 
Armigeros utrinque duos aequalibus alls 
Mifit ab Eois Occiduifque plagis ; 

Par- 
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culous to be mentioned, and which fuperftition alone could 
rivet on the mind. But to proceed to hiftorical truth : The 
Delphians, according to Strabo 7 % occupy a craggy fpot in 
form of a theatre, on the fouth fide of Parnaffus, on wbofc 
fummit flood the oracle and city, encircling fixteen ftadia : 
they formerly inhabited above the temple, where Lycoreia 7 * 
is fituated, but now they dwell around the fountain Cafta- 
lia. The whole city of Delphi (fays Paufanias) exhibits a 
declining figure on an acclivity ; and thus the temple is de- 
scribed by Juftin 74 , as impending on the cliff of Parnaffus ; 
where multitudes, reforting from every quarter, built a city, 
and feated themfelves on the rock in admiration of its ma- 
jefty. The temple was not fortified with artificial walls, 
but natural precipices ; and it was a matter of doubt, 
whether the fecurity of the fpot, or the divinity of the God 
infpired the greater veneration. Heliodorus 75 obferves, 
that Mount Parnaffus was elevated, as a natural citadel, 
embracing, as it were, by its proje&ing fides the city. Ac- 
cording to Sir George Wheler 7 % the modern name of 
Delphi is Caftri ; and he defcribes it as fituated on the fouth 
fide of the mountain Parnaffus, fomething inclining towards 

Parnaffus* geminos fertur junxifTe volatus, 

Contulit alternas Pythius axis aves. (Carm. 16. v. 16.) 

? a l; ix. p. 640. 

73 See Paufanias (1. X. c. 6. p. 8 li. & c. 8. p. 818.) And Sir George 
Wheler aflerts, u They call it now, as my companion faith, Liacoura ; I 
undcrftood it Hiliocoro ; and (hould have thought myfelf" miltaken by the ar- 
ticle 3, but that he who told it me, gave me the reafon of ics name, viz. be- 
caufe it mines fo bright afar off, like the fun, which they call Hilios, adding 
the termination Coro, to make it fignify the village of the fun : however ic 
be, both the one and the other retains ft ill fomething of the found of the old 
came." (Travels into Orsece, B. IV. p. 317.) 

*♦ L. XXIV. c. 6. « Charicle*, la. * B; IV. p. 3 1 3. 

the 
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the Weft, ut* ah the top> nor on the foot of the taouS* 
tain ; for it hath a great way to the plains of Criffa below it, 
and much more to the mountains above it : Our poet 
therefore makes the old Tutor complain with propriety, 

High is the oracular feat, and fteep th'afcent. 

Potter^ v. 784. 

this celebrated mountain had a forked fummit of two 
eminences 77 , which are well known to have been confc- 
tjrated 78 to Apollo and Bacchus : * And Wheler 79 in his 
travels into Greece has given an engraving of Mobnt Par- 
naffus, which difplays the real truth of this pofetical cir> 
cumftance, fo often celebrated by the Greek and Rbman 
poets ; and he obferves, that the high cliffs feem to end in 

77 The *(\£.% JWets (v. 1 1 27*) and hence called JiXo<p»$ by Sophocles 
(An tig. v. xiqi.) and by Euripides, &xo£t/$oy, Bacchae, (v. 307.) and 
Phceniflae, (v. 235*) Bicejfc, by Perfius, (Prol.v. 2.) and by Seneca, (Oedip. 
v. 227.), and biverticis by Statius, (Theb. 1. I. v. 629.) Ovid fays, 

Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus aftra duobus, 

Nomine ParnalTus. Met* 1. 1, v. 3 17. 

Thefe two fummits are called by Heroditus* (1. VIII. c* 32 & c. 39.) 
Tithoreus and Hyampeus; but by others, Cyrrha and Nka. Hence 
Juvenal, 

Dominis Cyrrhae Nifseque relicTis. Sat. VIL r. 64. 

Lucian obferves, that at the time of the deluge Parnaflus was the only 
mountain, and that too with one of its tops only, which projected above the 
water (1. V. v* 75.) And Sir George Wheler fays, u Indeed, I efteem this 
mountain not -only the higheft in all Greece, but one of the high eft in 
all the world, and not inferior to Mount Cenis among the Alpes." B. IV* 
p. 318.) 

78 Parnaflus gerr.ino petit aethera colle, 

Mons Phoebq Bromioque facer. (Lucan, 1. V, t. 734) 

To Phoebus, and the chearful God of wine, 
Sacred in common ftands the bill divine. 

(Rowe, Lucaa.LV. v. Ui6,) 
» Tom. IV. Fig. v. p. 313* 

two 



two points from the town of Delphi : He alfo adds, that 
there is a fountain, with a rery plentiful fourcfc erf water* 
continually flowing out from a cavity clofe to this moun- 
tain; which, by the marble fteps leading to it, ihould be 
the fountain Caftalia. The Delphkrk fhrine appears to have 
been fprinkled from the water of this hallowed ftream *% 
and it was cuftomary for the minifters to bathe themfelve s 
in it> 

Hence, ye Delphick train, 
Hafte to Caftalia's filver-ftreaming fount, 
Bathed 81 in its chaftc-dews to the temple go* 

(v.107.) 

TheChdrtis in our poet's Phceniflk , % who are confecrated 
to the fervice of Apollo, fays, that the ftream of Caftalia 
awaits them, that they may bathe their locks for their fa* 
cred employment; and the Scholiaft on this paflkge re- 
marks, that when the hallowed virgins were preparing to 
deliver the divine oracle on the tripod they wafhed them- 
felves in the fountain Caftalia, 

We next proceed from the fcite to the ornaments of the 
oracular fhrine- The. elegance of the marble columns im- 
mediately arrefts the admiration of the Chorus on their firfl: 

* V. 148. u That it was ufual to bathe before the aft of de- 

motion among the Grecians alfo appears from the addrefs of Telemachu* 
to Penelope in the Odyffey. 

• Go bathe, and robed in white afcend the tow'rs, 

With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal pow'rs. 

Pope, b. XVII. y. 61. 

Thus Deucalion and Pyrrha in Ovid fprinkle themfelves with the water of 
Cephifus, before they approach to the fhrine of Themis. 

(Met. 1.1. r*37i.) 
"¥♦230. 

arri- 
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arrival ,3 : The paintings on the walls are defcribed id vefjf 
animated poetry ; for the figures of Hercules and Iolaus, 
deftroying the Lernsean Hydra 84 , Bellerophon on his Pc- 
gafus in conflict with the Chimsera 8s , and the Gigantoma- 
chia, or the battle of the Gods againft the Giants 86 , are 
all mentioned with their divine fymbols of war : The ave- 
nues of the temple, as well as the inmoft recefles, were all 
adorned with the favourite plant of the God, the facred lau- 
rel 87 ; and the altar was incenfed with the mofl coftly per- 
fume 88 : As to the internal riches 89 of this temple they were 
even proverbial in the days of Homer, 

Not all Apollo's Pythian treafures hold. 

(B. IX. v. 525O 

The images of Gold are mentioned by our Poet in hi* 
Phoeniffae 90 ; and the furniture of its treafury appears from 
this play to have been mod richly interwoven, and elegantly 
embroidered with variety of figures reprefenting Hiftory and 

•* V. 185. ' ■♦ V. 19 r, 192. 198. « ,s V. 202 k 203. 

* V. 206. - 8 > V.76. 80. 104. 

18 V. 89. 89 There is a diflertation in the Memolres de L'Acade- 

xnie Royale des Infcriptioris & des Belles Lettres on the fubject Des Richefles 
du temple des Delphes, & des differens pillages, qui en ont etc fait. This 
was written in the year 17 15, and it may be feen in the Choix des Memoiref 
lately publiihed from that collection, and printed in England, (vol. I. p. 35.) 
There are alfo in the fame volume three Diflfertations by Monfieur Hardion, 
fur TOracle de Delphes, (p. 127.) This Author has collected from Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Paufanias, and Plutarch, all the different 
accounts relating to the origin and antiquity, lituation, and divinities of the 
respective fimplej, built and plundered at Delphi : Speaking of its wealth, he 
feys, *< II mc fuffit de dire que des le terns de Xerxes ou faifoit monter les 
trefors des Delphes, anffi haut queceux de ce a fouverain des Perfes, qui couvrit 
THellefpont de ces vaifleaux & qui envahit le Grece avec une armee de fix 
cent miile hommes," (Prera. Diflert. p. 140.) 
•? V. ai8. 

2 Arono- 
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Aftronomy 9 \ Thcfe were the offerings or *W0^7# of 
eminent perfonages, who had vifited the fhrine ; and Her- 
cules is mentioned to have beftowed a prefent of this nature 
from the fpoils of the Amazons 9 * : This naturally brings me 
to the next confideration of Votaries. In order to fupport 
the veneration of Mankind political artifice demanded, that 
thefe oracles fhould not be always liable to be confulted at 
the will and pleafure of the Vifitants : Hence the propriety 
of flated days, which were peculiarly confecfrated to this fo- 
lemn ad of Pagan devotion : To this circumftance Xuthus 
alludes, when he obferves on the day of his arrival, that it 
was dmez 9 *, or propitious for the immediate objeft of his 
vifit to Delphi, which was to confult the God. An hiftorical 
anecdote, recorded by Plutarch ** in his life of Alexander, is 
a curious illustration of this circumftance. This Monarch, 
being difpofed to confult the oracle of Apollo, arrived at an 
inaufpicious feafon for that purpofe, and the Prieftefs pe-» 
remptorily refufed to violate the law on this occafion ; upon 
which he dragged her by violence into the temple, and (he 
finding herfelf unable to refift, exclaimed, " O my fon, thou 
u art invincible." The expreffion Alexander interpreted, as 
a fortunate omen, and without troubling her farther imme- 
diately acquiefced. This precaution (lays Kontenelle 95 ) had 
amyfterious appearance, which in affairs of this nature is of 
confiderable confequence ; but the principal utility derived 
from it was, that on this pretext they could difmifs you, if 
they had reafons for not choofing to anfwer j or during this 

fl V 4 i I4> 6 to 1164. 9 * V. 1145. 1 16£. See alfo Supplices, v. 1200. 

l S V. 42I . 94 £<!. Biyan> vol# IV# p> 2U 95 V. 228. 

,5 Hift.de$Qrac, C.ij. 

G feafon 
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feafon of filence they might take meafures, and make thcit 
preparations. But other requifitea were neceffary, before 
the altar could be approached : Ion infprras the Chorus, that 
it was unlawful to pafs the threfhold 96 , till a preparatory rite 
had been performed, and it appears that different privileges 
Mrere annexed to thefe preliminary prcfents from the ftandard 
of their value and importance, fince he afterwards obferves, 
that the vrstevog or cake 97 enabled the Votary to approach 
the altar, but the facrifice of fbeep was effential to viftt the 
inmoft recefs of the Ihrine. Plutarch 98 alfo alludes to thefe 
viftims at Delphi, and in another place afferts, that we do 
nothing contrary to reafon by facrificing them, crowning 
them with garlands, and making libations ; he informs us too, 
that the name of this vi&im was denominated ocr/^p", a title 
derived from its peculiar fan&ity. Thefe artful diftindbions 
between the offerings of lefs expenfive donations, and the 
more coftly animals, were of great importance to theioterefc 
of the priefthood ; and the elegant French Author of the. 
Hiftory of Oracles juft cited has well explained the various 
ufes, refulcing from thefe preparatory facrifices I0 ° : When 
thefe were duly performed, the Votaries carrying the branches 
of Delphick laurel in their hands 1 , and their heads 2 en- 
circled with it, approached the fhriqe. This was the refidence 
of the confecrated Pythia, or Prieftqfs of Apollo, whom we 
are next to confider : When Grace (fays Plutarch *) wa& 
crouded with cities, there were two women propheteffes at 

96 v. in. 97 v. 227* " De ° rac * Defec * vo1 - n. p 435- 

437. 493. ed. Xylan. " Quxft Grace, Id. p. 292. Ioor C. 14. 

1 V. 422. * It appears from the Plutus of Ariftophanes, that they 

were then under the immediate prore&ion or" the God, for Cario the fervan* 
defies h;s Mailer to beat him, as having the chapfct, (v,ju) 

5 De Orac, deie&u, ed, Xylan* vol, II. p. 414. 

Delphi, 
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Delphi, who officiated alternately; and a third * was ad- 
mitted, as an affeffor; but in his time there was only ong : 
(he was elefted by lot, for iEfchylus 5 fays of Titanis, that 
flie was Iv T$£>j*xft 9 or in the third Jot : And the Pythia in 
this play tells us, that (he was fele&ed from all the Delphian 
Dames 6 . In the firft eflablifhment , of the oracle, virgins 
prefided over this facred department : On account (fays Dio- 
dorus 7 Siculus) of the purity of their nature, and their 
correfpondence with Diana ; for fuch are well difpofed to 
preferve the fecrets of the fhrine ; but afterwards they report, 
that Echecrates the Theffalian, vifiting the oracle, and be- 
holding the oracular virgin, became enamoured with her 
beauty, and by force compreffed her : The Delphians in 
- <onfequence of this event enafted a law, that no virgin for the 
future (hould deliver the refponfes, but a woman advanced 
an life to the age of fifty years : (he was however adorned in 
the garb of a virgin in commemoration of the original Pro- 
phetefs. The Scholiaft on the Plutus 8 of Ariftophanes cor- 
refponds with this ftory in regard to Echecrates ; and Plu- 
tarch 9 and JElian 10 both mention antient women, as Prophe- 
teffes : Thus in yEfchylus the Pythia fpeaks of her " age-en- 
" feebled fteps " :*• Aad the Prieftefs of this play mud have 
been ancient, fince (he found the infant Ion before the vefti- 
bule of her temple I2 , who calls her mother I3 : To execute 
her office, (he feated herfelf on the hallowed tripod ; and in 

* Archbiftiop Potter was not aware of this paiTage in Plutarch, when he 
endeavours to refute the aflertion of Venerius (De Divin. er Orac. Antiq.) 
who advanced that there was more than one Pythia at the fame time* 
(Archcol. B. II. c. 9. p. 277.) 

5 Eum. v. 5. « V. 1323. 7 L. 16. vol.11. p. 102. 

• V. 9. * Numo, vol. I. p. 66. ed. Xylan. 

10 DeAnim: 1. 11. c. 10. xx Potter, Furies, vol. II. p. 231. 

11 V.42. 1324. 1339. I3 v * 33^ 2 3 2 4« 

C ^ this 
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this attitude (he is painted by Euripides, as delivering her 
oracles I4 . An hiftorical anecdote, related by Diodorus u 
Siculus, demonflrates the importance of this circumftance : 
When Philomelus confulted the Pythia on the Phocian War, 
he compelled her, afcending the tripod, to give him an oracle; 
and when fhe anfwered him from the tripod, afferting this 
mode to be the cuftom of the country, he obliged her with 
threats to afcend the tripod l6 . This proves the ancient 
idea that the pofture of the Prieftefs on this occafion was fup- 
pofed extremely effential. The part of the tripod on which 
ftie fat Was called the oK^og l \ through which the facred blafl: 
was communicated from the earth. Thus Strabo l8 informs 
us, that they report the oracle to be a cave hollow at the 
bottom with an inconfiderable orifice ; and from that an en- 
thufiaftick fpirit arofe ; he adds, that over the mouth of the 
orifice was placed an elevated tripod, which the Pythia af- 
cending, after receiving the blafl:, prophefied. An influence 
arifing from the earth (fays Cicero I9 ), excited the Pythia at 
Delphi ; and in another zo paflage of his treatife on divina- 
tion he obferves, that there was a certain exhalation of the 
earth, in confequence of which the inflated mind became 
oracular. Thus Diodorus 2I Siculus exprefsly afferts, that 
there was 3. chafm in the place called the inmofl; recefs of 



x < V. 9T. ,s L. 16. vol. IT. p. ior. 

16 Id. p. 162. Thus Ariftophanes hk rpvobm I$»1i/a«*, (Equit. V. IOIJ.) 
where the Scholiair. fays, that the Prieftefs fat upon the tripod. 

17 Scholiaft on Ariilophanes, Plutus, v. 9. This orifice may be feen en* 
graved in a tripod of Apollo in Montfaucon, though the Author has taken 
no particular notice of it, but only obferves of this figure in general, Lei 
Pboebades ou les Pythiennes fe tenoient pour y rendre des oracles. (AntiqV 
Expl. tom;IIf. I.3. c.5. pi. 52. fig. t.) 

18 L. 9. p. 642. 19 De Divin. 1. t. c. $6. S, 79. and c. 19. f. 38. 
40 L. 1. c. 51* f*ii£. ax L. if>. vol. II. p. 102. 

the 
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the fhrine : He alfd informs us, that from its miraculous ef- 
fect the oracle was called that of the Earth : And Putarch" 
relates, that the fhrine was faid to belong to her: Hence 
iEfchylus * 3 addreffes Earth under the title of the firft Pro- 
phetefs, and our Poet in the play calls the Earth Phoebean* 4 . 
This idea correfponds with the original difcovery of the Ora- 
cle; which Diodorus 25 Siculus, Lucan 26 , and Plutarch a % 
attribute to this enthufiaftick exhalation. The effluvia arifing 
was the real or imagined fource of all that violent frenzy, 
which agitated the minds of the prophets ; and compelled 
them (fays Juftin 28 ) when filled by the God to deliver their 
refponfes : Hence the holy vapour afcended, and iq the 
Words of Longinus a % impregnated the Prieftefs with the 
divine energy, who then became inftantly infpired : The 
whole God, or " the incola 3 ° Pythius," took pofleffion of her 
enraptured mind : 

Sic plena laborat 3I 
Phemonoe Phcebo. 

Lucan, l.V. v. i8d. 

From 

M De Pyth. Orac. vol. II. p. 402. ed. Xylan. a3 Eura. v. 2. 

* V.461. %s L.16. p. 102. 

** Ut vidit Paean vaftos telluris hiatus 

Divinam fpirare fidem ventofque loquacei 

Exhalare folum, facris fe con did it antris, 

Incubuitque adyto: vates ibi fa&us Apollo, L. V. v. 82. 
* 7 - Dc Orac. Defe&u. ed. Xylan vol. II. p. 433. 
™ L. 24. c. 6. a » Sea. 13. p. 86. ed. Pierce. 

30 (Hor. 1. i. Od. 16. v. 6.) 

31 Hence were derived the epithets of r -f vopocAit and Xyyarfavtioi ; the 
former of thefe words occurs in Sophocles, as mentioned in Julius Pollux, 
0«2. c. 4. fee. 162.) and the latter in Plutarch, who remarks that thefe . 
fy>«ffifw0o* were in his time called Pythons, though they formerly derived 
*Mr name from Eurycles (»>e Orac. Derectu, vol. II. eel. Xylan, p. 414.) 
flc does, not inform us who this Eurycles was, but we collect from Ariftu- 
phanps, (Vefp. v. 1014.) that he was a celebrated Jugler at Athens : The 

T Cj Scholia* 
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From this moment her enthufiafm was qf the moft elevate4 
nature: neither the ardour of imagination could conceive, nor 
the compafs of language exprefs, a fublime idea beyond it : 
The nobleft comparifon in all antiquity is built upon it : for 
t,onginus 3Z compares the effeft produced from the emulatiorj 
of the works of the moft exalted geniufes on the mjnds of 
thofe, who are not themfelves fufficiently animated, to this 
divine effluvia, which breathed the infpjration into the Pro- 
phetefs on her approach to the tripod through the fiflure of 
$arth. It is np wonder therefore, if this animated Lady did 
dained Profe, and delivered her Oracles in Verfe. Paufa- 
nias 33 relates, that Phemonoe, the moft celebrated Prieftefs^ 
was the firft who fung in Hexameters : And Pliny 34 allows, 
that we are indebted to the Pythian Oracle for Heroick 
Verfe: Indeed the firft line of this noble raeafture, ever 

Scholiaft here obferves, that he was called by this name lyyar^vQo; from 
having prophecied truth at Athens in confequence of the Deity being within 
bim ; and that all prophets were hence denominated iyyeirpr** x<*» Ev^vuXura^ 
The word Jyyar^Vv^s > 8 a ^° t0 t e found in the Septuag. (Levit. c. 19. 
v. 31.) and in the Sibylline Oracles, (1. 3. p. 23$. ed. Opfop. 1599.) There 
is neither in Latin, Englifh, or probably in any other language an anala- 
gous term to exprefs this, except in the French, whofe ventriloque exactly 
tranflates it; And the Author of the article under the word in the Encyclo- 
pedic there gives a very plaufible fohition o/the ancient impofirion practifed 
under this pretended mode of divination, I had the opportunity at Paris, in 
the year 1 77 1 , of hearing a Ventriloque: his hollow voice whifpefed in my 
ear, as iproceeding from ft great distance; nor was there any poflibility of 
iiifcovering by the ex'emal motion of his lips, or by any other viiible fign, 
whence, it iflued. Monfieur de la Chapelle publifhed in 1772 two little 
volumes upon this fubjeci, entitled, Ci Le Ventriloque ou rEngafrrimythe," 
and he has there giveri an account of feveral perfons, who poifefled this ex* 
fraordinary power. : ' 

« De §ublim.. fe&. 13. ed. Pearce, p. 86. 

? 3 L. 10. c. $. See alfo Proclus in his Chreftomatjiia prcferved in phptiu* 
{Bibliot. p. 982.) • * ' ' ' x 

fj Hill. Nat, 1, 7, c. tf. p. ai7j 
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lieatd, is preferred! in Plutarch 35 , as reported to harve teen 
uttered at Delphi : And Daphne, daughter of Tirefias, ac- 
cording to Diodorus ,6 Siculus, had fo fine a genius, that (he 
Vrrote many oracles in different modes of compofition ; fo 
that Hohiot was reported to have borrowed many liiies from 
heir to adorn his own Poetry. Among the records of an- 
rient hiftory many Oracles in metre are dill extant ; and 
Cicero ll declares that under this fornl of fong the fecrets of 
Apollo Were difclofed: but he obferves 38 that the God 
ceafed to deliver verfes in the time of Pyrrhus ; and he con- 
fefles 1 9 that the Oracle of Delphi had funk into the utmoft 
contempt long before his own age ; the caufe 40 of which 
was imputed to the lofs of the effluvia having vanifiied from 
the fpot. The idea of this original poetical faculty was fo 
deep'ty riveted in the opinion of antiquity, and fo acknow- 
ledged a truth,- that it became a celebrated problem in the 
time of Plutarch, " Why the Pythian Prieftefs had then 
" ceafed to deliver her oracles in verfe :" On which queftion 
he compofed a differtation 4I . He aflerts however that 
many ancient Oracles had been delivered in profe 42 , and 
that even in his days fome ran into verfe. Thefe Delphick 
Refponfes had often another very Pindarick quality, whidi 
Was their induftrious obfeurity : Hence Apollo derived the 
title of Loxias in allufion to the obliquity and myflerious 
terms under which his oracles were couched ; fo that the In- 

35 De Pyth. Orac. vol. II. p. 402/ ed. Xylan. See alfo Paufanias, 1. 10. 
C. 6. p. 8 1 2. where other verfes of this Prieilefs are mentioned, 

36 L. 4. c. 66. vol.1, p. 311. *? DeDivin. 1. 1. c. 51, f. 115. 
31 De Divin. 1. 2. c. 56. f. ti6. 39 Id. c. 57. f, 117. 

43 De Divin. 1. 1. c. 19.' f. 38. &1. 2, c. 57. f. 117. 
♦ x J£d. Jfylan. vol. "II. p. 394. ** Id. p. 40 j. 

C 4 terprert 
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terpreter 4 * flood in need of an Interpretation, and Divination 
was configned to Divination : Hence arofe the neceffity of the 
*T7ro^7 a/ \ or fubordinate Prophets, whofe employment was 
to unravel the intricacy of the Prophetefs, and to decypher 
her equivocal words into proper 44 language. Thefe were 
the Chiefs of Delphi, elefted by lot 45 to the facred miniftry , 
of the God ; and they are exprefsly mentioned to be affef- 
fors near the tripod 46 . There were many perfons (fays Plu- 
tarch 47 ) who maintained, that men of diftinguifhed poetical 
genius were placed near the oracular feat on purpofe to catch 
thewords, which they inftantly enveloped in rhythm, adapted, 
to thefe oracles : Thus Strabo 48 afferts, that certain poets 
attending the ihrine, when the Pythia prophefied in profe, 
cloathed it in metre. According to this idea Boileau in his 
L'Art Poecique has affigned this honour of poetical enthufiafn* 
to the Prieft, 

Du fein d'un Pretre, emu d'une divine horreur, 
Apollpn par des vers exhala fe fureur. 

Chant. 4. v. 153. 

But Vida 49 ^nd Milton 5 ° have both recognized the confe* 
crated privilege of the infpired Propheteffes. If the women 
are jealous of being diverted of this venerable prerogative of 
poetical talents, without difcuffing the abftrufe queftion, 
whether the Priefteffes pf Ancient Delphi repeated verfes of 
their own compofition extempore, I will appeal with evidence 
irrefiftible to the Improyvifatrici of Modern Italy 5 and I will 

+* Cicero dc Divin. 1. 2. c. 56. f. 115. ** V. 101. 

« V. 416*. 4 ? V. 415. 47 Ed. Xylan, vol. II. p. 407. 

«• L. 9. p. 642. ** Poet. 1. 1. v. 38. *° Ad Patrem, 

v. ac. ed, Newton, vol. III. p. 660. 

■ "* • f "' ^pldly 
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boldly affirm, that this effort of female imagination ought 
not to be degraded into a miracle ; for what were the barren 
refponfes of aDelphick Pheroonoe compared with the fublimc 
poetry of the Florentine Corilla ? What were a few de- 
tached verfes of the Grecian Prophetefs enclofod in her 
dark flirine in comparifon with the elegant conne&ed rhymes 
of the Italian Poetefs, who in the prefence of all the Roman 
Nobility and Foreigners, when crowned in the Capitol at 
Rome in the year 1 777, poured her melodious verfes for four 
hours inceffantly ? I heard her myfelf, when the fubjeft given 
was of a nature very difficult, the Englifh order of the Bath, 
in compliment to the Britilh Minifter at Florence, when he 
received it in 1769; yet this animated Lady delivered her 
flowing rhapfody without the lead hefitation, and embel- 
lilhed her fweet poetry with an enchanting voice. The laft 
objeft of my prefent confideration is the Oracles themfelves: 
Thefe too had their divination by lot ; as we may colleft from 
an expreffion 5I applied to Apollo : And Callimachus 5 * among 
the attributes of the God enumerates his lots, which the 
Scholiaft there explains the prophetick pebbles: Thefe I 
conceive were ufed to afcertain the order in which the Votaries 
ftiould approach ; for the Pythia commands them in JEfchy- 
lus 53 to advance by lot; and the epithet fortilegis is applied 
by Horace 54 to Delphi : In regard to the fubftance of thefe 
Oracular refponfes the memorable apothegm of Heraclitus, 
preferred in Plutarch 55 , is the beft illuftration of them, 
11 That the God neither declares explicitly, nor conceals en- 

11 V. qpg. $* Hym. in Apol. v. 45. 

53 Eumen. v. 72. S4 Ars Poet. v. 219. 

* 5 oCti xryw, jti xpirltt, •xxi mjufofi. De Pyth. Orac. vol. II. ed. Xy- 

m p. ^04. ' 

« tirely, 
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" tircly, but fuggefts only the figurative hint :" He is on* 
Trilling (fays Plutarch 55 ) to fupprefs the truth, but difguifing 
the manifeftation of it by a poetick umbrage, like a ray of 
light divided into many refra&ions, he removes the intettfe 
feverity of it. Thus Ion himfelf tells Xuthus in the play, 
that he has miftaken the senigtna 57 of the refponfe. Yet a 
much heavier imputation than this political obfcurity often 
lay againft thefe oracles. Herodotus 5t and other Authors 
have recorded inftances of collufion, bribery, and corruption. 
We are informed by Cicero 5 % that Chryfippus colle&ed an 
inraienfe quantity of thefe oracles from the moft undoubted 
fources of information ; and in another paffage 6 ° he tells us, 
that thisbook of Chryfippus was filled with Oracles of Apollo, 
which Were partly falfe and partly true by accident, as fre- 
quently happens in all difcourfe ; and fome were capable of 
a double conftruftion ; of which he mentions the refponfe 
given to Croefus and Pyrrhus. Fontenelle in his Hiftoire des 
Oracles has arranged into one chapter 61 all the hiftorical tef* 
timoriies on, this fubjeft, and in another 62 has detected the 
impofition of them : The very example in the play is a ftrong 
argument againft the veracity of the Delphick fhrine ; for 
Apollo 63 mifleads Xuthus by the artifice of a palpable falfhood, 
and by impofing his own fon Ion on the royal ftranger ; yet 
this Oracle of Delphi was held in the higheft veneration by 
Ancient Grace : It had never been fo celebrated or renowned 
(fays- Cicero 64 ) nor filled with fo many prefects of all Na» 

* 6 Id. p. 407. S7 V. 533. 

5 8 L. 5. c. 63. & 1. 6. c. 6r. Sf De Divin. 1. 1. c. 19. f. iy % 

60 Id. 1. 2. c. 56. f. u£. 6l C. 10. Oracles corrompus. 

* a C. 17. Fourberies dea Oracles manifeftement decouvertes. 

•3 y. 536. & 788. 6 * J-.;. c r 19. f.37. 

..'■'' tiqusr 
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tions and Sovereigns, unlefs every age had experienced the 
veracity of thefe refponfes : And Strabo 65 obferves that the 
greateft honour was derived to this Delphick fhrine, becaufe 
it appeared the moll famous for truth : This indeed became 
a proverbial 66 expreffion among the Greeks; And the cre- 
dulous Plutarch 6 ? maintains that the Pythian Prieftefs had 
enjoyed a reputation of three thoufand years, and. that to 
his time fee had flood the teft of inquiry, and had neve* 
furniihed convidion againft herfelf. But now/ in thole ap* 
pofue and beautiful lines of Milton, 

The Oracles are dumb, 

No voice, or hideous hum, 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving; 

Apollo from his fhrine 

Can no more divine 
With hollow ftiriek the fteep of Delphos leaving : 

No nightly trance, or breathed fpell 

Infpires the pale-ey'd prieft from the prophetick cell. 
The Hymn, v. 180. ed. Newton, vol. III. p. 333. 

And we may collect from Sir George Wheler 68 the melan- 
choly devaftation of time on ancient Delphi ; for he fays that 
the town of Caftri cpnfifts of not above two hundred houfes, 
Und thofe very ill built ; and of a church called St. Helias, 
*bere he found fome pieces of white marble with inferiptions 
on them, he obferves, that this feems to be the place raoft 
Jikely for the temple of Apollo to have been fituated in. 

" L. 9. p, 642. ^ 6i To, »to n U r^o^oq (Zenob. Cent. 6, 3. 

D'ojjen. Cent. 8. 21. Suidae, Cent. 13. 7. 11. Proverbi a Graeca ab Andrea 
pchottr,, p. i S 2. a 5 1. 539.) 6 ? De Pyth. Orac. ed. Xylan, vol. II. p. 408. 

I 8 Travels into G)*ce. b. IV, j>, 314 & 3 15. 

.* 4 Having 
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Having now detained my reader too long, I (hall difmifs 
him with this obfervation, that the fubjeft of the Ion has all 
that majefty, which the Tragick Mufe demands : The Charac- 
ters are of the mod royal quality ; and the fcene of the drama 
is laid in the moft confecrated fpot of Antiquity ; fo that Re- 
ligion and Policy mutually confpire to the elevation of this 
tragedy. If I may be indulged with borrowing the allegory 
from the fubjeft, Euripides is the Delphick God, who breathes 
the divine original Oracle ; the Englifli Tranflator is the in- 
spired Pythia, who communicates it embellifhed with the 
charm of Poetry, the Commentator may be confidered as 
the Subordinate Prophet % who is the humble Expounder of 
the myfterious Refponfe ; and the Reader I truft will be the 
ardent Votary, not at the degrading footftool of humiliating 
Superftition, but at the exalted fhrine of fublime Genius, 



€9 £2?rf£ ©cwy hgoQ&vlcx,} xai ^a^a^oi rij$ <ro^ta; ©jflff, foot vtf §n fa ^v><xrtf y 
(AiptTffQou x«i w*£wi$tH ivi%f^£ff«fy. Flue. De Liber. Educan. ed. Xylan, 
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INTERMEDIATE NOTES. 

N?I. 
Vcrfc i. V A7***. 
i. Atlas. 

THIS poetical genealogy of Mercury, as the Son of 
Jupiter and Maia, Daughter of Atlas, who fupported 
the Heavens, is too often mentioned in Pagan poetry T to re- 
quire illuftration : But it may not perhaps be improper to 
obferve, that we may colled from the epithet in Homer of 
Ifaifypyos*, which implies univerfal knowledge, and is applied 
to Atlas, the original caufe of the fable in regard to him ; 
for he was an eminent Philofopher. Diodoras J Sicalus af- 
ferts, that he was an excellent Aftrologer, and the firft who 
difcovered the knowledge of the fphere; and that hence arofc 

1 Virg. JEn. 8- v. 141- and Ovid Faft. 1. V. v. 86. 

1 Odyff. 1. I. v. 52. f L, III. p, 229, & I IV. p. 273. ed. Weff. 

the 
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the common opinion, that the whole world reclined on his 
flioulders : To this idea Cicero 4 correfponds, Nee vero 
Atlas^fuftmere cerium, nifi corieftium divina cognitio nomeh 
ad errorem fabulae traduxiffet. Heraclitus 5 affigns as the caufe 
of this fabulous fupport of the Heavens by Atlas, becaufe 
he was the ffrft, who from his Application to Aftrology fore- 
told the f alteration of feafons and the fetting of ftars. Phur- 
nutus 6 deduces the origin of his name, becaufe he folved all 
the heavenly phenomena without any difficulty, and declares 
that the epithet oKoo<p^ovoc was beftowed on him from his at- 
tention to the univerfe or w oXoov. Thus Iopas, the mufi- 
cian in Virgil 7 at the court pf Dido, when he plays on. his 
Harp all the lefforis of Atlas, embraces the greateft fobjefts 
both of Aftronomy and Natural Philoibphy. The learned 
Mr. Bryant in his Analyfis of Ancient Mythology has lately 
fuggefted other ingenious reafons for the foundation- of this 
fable, (vol.1, p. 221 & 387.) 



N°IL 

Verfc 12. X6ovo$. 

15, Where northward points the rock# 

IF the word %0cw? (fays Dr. Mufgrave) is governed by 
^foa€opf»j, it is a faife affertion that the rocks of MacraL were 
firuated North of the Athenian Dominions ; for they touched 



4 Tufc. Quseft, l.V. c. 3. 5 De Inched, c. 4. ed. Gale, p. 70. 

• De Nat. Dear. c. 26. ed.Gak, p. 20s. 7 Mn* ir v. 745, dec. 

the 
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the city, which Was itfelf fituatcd in the fouthern part of the 
Country. Dr. Mufgrave has not mentioned any authorities 
in fupport of his geography, and I find the following tefti- 
monies dire&ly againft his opinion. Thucydides « informs 
us, that the Acropolis, and that part underneath it, verging 
to the South, was formerly the whole city. When Athens 
increafed, we learn from Ariftides * in his defcription of it, 
that this citadel no longer remained the extremity, but be* 
came the center, furrounding the whole body of the. edifices, 
and was confpicuous for ornament and convenience : As the 
circles of a (hield mutually approaching each other, the fifth 
in the center is the mod beautiful, thus Graece, fays he, is 
fituated in the middle of the whole earth, Attica 3 in the 
n&jddle of Graece, Athens in the middle of its territory, and 
its citadel, fynonymous with it, in the middle of the city*" 
Correfponding to this irrefragable testimony is the obferva- 
tion of Sir George Wheler 4 , who mentioning the extent of 
Attica from the Ifthmus to Oropus, near the mouth of the 
river Afopus, adds, that Cecrops chofe the rock, which 'is 
fituated in a large plain, and near the middle of this country, 
to build the metropolis of his kingdom. There is no necef- 
fity therefore for any alteration in this paflage, which is con- 
fident with geography ; for the cave of Macrai was on the 
Northern part of the Citadel of Athens, and that was in the 
center of Attica; confequently the fituation of the former 
toay be called North of the Territory. A learned Friend has 
lately fuggefted to me another explication, that Euripides by 

1 L. II. c. 1 J.' * Orat. Panathen. torn. I. p; 99. ed. Jebb. Seealfb 

Mcurfius Ceprop. c. 4. 3 'eIt^ J /ksv "EXXa* Iv /ut*V« *vs irdia-r.i yv;, V ^i 

Aflixif r5«"EX*aJb&" t& it X^f** i iroX»*> rvs & <x>$ toXwj h o^uvv^o^ (Id. p. 99.) 

4 Travels into Graece, b. v. p. 337- 

the 
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the expreffion of rw/ABrivoaoov %6ovoc does not mean North of 
the Territory of Attica, but North of the diftrift belonging 
to the Inhabitants of the City of Athens, 



N° III. 

Verfe 13. Manga}. 
17. Macrai. 

THIS cave of Macrai in the Acropolis of Athens accord- 
ing to the learned Mr. Bryant K was denominated from Macar, 
a title of the deity given by the Ammonians, and by the 
Grecians was interpreted Macrai, as if it related to extent. It 
is here* and again afterwards 3 called the Northern Cave; 
and Paufanias 4 exprefsly mentions it in his defcription of the 
citadel of Athens, and fays, that as you defcend juft under 
the portico is a temple of Apollo and Pan, and in that is the 
cave, where they fuppofe Apollo to have embraced Creufa, 
t]ie Daughter of Erechtheus. Now it appears from Sir George 
Whelers 5 travels into Grsece, that the Acropolis or caftle 
of Athens is built upon a long rock, with precipices every 
way from it, except on the North Weft end ; where you 
mount by a fteep afcent to the entrance ; and Paufanias 6 alfo 
fays, there is but one approach fince the reft is entire pre- 
cipice : This fixes the precife fituation of the cave, corre- 
fponding to the expreffion of Euripides, for according to 
Paufanias it is as you defcend, and Wheler informs us, that 



1 Anc.Myth. vol. I. p. 69, 70. * V. 11. 3 V.937. 

4 L. I. c. 28. p. 68. 4..B. Vf p»3S7 # 6 *" !• c. 22. p. 51. 
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the only defcent is on the North Weft fide: He alfo tells us, 
€€ that ftrait up to the rock of the cattle he went to,fee a little 
church, called Panagia Spiliotiffa, or our Lady of the grotto, 
(of which he has annexed an engraving) and adds, for it is 
but a grotto hewn out of the rock, on which the Caftle 
ftandeth ;" after giving an account of the Archite&ure, and 
infcription of this he fays, " it is not the Grotto where Apollo 
courted Creufa, Daughter of Erechtheus, and was after- 
wards dedicated to Apollo and Pan, as hath been until now 
generally thought ; for my Comrade (Dr. Spon) has well ob- 
ferved out of Euripides and Lucian, that the Grotto of Pan 
and Apollo was on the North fide of the Cattle, and that it 
Was under the wall of it called Pelafgicon : Whereas the 
church of Panagia is under the Southern wall, called Cimo- 
Jiinin V The paflage in Lucian, to which the Author refers, 
erprefsly calls it the Cave of Pan under the Acropolis ', as 
hi Euripides. Wheler proceeds to obferve, " After we turned 
about the Eaftern end of the Caftle, and came to another 
Grotto made by nature in the rock, without either ornament 
or art ufed to beautify it ; which is more likely to be the 
Grotto of Pan and Apollo, according to the foremcntioned 
Authors: but agrees not with Paufanias: It is feen from 
the Conful's houfe almoft in the middle of the town, which 
licth North of the Citadel ?." As it is a fubjeft of elegant 
curiofity to trace at this diftance of time the feveral places, 
to which Euripides alludes in his dramas, the Reader perhaps 
will not be difpleafed with the above inveftigation. 

f P. 368 6c 369. • T}> Ivq Ti ocKpiriXu ffvihvyy* 9 (Bis Accus : 

lalU. p. 801. cd.Hcnuler.) * P. 370. 

D 
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N° IV. 
Verfe 54. XpvPoQvXcota. 

O'er the treafures 
66. The Delphians placed him. 

IT appeared, that Milton read Euripides with critical at- 
tention from the margin of his edition, in "which fevdral 
parages were corre&ed by him, and fome of his 1>ropofed 
readings have been iftferted by Barnes in his edition : Hfo 
took afterwards came into the poffeffion of the late Dr. Birch, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, where Dr. Mufgrare informs 
me, that he remembers to have feen it : Dr. Birch on hi* 
death left his Library to the BritifhMufeum; but on inquiry 
I find that the Euripides of Milton is not in the number of 
thofe books there depofited. I have fince difcovdred, that ft 
is now in the poffeffion of Dr. Johnfon, who in his life of 
Milton 1 has the following anecdote: "The books, in 
which his daughter, who ufed to read to him, reprefentfcd 
-him as mod delighting, after Homer, which he could almoft 
Repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphofes and Ettripides: His Euri- 
pides is by Mr. Cradock's kindnefs now in my hands ; thfe 
: margin is fometimes noted ; but I have found nothing retnark- 
able." On application to Dr. Johnfon, I have had the plea% 
■fure to infpeft the book, and I difcover that the edition is that 
■of Paul Stephens 2 ^ It is now the property of Jofeph -Cra- 
dock, Efq. of Gumly, in the county of Leiceffer, and fs 
authenticated to have belonged to Milton, from his name pre* 
fixed to the ffrft volume, written by himfelf, with an account 

1 P. 138. * This edition in two volumes quarro was publifhed&t 

Geneva in 1602 in Greek and Latin, containing the Scholia, with the Com- 
ments of Brodacus, Camerus, Stibliaus, and JE mill us Port us, and the Latin 
Veriion oi Cantcrus. 
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oV it by ^rJBirdi; If anything effential ffioiild hive beefx 
ornittefl by ^ferries, I propofe to infert it, with the conferic 
Xft the ^tfefeiit otoridr, among trty Annotation^ oh the Gtefck 
'text, Ante Mr. Craflock 'has indulged me with theperufal. 

Our Englilh Poet, from this character and 'employment bF 
Ion, as Treafurer of the Delphick Temple, has drawn a 
poetical compliment in his Latin Poem to the Librarian of 
Oxford, when he calls him, 

j3Eternorum operum cuftos fidelis ; 
Qu&ftdrque gtfzte nobilioris, 
Quito cui pra&fuitlon 
Claras ;Er*editbeides 
-"Oputenta deiper templa parentis, 
Fttivctfque fripodas, donaque Ddphica, 
-Ion AdteS gtnittts Ct eufi. 

Ad Joannem Roufitito. Strophe g, v.tfo. 
Ed. NeWton, vol. III. p. 638, 

■N°tr. 

Verfe 82. '*T3ifhntw. 
% 5J6. Chariot of the Sun. 

THE original expreffion here implies the quadriga, or 
cbaridt of the Sun, drawn by four horfes: And all thePoew, 
Painters, and Sculptors, both Ancient and Modern, have 
altadft univerfally beflowed this compliment on Apollo. The 
Schdliaft on our Author's Phoeniffe l has given the Greek 

s V. 3. Xpo»os, AtW, 'Ardour}, B^ovli. The expreffion of r&pwiru, applied 
to the chariot of the bun, alfo occurs in that play, (v. 1555.) And Valeria* 
'Ftacut&ys, 

Cum Phoebus equos wtilafque quadrigas 
Dirigir. lArgon. 1. XVI. v. 314.) 

D z names 
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names of thcfc four Steeds, which tranflated into Englifh 
imply, Time, Splendour, Lightning, Thunder; but Ovid 
in his ftory of Phaeton, though he derives the ctyftiology of 
them from the Greek language, correfponds in one inftance 
only of thefe four names with this Scholiaft, 

Intere* volucres Pyroeis, et Eous et JSthon, 
Solis eqni, quartufque Phlegon. 

(Met; l.II. v. 154.) 

There are other names affigned to thefe horfes of the fun 
by Fulgentius, who thus explains the propriety of them ; 
Erythraeus, or red, becaufe the Sun rifes with red ftreaks at 
the morning dawn; Aftseon, or Splendent, becaufe about 
the third hour hie (hines with a greater degree of refulgence ; 
Lampos, or glowing, becaufe at the meridian he has afcended 
the central circle ; and Philogeus, or the Lover of the Earth, 
becaufe about the ninth hour, verging towards the weft, he 
leans on the declivity: And the reafon of the Sun's quadriga 
is thus explained by him, .either becaufe he performs the 
annual revolution by the divifion of the four feafons, or be* 
caufe he meafures the fpace of the day in a path, which 
may be divided into four parts quadrifido limite * : The only 
inftance in any record of Antiquity, which I ever met to the 
contrary, is an affertion of the Scholiaft of Sophocles on the 
Ajax on the word Acuxow^Ay 3 ; who there remarks, that the 
Sun has two white Horfes for his car, Lampos and Phaeton.: 
But the paffage to which the Scholiaft there alludes (though 
he does not mention it^ will ferve to correct his error. For 

* L. I, Auft. Myth. ed. Stav. p. 637 & 6j8» 3 V. 681. A^mi «•? 

Homer 
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Homer in his 23d Odyffey 4 mentions the chariot of "Hue, 
or Aurora*, as drawn by two horfes, correfponding to thefc 
names of Lampos and Phaeton : Thefe by miftake he has 
transferred to the Sun, who in Poetical Mythology is a dif- 
tinft perfonage from Aurora ; and though this Goddefs is 
fometimes honoured with the chariot of the God Apollo, as 
in Virgil, 

Auroram Phaetontis equi jam luce vehebant. 

(.En. 5. v. 105.) 

And fometimes has a quadriga of her own, as in the fame 
Roman Poet, 

Rofeis Aurora quadrigis, 

(Ma. 6. r. 353.) 

Tet (he has oftener perhaps the humbler biga, or the car 9 
drawn by two horfes, as in Homer, Thus to give an inftance 
from the fame refpe&able authority, 

Aurora in rofeis fulgebat lutea bigis. 

(Mn. j. v. %6.) 

And Tzetzes in his commentary upon Lycophron 5 , citing 
Homer, exprefsly calls Lampos and Phaeton the Horfes of 
the Day, c Hp^. The biga was alfo the lefs afpiring equi* 
page of fobcr Night, as I (hall (hew in a fubfequent note * 
of this play, Befides this miftake of the Scholiaft of Sopho- 
cles, there is a remarkable exception to the eftabliflied opi- 
nion of the Sun's quadriga, which Montfaucon has infertcd 

4 V. 2+6. « V. 17. p. 3 & 4. ed. Potter, « V. ii$Ot 

D3 in 
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tW Wfcjjr quoiqpe r tote le$ AwjfflS («fy t ^i4ft^°r> ]*#& 
o^erves) ^ f a^p^t,c^ajfp : ap ; .^4 1 *^ 1 4 ( ^ ^^WW^ 1 * 
Lune n coi^x^^ f^t^cl*^ Tjbfc 

ftioderps, as" wel^as the. Apcfertf^, hav^ ig.gp^l ? l}$en.aj;r 
tentive to this circumftance: Thus Apollo in the celebrated; 
pi&ure by^ Quido Rfrery.,. in t^e EaJ^azp; di. Roipigliofi at 
Rome, has his c£af iot drawn by four horfes, and is impro- 
perly-called the Aurora. But the Author of the Polymetis, 
cfefcryiftg the dcff&s of' Rubens- ip rmfreprefenting-theallego* 
rical perfons of the Ancients, very judicioufly remarks, M Soch 
I fhould take the mean flaring Apollo to be in a chariot drawn 
bjr two barfes." (Dial,, j 8. p. 296.) 



Verfe 161. TLf&ru-ei* 

1 65. A Swan come* failing-. 

THE original metaphor is here borrowed, like the remi- 
gjtyffl: alarum, of th& Romans, from the oar, and applied to 
th§ Swaa failing in the air. 7 ; he Graciau- and- Roman Poets 
often ropref^r this- Bird; as fearing on its wing: But this is 
uoi ; only a^ppetioal idea* as many * per haps may be inclined t&* 
im&grpe, who. have* never' themfelves been fpeflatore of' the 
flight of:Swao*j; btttalfcva philofophieal truth; I have brep 
.aflBfttt- by. a very- emHwntN^turalift- now inEcgltod; that 

* Tom. I. c.»9f- p«-i2t. pi. 65. 

he 
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Jbha$ often feen Swans in Norway and Sweden towering to . 
my great altitude in the air ; and a learned Friend of un- 
questionable veracity informs me, that in the fevere winter of 
1745 many Swans to his knowledge came to Blenheim Park 
in Oxfordlhire* which Were never before feen in this coun- 
try, and as he juftly apprehends from the North; confe- 
quently they muft have croffed the Seas. Olaus Magnus in 
his Hiftory of Northern Nations obferves, that the Swans re- 
main inthefe Countries as long as the warmth continues, till 
at lafl, being conquered by the feverity of the weather, they 
raife themfelves in air, and fly to the warmer regions, and one 
may fee them elevated among the highefl: clouds x . Thus 
Thomas Bartholinus* in his Anatomy of the Swan informs us, 
that this Bird has its principal ftrength in its wings from the 
union of its tendons and porous bones: whence it often ex- 
pands its wings, and particularly when the zephyr blows : 
Hence forae are of opinion, continues he, that its found was 
occafipned not from its mouth, but from its expanded and 
inflated wings : To this allude the following lines, 

* Non canit affueta Cygnus vocalis in unda, 
NiZephyri fpirat mollioraura fibi. 

The ancient idea of the mufical quality of the Swan will be 
amply confidered in the following note ; but here I may ex- 
amine the Angular opinion, that the found was derived from 
the wings and not from the voice. Befides the above pafTage 

x ' Per altilfimas nubes evolare cernuntur. L. XIX. c, 14. p. 660. ed. i £55. 
* De Cygni anatorae ejufque cantu. Ed. 1668. p. 65. 
3 Here Bartholinus does not inform us of his authority for thefe verfes ; 
nor am I able at prefent to difcover ir. 

D 4 Bar- 
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Bartholinus has cited Nazianzen, who in one place 4 affert^ 
that the Swan fings, when it unfolds its wings to the air, 
while the whittling occafions the melody ; and in another % 
that it fings a fweet and harmonious drain, when the Zephyr 
infpire3 its wings. To this idea, adds Bartholinus, Statius 
probably alludes in that line of his firft Sylva, 

Claraque gaudentes plauferunt limina 6 cygni. 

(V. 146.) 

The above three mentioned paffages are contained in a note 
of La Cerda 7 on the ninth Eclogue of Virgil 8 , to whom 
Bartholinus is probably indebted for them : but the inference, 
which is drawn by the learned Critick, is very different from 
that of the ingenious Naturalift : The former folves the an- 
cient opinion of the harmony of the Swan from the whittling 
of its wings : The latter condemns it as a mott ridiculous error ; 
for no Philofopher of found judgment in his opinion has ever 
taught, that the voice could refalt from the clapping of the 
wings *. It will be curious and interctting however to furvey 
the additional authorities of the Ancients in fupport of this 
extraordinary notion, as it has never yet been done to my 
knowledge. Homer, or the author of thofe Hymns attributed 
to him, thus addreffes Apollo : 

4>c/oS <rs [asv, xki yvoycjog V7ro 7f]sgvyc*jv hiy cUftstt 

v O%fy hn\ OfuxTTcow. (OdyiT. & vol. II. ed. Clerke, p. 754.) 

4 , The words in the original run thus : 

ft-oiv fAtXoi t# atyytxa. (Orar. j4.'iom. I. p. $4.1. ed. 1630.) 
5 "Oral awuty t*J Zt&vfiv ra$ vlitvycts i[AV*uv h$v ri **) ba^fM>*iQt. 

(Epift. I. Id. p. 768.) 
' He cites it in Omina : but it is limina in my edition. Lug. 1(171. 
' Vol.111, ed.1619. p. i*>. • (V. 29. » P. 65. 

The 
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The Swan, exulting on , the bank, (logs thee, O Phoebus, 

with a delightful 10 found from under its wing. Thus I un- 
derftand the expreffion in Apollonius Rhodius, 

(Argon. 1. IV. v. 1301.) 

To imply that the Swans by their motion produce their me- 
lody : But Ariftophanes exprefsly alludes to this notion in the 
play of his Birds. 

T<HC6V$S TVOTOfOt 

TioriOTioriOTty^ 
StyApyJJ £o?jv ojjlS 

*fiOTlOTlOTlQTiy%. (*• 775.) 

And Anacreon is explicit to this purpofe, 

HoXiolg iflsfwoy ftsXTrow 

*Avl/x» ovvavtov rftfp* (Carm. 56. V. 3 J.) 

As the Swan of Cayfter, finging with its beautiful wings a 
train in concert with the wind. Thus Philoftratus" in the 
life of Apollonius informs us, that the Swans, which were fed 
fa the meadow, formed a chorus round his mother, as fhe was 
flccping, and raifing their wings according to cuftora re- 
founded in concert, for the Zephyr breathed at the fame time 

10 Thus I have translated the word \iya y for our Poet in his Heraclidaet 
beftowa this epithet on the flute, xfytta x*t3 x*ps (▼• ^93*) and in his Bao 
chae he calls the flute tvxiXot&s (v. 160.) or fweetly founding ; confequently 
the former word \iyn* mult alfo imply an agreeable tone : Befide* Hefychius 
defines xfyo, Tdyd&u *#•*. which correfponds with the fame idea* 

11 L. L c. 5. p. 7. ed. Clear. 

in 
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ip th$ tiaea)dqw:* The fapae Author 143 one of hjs linages^* 
averts, th^t it is the wipd of the Zephyr, which infpires tfce 
Swans with their fong,. and that the Swans $3?pa$d thajr 
wings to receive this percuffion : And in another of his 
Images I3 he obfe$ve r s, that the Swans made ufe of a gentle 
and obvious Zephyr, which is reported to confpire in con- 
cert with* their mournful foog. Theodorus Bi&opof Tarftis, 
a* contained ipiPhptiufr X4 , exprefsly afks, # whether the- waiu 
of reafon in Swans prevented them ever from finging- with 
their wings; and Himerius l s the Sophift, preferved in the 
fame Author, afferts, that in a certain vernal meadow there 
was a Swan, who was ready to expand his wings to the Ze- 
phyr in order to fing. Chryfoftom l6 alfo draws a comparifon 
from Swans finging with their wings, tfi we defcend to mo- 
dern Authorities, in the Ornithology x 7 of Aldrovandus, Poli- 
tian is cited, as affirming that the Swan is declared never to 
ling, except when the Zephyr breathes, ancj the fame Nam 
ralift produces the following lines of another; Author to this 
eflfea, 

Sed, qui tenent- arcana Natnnr, negant 

j^H^i qloj^pv ni loncnt Favonii. 

H.e alfo obferyes from.Pierius ,8 , that among the ^Egyptians* 
winged boy, reprefenting the Zephyr, was painted as the fymr 
bolof fqng; for i?.is that wind which infpires and increafes 

**- Prudes, 1; It c. 9* Id; p- 775, 13 Phaeton, Id* p. 78** 

14 Bibliot. p. 686. ed. Schcwus. X5 Id. p. 1127. 

. x * Q#r. 33. X7 Torn. III. 1. 19, p. 31. ed*. 1603- . 

. x * -Canti Jens WQ 6jgH Vin videa$- pue^ul ii(n alatu m , qui ventus . Zephyrug, if 
eniiqcatUMiP Olpribus infpifat & elargirur : Piqgicur verois delicarpg mollis 
Ciijus tpQdi e|t aura ejus quam libenter adeo captamus ; Olorum xrero pkirnap 
identidem ajiflttfu C9 furrigumujr* quippe quae repercuffu veqti. cquinipventuiv 
^Pier. Hieroglyph. I. XXIII. p. 830. ed. 1.602.) 

the 
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tlift.m^ad)^ of, Siwav; Bp is.depiQed foft apcl delicate, like 
tjip gale, which we imbibe with fo much pleafure; the 
featfiers of the Swan are inflated by. its infpiration, as they 
^Tje.mgveci by; the pcrcyffipn pf : the wind. Leiand alfo in 
his Kmm.wri** fc$W. in. the following; Hpes to aljude to this 
iwiop,. 

Strepitum dedit. fpnorum « 

Cygnorura niveus chprus caneqtum 

Goncjaflis alacjri vigors pennis. 

ItinQr. vol. IX. p. iq. ed. Hcarne, 

The reader may perhaps be aftoniQled to find, that an idea 
of this extraordinary nature could prevail among fo many dif^ 
ferent Authors, and in ages fo remote from each other. 



N° VII. 

Verfe t6$, Tag nc*yOu$Qoyy£$ cfi&$ 9 

170* Or thou wilt-deep thy melody in blood. 

SIN C,E the Animal Creation is uniform in the excrcife* 
of, their faculties, implanted by Nature, the prevailing opi- 
iyon of the mufical power of the Swan among the Greeks, 
apd Romans arrefts the attention of curiofity, and demands. 
an inquiry into the nature of the evidence. When an ancient- 
notion revolts againft the reigning ideas of Mankind, we are 
tpp. often... difpofed to reject the teftimony of enlightened 
Nations, and to condemn it unheard, as a vulgar error : But 
Candour, unbiaffed by prejudice, fufpends her verdift, till 
the whole teftimony* fairly ftated, is impartially difcuffed. 
x The 
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The Poet, at liberty to rove in the fairy fields of imagination, 
feels even bis Genius fettered in the regular path of Nature : 
He may create Centaurs and Chimseras, but he cannot coiin- 
teraft the eftablifhed properties of Animals, expofed to the 
common eye of Obfervation. This opinion however of the 
harmony of the Swan is not the vifionary dream of Ancient 
Poetry ; even Pagan Philofophy cooly and deliberately af- 
fcnted to it. Not only Virgil J celebrates his Patron Varus 
with wafting his fame to heaven by the melodious Swans of 
Roman Poetry ; but Plato * afferts, that the foul of Orpheus 
migrated into a Swan, which, like other mufical animals, 
migrates alfo into the human form : And in his Phcedo, when, 
the friend of Socrates obferves, that he is afraid of molefting . 
him, fo near the hour of his melancholy cataftrophe, the 
Philofopher replies, " I appear to you then inferior in divi- 
nation even to Swans, for when they perceive themfelves 
dying, though before often muiical, yet are they then in a 
remarkable manner, exulting at their approaching vifit to' 
that God whofe minifters they are : But Men on account of 
their own apprehenfion of death belie thefe Swans, and afiert 
them to be particularly vocal from their lamentation *." Not 
only Horace 4 calls Pindar the Dircsean Swan, and metatnor- 
phofes himfelf into the Bird of Melody 5 ; but Ariftotle in 
his Hiftory of Animals 6 informs us, that Swans are mufical 
and particularly at the approach of death; he adds, that 

1 Eel, q. v. 29. * DcRep. ed. Scrran, vol, II. p. 620. * Vol. I. p. 85% ' 
4 L. IV. Od. 2. v. 25. And thus the Author of the following lincs f 

* L. II. Od. 20. v. 15. • L.IX. c. 12, 

many 
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many perfons, failing towards Libya, often met with thofe 
Swans in the fea finging with a mournful voice, and then 
faw them expire. Not only the Poetefc Erinna is flattered by 
an Author in the Anthologia 7 , as pofleffing the voice of a 
Swan; but the Orator Craffus is complimented in the fame 
manner by Cicero *, Ilia tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis 
vox; and he obferves in another place 9 , that Swans are 
juftly dedicated to Apollo, becaufe they feem to derive their 
fpirit of divination from him ; and, forefeeing the happinefs 
of death, chearfully expire with a fong : And Philoftratus x ° 
afierts, that as the Phoenix confumed in the nefl fings the 
fong, which ufliers in its death, fo according to the mod ac- 
curate account of thofe, who have heard them, the Swans 
are faid to do the fame. Hence we difcover, that this efta- 
blifhed notion of Antiquity was not only confecrated by the 
Poets, but had alfo the concurrent teftimony of Philofophers. 
Since in fupport of this idea it would be fuperfluous to ac- 
cumulate more paffages, I will proceed to confider the ancient 
evidence, which queftioned or oppofed the veracity of the fo&. 
To begin with iElian, this Author in his book on Ani- 
mals aflerts ", a that he is not able to affirm, how the Swan, 
whom many Poets, as well as Writers in Profe, make the 
Minifter of Apollo, excells in the power of mufical fong ; but 
the ancients were perfuaded, continues he, that having fung, 
as it wassailed the Swan's dirge, he then departed : And in 
his Various Hiftory I2 he remarks, that it is a frequent affer- 
tion, that Swans are mufical ; but be adds, that for his part 



* L. Ilf. c. 25. ep. 66. • Dc Orat. !. III. c. ** 

9 TufcuL Difput. 1. 1, c. 30. H. L. III. c. 49. ed. Olear. p. x*r. 

** Dc Nat. Anim. ,UL su^z. *• I<.J. c. 14. 
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life nettt^hearfl'ototefirig, ndr perhaps any otf e 'cfte : Tt'ft 
liowevcr bifle^ed, that this aniitial dofes fing ; anil they affirtft 
it particularly harmonious and xodal ito'tihe period, tfpprosfcbr- 
Sng its diflbhttion." Hehce it appc^fs, that ^Blian only \te- 
Vered in his dfon opinion onthisfiibjeft'; and this Kattfrallft 
'in other parts of his works often Petitions the gerteral icfek 
'fcHtertained bTthe melody of the 'Swan, I'fcus, after cititf£ 
fcriftotfe, he adds '4, " that this bird delights in foudtaitf*, 
lakes, pools, and other places, abounding %ith rivufets ahfi 
water : and there the experiences! Peribns affirto, that it fcfcer- 
cifes its tnufical faculty :" In another paflage *s ht bbferves, 
that Swans are fubfervietit to Apollo, and acctfrditfg to re- 
port fnoft mtffical: But he alfo relates the following anecdote 1 : 
"'• When the Priefts of the Hyperborean tApbliopetfclrm thehr 
facred folemnity at the cuftottary period, a pfbdigibtis ntirfc- 
bfer of Swans from the Ripphsean moutitairis, after thieirfflgHt 
round the temple for the purpofe, as it were, of Itftir&ttoii, 
defcends into the largeft Xtid !tioft beautiful cbtirt 6f itik 
temple : And when the fidgets in their language tttebritfc 
""the God, and the Muficians attune their harrtionibus fym- 
*phony, the Swans join the concert, and ate fo far from find- 
ing with drflbnance and oiit of tune, ftlat obeying, is itttefe, 
the inftru&idn of the Matter 6f the Band, they cooperate 
•with the expert Performers of thofe confecrated hymns." Ifa 

13 This paflage is erroneoufly quoted by Barnes In his note on the Releikt 
of our Poet, (v. 1115.) with the omifiion of the negative, fo that *A£lian is 
fhefe faid to have heard himfel'f the fong of the Swan ; but the Englifti Com- 
mentator is undoubtedly nulla ken in his feme of the Grecian Author. This, 
error is not peculiar to Barnes alone, for Ccclius Rhodiginus has committed 
the fame milfake. (I. IX. c. £.) 
'* De Nat. Aniw. 1. X, c. 36. l » Id. I. XIV. c. 13. l * Id. l.XL c. 1. 

another 
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another pafTage' 16 he rfcafdns with all tfife folemhity of Tphilb- 
fophy, and with the appearance of convitfion frdfn this rt- 
cerved idea :'" The Swan furpaflesMan In things olf tfefe hjgh- 
eft ihoment; for he knows when life is vergihg to its -etui* 
abd in order to ; bear the appto&ch of death with tranquillity, 
he has received the mofl delightful gift from Nature : Thtft 
feorffideht rs he, that in death there is no unpleafant otpataftft 
fetifation : But Man (hudders at'that, of which he is igildratft, 
and imagines it his greateft misfortune : Indeed fo wonddrfiA 
is the tranquillity in the Swaft, that in the very cataftrophe of 
its life it warbles, as it were, its funeral dirge/" The netft 
authority, Which 1 lhall mention on this fubjeft, Is that of 
Pliny *7, who obferves, "that by fome experiments (which hfe 
fuppofes erroneous) the plaintive fong of Swans on their 
death is reported :" He does not inform us what thefe experi- 
ments were : feut we read in Athenaeus l8 , " that Myndius 
Alexander, having purfued many Swans, who were dying, 
never heard them fing :" How this Philofopher difcovered that 
thefe Swans were dying, it may perhaps be difficult to con- 
jecture. T*he ftrongeft teftimony however of Antiquity 
againff this general notion of the Swan's harmony is that of 
Lucian x * ; who relates, u that he inquired ©f the failors on the 
river Eridanus, when the Swans would begin to fing their 
harmonious tune; to which they replied with laughter, that 
they, who had conftantly failed and worked on the river 
from their infancy, had never feen but a few Swans among 
the marfhes, and thofe croaked very unmufically and weakly, 

16 Id. I. V. c. 34, X7 Olorum morre narratur flebilis canuw 

{fclfo ut arbirror) aliquot experimentis. (Nat. Hill. 1. X. c. 23. 
" L IX. c. 11. p. 393. ed. Cauiab. 
29 De ElcarofeuCycnw, vol. III. p. 89. ed. Hemfler. 

fo 
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lb that crows and jack-daws in comparifoh of them were 
Sirens : Bnt their fweet melody, as you reprefent it, add 
they, we never heard even in a dream; fo that we are 
amazed how thefe fables concerning our country were in- 
vented among you." Thefe I believe are all the paffages in 
ancient Authors, which queftioned or oppofed the general 
testimony of this received opinion. I (hall now proceed to 
colled the evidence of the Moderns, both in fupport of the 
notion, as againft it. 

The firft authority in the order of Chronology is that of our 
Antiquarian Leland, who in 1545 publUhed his KiW/ov 
Sfffjuz, or Swan's.Song: In this corapofition the following lines 
deferve our attention on this fubjeft : 

Afpice qua pompa Thamefinis fertur in undis 

Ifiaca veniens Cygnus fpeciofus ab urbe; 

Ufque ducem placidc fequitur chorus almus ovantem ; 

Ille fuas refono celebrabit carmine ripas, 

Nomen et Henrici Regis feliciter amplum 

Concentor fublime feret fuper aethera tetus 1 

Praebeat attentas auditor muficus aures, 

Rara quidem Cygnum res eft audire canentem * 

Concinuiffe tamen doflorum turba virorum 

Prxdicat, & melicae vocis punltum omne tulifle. 

(Leland's Itin. voh IX. p. 6. ed.Hearne.) 

The next evidence, which I (hall mention, is that of Olaus 
Magnus, who in his Hiftory of Northern Nations *° afferts, 
that the Swan modulates the fweetnefs of its fong on account 
of its long and winding neck ; which necefTarily occafions the 



*° L.XIX. c. 14. De Cygnis, p. 660. ed. 155$. 
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Voice to be foriorous ; that it fings lefs often than other Birds, 
except during the production of its young, or any great feve- 
rity of cold, and that in the waters of the North ; he after- 
wards adds, that the Hunters know by experience, that thefc 
Birds at j naturally delighted by the fweet fong of the harp 
an^i ripe ; and therefore having formed the image of an ox 
or horfe, or under one of thefe real Animals, they play 
near the fliore, until the Swan approaching, and intent on 
its melodious voice, they plunge into its breaft a point of 
iron fattened to a fpear, and then draw it to fhore by means 
of a (tring." 

I come next to the great Naturalift of the 16 th Century 
Aldrovandus, who has fupported by thefe arguments in 
hfe Ornithology Z1 the fong of the Swan. " ift, By the uni- 
verfal aflent of the ancient Philofophers and Poets of the 
Greeks and Romans, fince this mud be fuppofed to have had 
fome foundation, id, Becaufe this Bird was the hierogly- 
phick of Mufick among the Egyptians, to whom the Gre- 
cians were indebted for their philofophy. This appears from 
the teftimony of Orus Apollo 2 % who tells us, that when 
they wanted to reprefent an old mufician, they depifted a 
Swan, as that in an advanced age lings the moft enchanting 
melody. Pierius 23 Valerianus alfo aflerts the fame in regard 
to this hieroglyphick. 3d, Becaufe the Swan was confecrated 
by the Ancients to Apollo, the inventor of Mufick, 4th, Be- 
caufe diftinguifiaed Philofophers a4 deferye affent to their tef- 
timony, 

II Tom* III. 1. ig. p. 41. ed. 1603. 

flu yrqomait. L. II. c. 3. ed. Pauw, p. 100. 

*' Hieroglyph. 1. XXIII. p. 228* ed. 1602. *♦ Demum quod 

▼iris philofophis nominatira clariff. & ezcelkntiff. D. Frcderico Pendafio, 

E Phi- 
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timony, fuch as Frederick Pendafius, who aflertcd, that, as 
he was failing on the lake of Mantua, he frequently heard 
Swans fing mod melodioufly : And George Braun attefted, 
that near London * 5 , a Mart of England, flocks of Swans 
receive the fleets entering with joyful acclamations in the 
fea, and welcome them with feftive fongs. The writings of 
Albertus declare, that he had obferved the mournful drain 
of this Animal on any occafion of forrow; but I am of opi- 
nion, that they do not only fing through melancholy, but 
alfo in joy : And Antonius Mufa Brafavelus attefts, that he 
had remarked that fome Swans would fing towards the con- 
clufion of their life, but not all. 5th, Becaufe fome marl 
time Belga, as the Frifii, Batavi, and others adjacent fc 
them, among whom, from the multitude of their lakes 
Swans are extremely frequent, call them in their vernaculai 

Philofophlae Profeflbri celeberrirao, fe Cycnos frequenter cantantes fuavite 
in lacM Mantuano cymba veftum audivifle aflerenti, tanquam fide dignirlinv 
non iUibenrer fidem adhibentes fuffragamus : Georgius Braun Cygnos ten 
tatur prope Loadinum Anglise emporium in mari agminatim lseto occurfu £ 
feftivis cantibus fubeuntes claries excipere. Scribit item Albertus fe hujul 
modi vo^es lu^ubres in quaiibet triftitia ab eis edi animadvertiffe; Ego autet 
non in trillitia tanrurr. eos canere exiftimo fed in gaudio etiam : Antoniu 
Mufa Brafavelus in Comment: ad Porphyr. Ifagag. Cycnos fub vita* exitut 
canere lefe obiervaife teiiatur, (cd omnes id facere negat. (Tom. III. 1. 15 
p. 21.) 

15 It is remarkable that Drayton fpeaking of the Swans on the rive 
Thames fays, 

The Swans with mufick, that the roothers make, 
Ruiiling their plumes, came gliding on the lake. 

Heroical Epift. vol, I. p. 349. 

And TVTilton in his Latin Poem to the Marquis of Villa fuppofes the modu- 
lation cf Swans on the Thames near the fea : 

Nos eriam in noftro modulantcs flumine cygnos 
Crecin.us obfeuras no&is fenfifie per umbras, 
Qu:\ Tha metis late puris argenteus urnis 
Oceani glaucos perfuadit gurgite crines. 

Ed. NewtOn, vol.III v p. 671. v. 33. 

tongue 
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tongue Huyler, which is a word not very unlike Olor, and 
is clofely expreffive of its propriety; for it fingnifies to la- 
ment, to cry, or to weep ; by which they denote, that they 
utter a fort of plaintive fong, and modulate it with a fweet 
lamentation : But becaufe it appeared melancholy, the Poets 
therefore feigned, that it was adapted, as a funeral dirge to 
their death, and was fung by them in the approaching hour 
of difTolution, as prefaging it. 6th, But I have often ob- 
ferved very accurately and my felf heard Swans murmur a cur- 
tain harmonious, but melancholy drain, fo that the Syrians 
did not without reafon fuppofe that Swans were Sirens, who 
after bathing in the water attune their pleafant melody ; we 
will therefore with Paufanias conclude, that the glory of mu- 
fick is the property of the Swan. 7th. What rivets him in 
this opinion, is the remarkable and wonderful ftru&ure of 
the arteria afpera, or the windpipe in the Swan, firft ob- 
served by him ; on the properties of which he has exfpati- 
ated, and has alfo delineated a<J the anatomy of it ; and fays 
that he is eafily prevailed a7 upon to think the opinion of thofe 
more plaufible, who maintain the melody of this Bird, and 
particularly at its approach towards death. 5 ' Such is the out- 
line of the teftimony collefted from Aldrovandus. Hence I 
pafs to the evidence of Olaus Wormius, which is here ftated, 
as extracted from his Mufaeum* 8 . "There is no inconfiderable 
contention, fays he, among Authors concerning the fong of 
the Swan : Some, who have obferved that they utter a harfh 
and difagreeable found, attribute no fweetnefs to their fong : 

ae PI. 13, 14, 1 J. torn. Ill, 

*i Facite inducor ut verifimiliorem eorum efle credam fententiam, qui 
dulcc melds praefertim nvmi vicmos cantare dicunr. Tom. III. 1. 19. p. 20. 

a8 B. III. c. 2. p. 357. ed. 1678. He cites Olaus Wormius Mufaeum, 
(b. 111. c.i 3.) 

E % Others, 
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Others, paying regard to the relations of fo many Poets and 4 
Hiftorfans, Have not the leaft doubt of their melody : Eveiv 
Aidrovandbs inclines to this opinion, deducing his argument 
from the conformation of the afpera arteria, extremely 
adapted for the formation of ali founds. For my part,. I will 
not conceal my own opinion : There was in my family a mod 
refpeffable young Man, one Mr. John Roftorph a % Student 
in Theology, a Norwegian by Nation : This youth did upon 
his credit, and with the interpofition of an oath, folemnljr 
affirm, that himfelf in the Nidrofian territory did once by the^ 
fea-(hore early in the morning hear an unufual and moff fweec 
murmur, compofed of mofl: pleafant whiftlings and founds y 
as he knew not whence it camej or how it was made, fince he 
faw no man near, who might be the author of this modulation,, 
looking round about him, and' climbing^ up to the top of a 
certain promontory, he beheld an infinite number of Swans, 
gathered together in a neighbouring bay of the fea, attuning 
this harmony ; a fweeter than which in all his life he had; 
never heard. By fome Icelanders lo r my Scholars, I' Have 

underffood? 

** Erar hr fatgUi£ md jiivenis honeftiflimus, D. Johannes Roftorphius r 
S. Theologian Stucfto&s, Norvagus Natione ; hie bona fide, interpofito jura- 
jhento, fancle affirmavit fe in trad a Nidrofiano ad littus maris fummo mane 
infblitum ac fuavifnmum audivifle murmur fibilis ac fonis jucundiifime per* 
mi ft urn ; quod unde, aut quo pa&o excitaretur cum ignoraret, fiquidem ne- 
minem vidit hujus modulanonis authorem, undique circumfpiciens & jugum 
promontorii cujufdam fcandens, vidit Cygnorum multitudinem infinitam in 
finu maris vicino conglomeratam harmoniam banc modulantem, qua fuavio- 
rem in vira nunquam audivit. Ab Idandis miibufdam meis difcipalis percepi 
nihil hac harmonia apud ipfos frequentius lis in locis ubi Cygni lunt : quod 
ideo adduce, ut prseuantiffimorum autorum de hac cantione Cygnet nou 
variant efle relationem vel modern is experi mentis comprobari confteu -Mu> 
faeum Wormianum, p. 299. ed. Lugd. 1655. 

30 In the Letters on Iceland, containing obfervations made during a voyage 
in the year 1772 by Uno Von Troii, there are the following remarks on the 

Swans*, 
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sinderftood that nothing is more frequent with them than this 
harmony in thofe places, where there are Swans. I mention 
this circumftance, that the report of the moft refpeftable 
authors concerning the fong of the Swan may appear to be 
not unfupported, but even attefted by modern experiments. 
Thus far Olaus Worraius, 

The next authority, which I fhall produce, is that of 
Thomas Bartholinus, who wrote a treatife on the Swan ; I 
-discovered this from a note of Harduin 3I on Pliny /j and by 
an application to the Library of the Britilh Mufeura, I 
found the book, correfponding to the title inferted in the 
i ote 3 * below,; hence I have extrafted the following anecdotes 
on this fubjefit. After an analyfis of its anatomy, of which the 
firft part of the treatife confifts, he comes to themufical qua- 
lity of the Swan ; "To this 33 , fays he, little credit is given by 

Swans, as extra&ed from the tranflation of them into English, publifhed in 
thejjiefent year : " They are faid to ling very harmonioufly in the cold dark 
wmter nights ; but though it was in the month of September when I was 
upon 'he ifland, I never oner enjoyed the pleafure of a finglc fong." P. 143. 

** fteseit^a difcrepantibus inter fe fcriptorum feritenrris dudum agitata; 
quam veritati demum alter uiffe fe exiftimat, vindicato eyempum cantu, ex- 
emplilque recentibus confirmato, Thomas Bartholinus fingulari opere de 
eyeno, a fee. 44. ad 54. (Nat. Hift. 1. X, c. 32. voLL p. 557.) 

** 'Thomas Bartholini Differtatio de Cygui anatome ejufque cantu a Jo* 
hanne Jacobo Benfelino in Academic Harnienfi # nunc notulis quibufdam 
audior edita ex fchedis paternis a Cafpare Bart noli no_Thomae Fiho, 1668. 
Tnis Bartholinus wasrborn' at Copenhagen in 1616, and died in 1680: He 
was Proteflbr of Mathematicks in that City, had alfo an anatomical chair, 
was the Phyfician of the King, and at laft one of the Grand Council of Den- 
mark : He published Several works. See Niceron. toiu. VI. p. 131. 

33 Huic quidem a nonnullis parum habetur fidei ; verum ita fe rem habere 
teftii ego oculatus, qui ct meis auribus canentem audivi, & ilatim morientem 
▼idere affirmo, fed id cafu. Quicquid enim de cantu cygni dicatur, obi'erva- 
vi diligenter fere non canere nifi verno tempore, quo faepe in litore maris 
nofti'i Hagaeftaedani & Holbecani tercentos fimul concinentes, vel pot i us in- 
condi'um ltrepentes drenfantefque audivi, fufpicorque turn ad coitum invitari 
a maribus fceminas vel faeminas ova ponere. Alias prorfus rnucos cygnoi 
xeliquo anni tempore per fluvios &c maria noflra ferri obfervavi. (P. 69.) 

E 3 fomt 
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fome People ; but that this is the truth I had myfelf ocular 
demonftration, and have heard with mine own ears a Swan 
ling, and affirm that I faw it inftantiy die •, but this I im- 
pute to chance : whatever may be faid of the Swan's fong, 
I have commonly and accurately ohferved, that it never fings, 
except in thefpring 34 ; at which time I have heard at lead 300 
on the fhore of the fea, bordering on Hagaefted 35 and Hol- 
bec, finging or rather making an uncouth found, and imagine, 
that the females are then invited by the males, or that the 
former are then laying their eggs : At other feafons of the 
year I have obferved, that Swans in our rivers and feas are 
generally mute : Were 1 to produce more examples 36 , which 
are many and weighty, both in Iceland and Norway, ob- 
vious almoft to all, I might extend my treatife to an infinite 
length : I will however cite one inflance of the raoft credita- 
ble authority, which is that of a Student of Norway, and a 
friend of mine, George Wilhemi, who heard the fame fong 
with his ears ; as he was walking by chance on a Jhady ver- 

34 It may not perhaps be unworthy of obfervarion, that according to this 
idea of Bartholin us of the vernal fong of the Swan Dionyfius in his poetical 
furvey of the world defcribes them as vocal in the fpring, 

Kvkvuv itVai'ot; X»yt/p}y oV«. V» 834.0 

* 5 A place near Copenhagen. 

3 6 Plura, fi perfequamur exempla, quae magna & gravia funt, & turn in 
Iflandia turn in Norwegia quoque tantum non omnibus obvia, in infinitum 
pofTemus pro^redi. Unicum adhuc bona fide afieram de Norwegio quodam 
fhidiofo Gcorgio Wilhelmi amico meo, qui eundem quoque cantum fui» 
haufit aureus : U aiiquaudo forte for tuna in viridi & opaca ripa inambulans 
advolantes ibi cygnos aliquot aniraadvertit, & via quadam fatis humili : Tum 
ille glandibus plumbeis expeditus ex eo agmine unum trajicir ; deciditque ifte 
illico & moritur : At fuperiHtes focii fato follic'ui in orbem convoke defpicere 
fed & fuaviter concinere, quafi leflum admodulantes tanto quidem & tarn dulci 
modulamine, ut eflet & ad videndum errclior & ad audiendum incitatior : 
Hiiroriam hauc poftei clariffimis multis & eminentiffimis viris ferio enarravit. 

(i>. 7 o.) 
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clant bank, he obferved fome Swans flying towards him, and 
at a fmall diftance : Being fnrniflied at the time with a gun, 
he ihot one out of the flight, which inftantly dropping' ex- 
pired : His furviving companions, concerned for his death, 
hovered round him in a circle, beheld him, and fung fweetly, 
attuning, as it were, their funeral dirge with fo exquifite a 
modulation, that his curiofity was excited both to behold and 
liften to them : He afterwards ferioufly related this circum* 
fiance to many eminent and diftinguilhed Men." The Author 
after this proceeds to produce other teftimonies corroborat- 
ing, this aflertion ; €t Paulus 37 MeliiTus Schedius Francus, an 
excellent Poet of his age, afferted, that he heard Swans ling 
moft meJodioufly, where the cygnets are bred in the canals, 
as he was rowing in a boat on the Thames againft the 
ft ream towards London, and he maintained the truth of this 
fad in the moft folemn manner ; Adamus Silefius in the de- 
fcription of his life mention^ this circumftance. We alfo 
readily affent to the fuffrage of other Men and thofe* Philofo- 
phers of the moft unexceptionable veracity. " He then pro- 
duces the teftimony from Aldrovandus, which I have already 
cited ; and afterwards adds, " that experience is the moft ir- 
refragable witnefs, that Swans are melodious in a wonderful 
manner : Let us hear Oppian, who was extremely diligent 
in obferving the fong of thofe birds ; and he in his Halieu- 



37 Paulus Meliflus Schedius Francus, vatum fui feculi princeps, fe dul- 
ciffimc cantantes olores, cygneae ubi in foflis ^luntur, 8c deinde adverfo Tamefi 
flumine cymba ve&um verfus Londinum omni aifeveratione affirmabat; 
cojus mem i nit etiam vitam defcribens, 1615. Adamus Silefius. Aliis prae- 
tere& viris philofophis, tanquam fide digniffimis, non illibenter habentes fidem 
fuffragamur. 
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ticks 3f , or Pifcatory Poems, afferts, that the rocks and vaU 
lies reecho to the fong of the Swan, and of all Birds they 
are efteemed the moft mufical, and by that title confecrated to 
Apollo : They do not however (ing with a plaintive note, as 
the alcedines, or king fifhers, but with a fweet mellifluous 
ftrain, like a concert of foft inftruroents : In the fequel of 
his treatife he imagines, that from the foft melody of this 
modulation Antiquity 3e invented the fable of the mournful 
funeral dirge, prefaging the inftant period of its death : Upon 
the whole he concludes, that though many perfons affirm 
that Swans would fing, yet feveral deny it ; but this {ie cje* 
dares is owing to the impetuofity of £ frantick zeal, and to 
the influence of degenerate cuftom againft experience and 
the testimony of thofe, who in inveftigating caufes of this 
nature have beftowed much time and labour • And he adds, 
that many moderns aflent to the opinion of thofe who main-? 
tain the faft." Such is the general outline of the curious in* 
formation, contained in this treatife of Thomas Bartholinus : 
It is very remarkable, that this ihould have efcaped the ob* 
fervation of many learned Men, fuch as Spanheim and Ef?. 
neftus, Editors of Callimachus ; the latter of whom furnilhes 
us with other corroborating evidence to the fame purpofe in 
a note, printed at Leyden in 1761, on the following verfe in 
the Hymn to Apollo of that Poet, 

'O o€ Miens Iv wi kmKqv d/ihi 4 °. (v. 5.) 

*• Ihav£ not been able to find the paiTa^e in Opptan here alluded to ; hut 
that Author in his Poem on Hunting! 'mentions, that Swans are not the only 
BrnU; who a»e mufical Prophets or" their death, (L. 11. v. 548,) v 

>J«P.6 3 . "* " .' 

*& This line is thus translated by Prior, 

And hovc-tiug Swans, their throatB releas'd 
From native iilcoce, carol foiu^s harmonious. 

■-»•♦_ "»* ■' (^Callirn. Hymu tqApolto.) 

'" ■'■'' " w " fl^rt 
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" In addition 41 , fays he, to thofe things, which are faid 
by learped Men, concerning the fong of the Swan, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that an Afiatick confirmed to 
me, that he in Afia had heard Swans when finging; and 
Panlus Vidalinus related to me, what he alfo publickly a£> 
ferted in his panegyrick on the King of Denmark in thefe 
words : In regard to Swans, which I here mention for the 
fake of the learned, when I once heard my much refpeded 
Preceptor cxprefs his aftonifhment, that the Ancients had de- 
livered down fo many things, concerning the fong of the 
Sivan, whom no one in more modern times, either in thefe 
^countries or in Italy, or in any region of Europe, had ever' 
heard fing, 1 was fuprifed at this obfervation, as having often 
myfelf heard in my own country with pleafure the fonoroos 
$md pleafant voice of Swans : I was therefore extremely glad, 
that, as a witnefs both with mine own eyes and ears, I was 

There is # nothing in the original, which implies only that the Swan in the 
air fing^ charmingly, to juftify the liberty of theEnglifh Poet in imputing to 
them native fileace, contrary to the Grecian idea, and theexprefs ailertionof 
Cailimachns in other ptiflagts ; for in the Hymn to Delos he calls them the 
iinging Muficiansof iheQod (v. 249.) and the Birds of the Mufes, the moil 
harmonious or the winged choir, (v. 252.) 

1 • 4X Adea, quae de cy^ni cantu a viris doftis etiam dicuntur, non alienum 
(it d« cere; mini & hominem Afianum confirmafle, cantantes fe in Afia audif- 
fc cygnos ; & de lilfindi^ rerulit mihi Paulus Vidalinus, qui id etiam apud nog 
patam in oratione pane^yric^ in Regem Dania; narravit his verbis, Denique 
etianrcygni fiveolore?, quos eiuditorurn gratia hie memorare libet, cum all* 
qu.*m mini djleftilTimum quondam preceptorem audierim mirari, quod veteres 
de cantu cygneo tain mulraprodititrint, quos tamen recentiori asvo nee in his 
loVis nee in Itali$, nee in ulla fcuropae regione cantare quifquam audiviflet, 
mirahaf e^o hunc icrmonem, qui i^fe in mej quidem patria fonoram illam & 
amaeuam cygnorum vocem laepe noh fine voluptate audiveram : quare valde 
g^bdebam/quod ego ipie'teftis oculatus atque auritus hanc antiquiffimam tra- 
iti ionem centra recentiorum dubia confirmare poflem; ea autem fabulacit, 
quod morti -vicinas canat. (£rneftus'in v. $.) Hymn, in ApolJ. Callim. 
{vol, I. p. 4 1 .i 

^ able 
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a]>Je to confirm this mort ancient tradition againft, the doubts 
of the Moderns ; but it is a fable that the Bird -tings at the 
approachof death." Thefe are the teftimonies of more mo- 
dpra Anchors, which tend to eftablifh the received notion of 
thq. Ancients on this fubjeft: But others have roundly and;, 
positively denied the veracity of thefaft. Among thefe I find, 
the names of Erafmus, Julius, Sc^liger, and Bodin, who all lived 
ir^the 16th Century: The former 4a declares, "that nothing in 
all Poetry is more generally celebrated, than the harmony of: 
Swans $ although no onehadever the fortune to hear this Cong." 
Thtj next Critfck 43 attributes the fuppofed melody of the Bird 
tq Qraecje.the Parent of Lies 5 and in another place 44 he ob- 
ferves, that, at Ferrara he. had feen many Swans, but that they 
w/ere execrable fpngfters, and no better than Geefe. The 
laft Author 45 aflents with Scaliger, Our own Countrymap ok 
tfyp laft Century, in his book of Enquiries 4 * into Vulgar and 
Common Errors, Dr. Brown, has included this in the num- 
ber of them : and fays, €€ that Authors, who countenance it, 
fpeak not. fatisfa&orily of it : Some affirming, that they ftng 

4 * Cygno9 canoros efle fie omnium poetarum Kteris eft decantatum, ut 
nihil fit celebratius, etiamfi nemini contigit hunc audiri cantum ; nee defunt 
Pbilofophi, qui hujufce rei rationem quoque reddere conantur; ^£Uamts 
addit eos non cancrc, nifi flante Favonio, unde fertur etiam proverbium 
x&mov aapaiy id eft cygnea cantio. (Erafm. Chil. I. Pent. 7. c. 22. p. 233. 
ed. 155&. R. Steph.) There is great inaccuracy in this citation, fince iElian 
never mentions the circumftance of the Swan's fong, as occafioned by the 
Weflern Gale ; nor do I under fland how Erafm us collects the inference. 

41 De Cygni vero cantu fuaviflimb, q»iem cum parente mendaciorum 
Gratcia jaclare aufus es,ad Luciani tribunal, apud quern novi aliquid dicas,-£ta- 
tuo.. (Exercit Exot. 232. contra Cardan. 1. X. De Subtil.) 

44 Ferrariae multos (Cygnos) vidimus, fed cantores fane malos nee melius 
anferc canere. (Cited in Bryant's My t hoi. vol.1, p. 384.) 

44 InMethodo Hiftoriae. ** B. III. c. 27. p. 216. ed. 1658. 
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not till they die 47 ; fome that they fing, yet die not : fomc 
fpeak generally, as though this note were in all ; fome but 
particularly, as though it were only in fome 5 fome in places, 
and where we can have no trial of it ; others in places, where 
every experience can refute it ; as Aldrovandus upon relation 
delivered concerning the mufick of the Swans on the river 
of Thames near London. Now that, which countenanceth 
and probably confirmeth this opinion, is the ftrange and un- 
ufual conformation of the wind-pipe or vocal organ in this 
animal, obferved firft by Aldrovandus, and conceived by 
fomc 48 contrived for this intention : But to fpeak indiffe- 
rently, this formation of the weazori is not peculiar unto the 
Swan, but common alfo unto the platea or Shovelard, a bird 
of no mufical throat 5 and, as Aldrovandus confeffeth, may 
thus be contrived in the Swan to contain a larger ftock of 
air, whereby being to be fed on weeds at the bottom they 
might the longer fpace detain their heads under water : But 

* 7 The compofer of the Article (Cygne Mythol.) in the Encyclopedic, is 
guilty of this millake, when he aflerts, " Ou lui ctoyoit uh ramage tres-melo* 
dieux, mais cVtoir feulement, lorsqu'il etoit fur le point de mourir:" Vari- 
ous paflages might be produced trom the Claffical Authors to refute this re- 
mark; but to give an inftance only in one, Virgil fays of Swans, which are 
not dying. 

Cum fefe e paftu referunt, & longa canoros 
Dant per colla modos. JBn. 7. v. 700. 

48 Thus Ritterfliufius in ihe noteonOppian, de Ven. 1, 1 1. v. £44, quotes 
authorities to this purpofe ; Ideo autem fua.iter, eum canere dicunt, quia 
collum Ionium & inflexum habe% & neceffe eft eluCtantem vocem per Ion- 
gum & inflexuofum iter varia? reddere modular ones, (Ifidorus, l.XIL c. 7.) 
Ambrofius etiam collum eyenis hanc ipfam ob caafam procerius a naturi 
datum efle fcribit, ut eo luavior & magis canorus per procera modulus colla 
diilinguatur, & lnngiore exercita'ione purior longe refultet, (1. v. c. 22.) 
Eartholinus in his tieatiie has minutely confi.-ered the anatomy of the Swan's 
neck, but he fairly acknowledges, that no inff.ence can be drawn from any 
phyfical appearance*) in iavour of the Bird's melody., 

were 
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were this formation peculiar, or had they unto this effe& an 
advantage -from this part ; yet have they a known and open 
<lifadvantage from another; that is a flat bill; for no latirof- 
trous animal, whereof neverthekfs there are no flender num- 
bers, were ever commended for their note, or accounted 
among thofe animals, which have been inftru&ed to (peak : 
When therefore we confider the diffention of Authors, the 
falfity of relations, the indifpofition of the organs, and the 
immufical note of all we ever beheld or heard ofj if generally 
taken and comprehending all Swans and of all places, we 
cannot affent thereto : Surely he that is bit with a tarantula 
fliall never be cured by this mufick ; and with the fame hopes 
we espeft to hear the harmony of the fpheres." I (hall now 
proceed <o xbe teftitpony of Willughby, who in his Orni- 
thology 49 has a chapter on the wild Swan, called alfo, an 
Elk, and in fome places a Hooper : Hence, fays he, " what 
the Ancients have delivered concerning the finging of Swans, 
if it be true, which I much doubt, feems chiefly to agree to 
this Bird, and not to the tame Swan: For my part thofe ito- 
ries of the Ancients -concerning the finging of the Swans, 
•viz. that thofe Birds at other times, but efpecially, when 
their death approaches, do with a moft fweet and melodious 
modulation of their voice iing their own naenia or funeral fong, 
feemed to me always very unlikely and fabulous, and to have 
been therefore not undeservedly exploded by Scaliger and 
others : Howbeit Aldrovandus weighing on both fides the 
arguments and authorities of learned Men hath (he faith) 
obferved them to be equal ; wherefore to caft the fcale, and 
cllabliih the affirmative he thinks that wonderful llructure of 

** B» III. c. z. p. 357. ed. 1678, 

the 
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the windpipe, by him firft obferved, is of Weight fufEcient* 
But this argument, though it be very fpecious and plaufible, 
yet doth it not conclude the controverfie ; for that the wild 
Swan hath a very loud and (hrill cry, and which may be 
heard a long way off,, the Englifli name ,Hooper impofed 
upon It, as I fuppofe, from its hooping and hollowing noife, 
doth import : Hence it appears, how uncertain and fallacious 
a way of arguing it is from the final cattfe ; for though Na- 
ture, God's ordering Minifter, always afts for fome end, yet 
what that is we are often ignorant, and doth not rarely fall 
out to be far different from what we fancy ; nay we may be 
• deceived, when we think we are moft fure, and . imagine it 
can be no other than what we have prefiimed : wherefore I 
make more account of the teftimony he alledges as of Frede- 
derick Pendafius, that affirmed, that he often heard Swans 
finglng fweetly in the lake of Mantua, as he was rowed up 
and down in a boat; but as for the teftimony of George 
Braun, concerning flocks of Swans in the Sea near London 
meeting, and as it were welcoming the fleets of Ihips return- 
ing home with loud and chearful finging, it is without doubt 
moft falfe: I never heard of any fuch thing:" He then 
ffates the teftimony of Olaus Wormius, which I have before 
inferted. The next Author, who challenges our notice, is 
Monfieur Morin, who has written a Diflertation, inferted in 
tbe fifth volume 5 ° of the Hiftoire desInfcriptions& des belles 
Lettrcs on this fubjeft, fC why Swans, who formerly fung fo 
well, fing at prefent fo ill :" After afluming two propofitions 
as granted, the ancient melody and the modern difcord of this 
Bird, he inquires, whether the fpecies may no n#ve dege~ 

** Memoires. de Litterature, p. 207* 

aerated ; 
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Derated ; whether their mufick was not the effe& of imitation 
in the feftive times of ancient Grace ; whether it may not 
have proceeded from the effedt of climate, or whether there 
is not fome error in the identity of this Bird : He conjectures 
that Swans may have been indebted for their pretended voice 
to Cycnus, Son of Apollo, or to the marvellous relation of 
fome Travellers ; he aflerts that in his time there were but 
few Swans in Graece ; and they were then never feen or heard 
on the banks of Cayfter and Maeander : and he concludes, that 
the whole is a fable, unfupported by any foundation in Na- 
ture; that the anatomical form of the neck of the Swan, re- 
feinbling fome mufical inftruments, the proteftion of the 
God Apollo, and the predominant qualities of the Heroes of 
the name of Cycnus might have confpired to have formed tfce 
chimaera in the poetical brain : " Mais a quoi bon f alambi- 
quer l'efprit a chercher de la raifon, ou il n'y en a point j ils 
ont fait chanter les Cygries, comme ils orit fait parler les 
animaux ; voila tout le miftere, qui n'etoit apparemment pas 
inconnu a Paiuteur de Pancien proverbe Grec, qui porte 
queles Cygnes chanteront, quand les Geais cefleront de babil 
ler ou de crialler; c'efl a dire jamais, parceque le babil eft 
naturel aux oifeaux de cette derniere efpece 5 V It happens 
unfortunately for Monfieur Morin, that he has drawn an erro- 
neous inference from the Greek Proverb 5a ; whofe literal 

sl Id. p. 217. 

5 * The words are, Tot* «<roy!*i xvxvo'i, orat xoXo/o» awiriauvi. They occur 
in Nazianzen at the end of his firft Epiftle, (torn. I. p. 768. ed. 1630.) 
And they are alfo mentioned in the note of Ritrerftuifius on Oppian. (De 
Ven. 1. II. v. 544. p. 781.) where he explains the meaning of the expreffion 
* to imply, that there is no place for modefty and wifdom, when clamour and 
noife prevail : The words are alfo cited by the Dauphin Ediror on Lucretius 
(1. III. v. 6.) who fay?, that the Proverb alludes to thofe who are loquacious, 
for whofe garrulity there is no place among the learned. 

accep- 
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-acceptation fpecifies, that when the Jackdaws are filerit, then 
will the Swans fing ; which I underftand to imply, that when 
the noife of Difcord is hufhed, the charm of melody may th£n 
be heard : The contraft is much the fame, as is conteyed in 
the following lines df Shakefpeare, 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofc is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muGcian than the wren. 

The next authority, which I ftiall mention, is that of the 
Author of the Britifh Zoology 53 , who fuppofes "that the 
ancient idea of the mufical quality of the Swan was ingrafted 
on the notion, that they were confecrated to Apollo and the 
Miife; and on the Pythagorean doftrine of the tranfmigra- 
tiohdf fouls Into the bodies of atiimals, as that of the Swan 
*wafc allotted for the manfion of departed Poets : After the 
Ancients, continues he, had thus furnifhed thefe Birds with 
luch agreeable inmates, it is not to be doubted, but they 
would attribute to them the fame powers of harmony, that 
Poets poffeffed, previous to their transmigration ; but the 
Vulgar, not diftingui thing between the fweetnefs of numbers 
and that of voice, ignorantly believed that to be real, which 
Philofophers and Poets only meant metaphorically/' I can 
by no means affent to thefe obfervations of Mr. Pennant, for 
the Swan I apprehend was confecrated to Apollo, and was 
honoured with the transmigration of the Poet, bedaufe the 
idea of its melody, whatever might be the foundation of it, 
had the eftablifhed fanftion of antiquity: This was therefore 
the caufe, and not the effeft of the other two notions, which 

" VoL II. p. 566 & 567. 

flowed 
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flowed from it: Neither is it true that the Vulgar alone be* 
lieved the harmony of the animal in a literal fenfe, while the 
Learned only meant it metaphorically : The authorities, al- 
ready cited, are too numerous and rcfpeftable to admit of this 
conftrudfcion, which refts only on unfupported conjecture. 
Bat Virgil, fays thisOrnithologift 54 , "when hefpeaksof Swans 
figuratively, afcribes to them melody or the power of muGck; 
but when he talks of them as birds, he lays afide fi&ion, and 
like a true Naturaltft gives them their real note, 

Dant fonitum rauci per ftagna loqnacia Cycni." 

J2n. 1. XI. v. 45S. 

This remark, which is alfo made by Monfieur Morin 5S in 
his differtation, is at firfl fight more plaufible, than in con- 
clufiontrue: For Virgil paints the Swans, as finging melo- 
dioufly, where he is not fpeaking metaphorically, and in a 
jJaffage, which will fer?e to illuftrate the true meaning of 
the epithet rauci : He compares in the feventh «32neid the 
embattled troops of the friends of Turnus, when march- 
ing regularly, and finging in array, to a fhowy train of mu- 
fical Swans, 

Ibant aequati numero regemque canebant ; 
Ceu quondam ni?ei liquida inter nubila Cycni, 
Cum fefe e paftu referunt, et longa canoro* 

*« Vol. II. p. 567. 

s$ Autre obiervation, qui paroit encore plus decifive, e'eft que le Prince 
dcsPoetes Latins Virgile, qui dans le ftfle poetique, & fuivant la prevention 
populaire, les a honore quelquefois d'epithetes melodieufes, quand il en parlc 
en jPhyfieien & avec connoiffance de caufe, leur donne la quality de rauci, & 
qui dans la verite leur convient parfaitcment. 

Mem. de Litter, torn, V. p. 21$, 

Dant 
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t)ant per colla modos ; fonat amnis et ACa longS 
Pulfa palus. (v. 702.) 

All thefe in order march, and marching ling 
The warlike aftions of their Sea-born King : 
Like a long team of Snowy Swans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid Iky ; 
When homeward from their watry paftures borne, 
They fing, and Afia's lakes their notes return* 

Dryden, JEn.VII.968. 

The Rotaan Poet appears to have borrowed the original 
idea from Homer, though he has diverfified the application 
of it : For the Graecian Bard, in order to convey to his 
feader the rufhing tumultuous found of the Grecian army, 
arranging themfelves for battle* contrafts it with the mixed 
clangor, arifing from the ruftling wings of different Birds 
lighting pfomifcuoufly together, 

Toov S\ cog' ogvttw TTsJc-Yivw s9v$cc yro\7w, 
X)/vwy, $ ysgccvovv, jj kvtowv SgA/^oJs/fcwv, 
Acr/o) sv Xf/^twj/;, Kosuggh djjUpl fesQpcz, 
Evdcz Tcou sy$m Trojoovjoii ccyoiKKo^isvoci 7r]zfiV f ys<r<r£ 9 
KfazyyrjUov Trgoxo&Qi^Qflwv, o-pctgoiysi $s rs Xsi/jlwv* 

II. II. v. 459, 

Not lefs their number than th'embody'd cranes 

Or milk-white Swans in Afius* watery plains, 

That o'er the windings of Cayfter's fprings 

Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruftling wings; 

Now towV aloft, and courfe in airy rounds 5 

Now light with noife j with noife the field refounds. 

Pope, II. II. v. 545. 
F Here 
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Here is oe allufion to the voice of the Swan : but Virgil 
exprefsly applies the epithet canoros, or harmonious, to the 
notes of this Bird in his firaile ; and yet in the lines immedi- 
ately fubfequent the word raucarum occurs, 

Nee quifquam aeratas acies ex agmine tanto 
Mifceri putet, aeriam fed gurgke ab alto 
Urgeri volucrum raucarum ad littora nubem. 

(V. 705.) 

Here we muft underftand the word raucarum confidently 
with the preceding canoros ; for the mufick of the troops 
could not at the fame time refemble the fweet melody of the 
Swan, and the jarring diffonance of other Birds: It muft 
therefore be fo qualified as not to affeft the harmonious tone 
of the Swan, unlefs we fhould confine the comparifon to the 
equal 5 ° order of the arrangement of the troops contrafted 
with the train of Swans, and fuppofe no allufion in the firft 
lines to the voice of this animal ; but this I think would be a 
forced conftruflion, and contrary to the plain import of the 
words, 

Ibant sequati nuraero, regemque canebant, 

Ceu quondam &. (v. 699.) 

Yet Dryden and the other Tranflators have been guilty of 
this inconfiftency in regard to the epithet raucarum. f . 

Not one, who heard their mufick from afar, 
Would think thefe troops an army traiVd to war } 

56 According to this idea Mr. Wafton fays in his note, that fome of the 
Ancients have imagined, that the embattling an army was firft learned from 
the clofe manner of flight of thefe birds-: fo that in this fimile we muft fup- 
pofe the noife to be but a fecondary kind of likenefa : order is primarily 
pointed at. (iEn. VII. v. 897.) 

But 
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But flocks of fowl, that when the teffipefts foar, 
With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent fhore. 

Dryden, JEn. 7. v. 97a* 

Not one, who heard the loud confus'd alarms, 
Had thought this noify train a hoft in arm? ; 
But fome huge cloud of clamorous fowls, who foar 
Among the cliffs, and fcream around the fhore. 

Pitt, -ffin. 7. v* 964. 

But this qualified limitation of the word raucarum does not 
folely reft on the above paffage in Virgil : The fame epithet 
is applied by him in his firft Eclogue to the foft Ring- 
dove, 

Nee tafflen interel rauca* tua cura Palumbes, 
Nee gemere aeria ceffabit Turtur ab ulmo. 

(V. 590 

Here then, by the fame analogy of reafoning, as Mr. Pen* 
nam has drawn his conclufion in regard to the Swan, and frotn 
the fame refpeftable authority of Virgil, this Pigeon, whofe 
-notes that Ornithologift in his Britifh Zoology 57 mentions, 
as mournful or plaintive, muft be allowed to have a hoarfe- 
nefs of found ; yet Mr. Warton has thus tranflated the above 
lines, 

Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy favVite bird, 

Mean while (hall ceafe to breathe her melting ftrain, 

Nor turtles from th* aerial elnvto plain. 

(Virg. Eel. 1. v. 74.) 

*' Vol. I. p. *$6. 

F 2 There 
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There yet remains another paffage, which will ferve as an 
additional illuftration, that the word canoros and raucarum 
are not incompatible. The Poet of the Pervigilium Veneris, 
which poem has by fome been afcribed to Catullus, in a de- 
fcription of the moft delightful images of the Spring has thefe 
beautiful lines, 

Et canoras non tacere Diva juiHt alites; 

Jam loquaces ore rauco ftagna cygni perftrepunt, 

Adfonat Terei puella fubter umbram populi. 

And now the Goddefs bids the Birds appear, 
Raife all their mufick, and falute the year ; 
Then deep the Swan begins, and deep the fong 
Runs o'er the water, where he fails along ; 
While Philomela tunes a treble ftrain, * 
And from the poplar charms the lift'ning plain. 

Thus Parnell has admirably tranflated thefe lines, where we 
may obferve, that not only canoras and rauco occur clofe to- 
gether, but the Nightingale joins the concert with the Swans 
, loquaces ore rauco; which are the exprefs epithets, both 
ufed by Virgil in that paffage of the nth iEneid, cited by 
Morin and Pennant, 

Pifcofove amne Padufse 
Pant fonitum rauci per ftagna loquacia cycni. 

(V. 458.) 

The Roman Poet here compares the various confufion 
* among the different Latians of different ages and feies on 
the formidable approach of the hoftile army of JEneas to the 
mingling found of many birds, 

Like 
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Like that of Swans remurmuring to the floods, 
Or Birds of diff 'ring kinds in hollow woods. 

Dry den iEn. xi. v. 696. 

Hence we may fairly collet from the above invert igation 
of this curious topick of claffical inquiry, that the epithet 
r«mci 58 does not always and neceffarily imply a hoarfe uft- 
mufical grating diffonance ; but may be understood, and is fo 
defigned by Virgil and the Author of the Pervigilium Vene- 
ris, to expreft only a louder cqrppafs or a deeper tone of 
harmony, refulting from the mixed concert of collected 
Swans. Thus Hefiod alludes to their refounding powers of 
voice, 

Kvkvoi ccs^crt7T0Tca ^yofil vprvov* 

Scut. Her. v.316. 

And Euripides in his Eleftra 59 confers the epithet of (*%st<xs 9 
or the fonorous, on the Swan, while in this paffage of the 
Ion he fpeaks of their charming melody, 

Tag yu&XKitpQoyyxs u$cc$ 9 
As in his Iphigenia in Tauris he exprcfsly calls this animail 
pielodious, 

Rvwetov, BvQcn xvxvog [/.stybog 
M«cr#£ Bs£a7r'evsL (v. uoO. 

5 8 Since I wrote the above criticifm, I have had the fatisfafHon to dif* 
cover, that Servius in his learned comment on Virgil has remarked on the 
paiTage in the 7th, and alfo on that in the nth jEneid, that the word rauci 
will imply harmony as well as difcord : Raucum ru » fxiav* eft, ficut grave 
olens ; nam legimus, graviter fpirantis copia thymbrae : Sciendum tamen Vir- 
giliura fecundum morem provincial fuse locutum, in qua bene canentes eveni 
rauciores vocantur. (Ed. P. Stephens, 1532. JEn. 7. p. 487.) Rauci autem 
tJ * (i.iwv ell, nam modo canoros fignificat, alias voces pefllmas : Juvenalis, 
BLauci Thefeide Codri : Sicut venenum & de bono & de malo dicitur, ut 
odor malus & bonus vocatur. (Id. jEn.xi. p. 644.) '* V. 151. ♦ 

F 3 Thus 
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Thus the Author of an Epigram in the Anthologia* fpeakt 
of the jj*XiS(>v£ xvxwg : For I readily admit that the ancient 
Poets, both Greek and Roman, were not uniform and con* 
ftant in regard to their defcriptions of the particular tone 
affigned to the Swan ; but I deny that any Author among 
them, except Lucian, ever confidered it as unmufical and dif- 
fonant, according to the modern idea. There is an epigram 
in the Anthologia of Antipater, where the feeble note of the 
Swan is contrafted with the loud vociferation of tjie Jack* 
daw, 

AuuTspc$ xJxw fc/X£0£ 0fO0& tie xxfrJotoov 

Kguy/40f. (L. III. c. 25. ep. 69.) 

Thefe are tranflated by Lucretius with this difference, that 
be has oppofed the Crane to the Swan inftead of the Jack- 
daw, 

Parvus ut eft Cycni melior canor, ilje Crupmquam 

Ctemor, (L. IV. v, 183.) 

On thefe paffages the Author of the new Syftera of Ancient 
Mythology has the following obfervations 61 : if The Water* 
men in Lucian giye the preference to a Jackdaw; but Ami* 
pater in fome degree diffents, and thinks that the Swan hag 
the advantage ; and Lucretius confeffes, that the fcreaming 
pf the Crane is not quite fo pleafing ; which however is pay- 
ing jhem no great compliment.'*? I cannot affent to the above 
inference drawn by Mr. Bryant : For if thefe paffages are ex* 
jtmiped rebtiyejy to their refpeftive pfcpes, tjiey will befoun4 
jto imply the contraft of Melody and Difcord : The former is 
30 elegant encomium on the Graecian Poetefs Erinna, whofe 

fo L, VII. ep. 1 j 3. •* Vol. I. iv j8^ 

''"•■•■ ' ' ' •" fwect 
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fweet concife and immortal poetry is oppofed to the dull Vo- 
luminous and peri fh able works of other Authors; abd the 
latter, applied by Lucretius to his own verfes, is preceded 
by the decifive line, 

Suavidicis potias quam multis verfibus edam. 

(L.IV. v.181.) 

Confequently in both thefe cafes an elegant bretity is con- 
crafted with a clamorous prolixity. But this Author propofes 
Co folve the origin of the fable, regarding the harmony of 
Che Swan, by referring it to a Colony of Canaanites, whofc 
infigne was a Swan : $i In all places, fays * 2 he, where they 
hefted, they were famous for their hymns and mufick ; all 
"which the Greeks have transferred to Birds r and fuppofed 
that they were Swans, who were gifted with this harmony : 
yet fweet as their notes are faid to have been, there is not 1 
believe a perfon upon record who was ever a witnefs to it ; 
it is certainly all a fable." If the evidence flowing from the 
feveral fources of information in this Effay be admitted, this 
aflertion of Mr. Bryant, that there! is no hiftorical testimony, 
refulting from the evidence of the fenfes to fupport this idea, 
miift be abandoned. The whole for our more eafy contem- 
plation of it may be collected under one general point of 
view in the following manner. All the Ancients unanimoufly 
affent to the harmony of the Swan, except j^Elian, Pliny, 
Myndius Alexander, and Lucian : The firft of thefe, JElian, 
in one paflage only wavers in regard to his folemn belief, 
though in feveral others he appears to accede to the pre- 
vailing opinion : The fecond, Pliny, is inclined to difbelievt 

* Vol. I. p. 380. 

F 4 tht 
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the experiments made in order to afcertain the fuppofed fu- 
neral dirge of this animal : The third, -Myndius Alexander, 
attempted to refute this notion of the dying Swan's melody 
by other experiments of his own : And the fourth, Lucian, 
confiders and burlefques the whole as a vifionary fable. On 
the contrary, all the other Poets and Philofophers of Graece 
and Rome adopted the general opinion of the vocal power of 
the Swan j and though they often differed in regard to 
the particular tone, yet they all confidered it as mufical 5 
The moft received idea, attached to the note, was that of 
a fweet melodious and melancholy plaint, 

Cum liquidam tollunt lugubri voce querelam. 

Lucret. 1. 4. v. 550, 

The foftnefs of this fong was fuppofed to increafc as the Bird 
advanced in age : Hence Euripides in his Hercules Furens 
draws a comparifon from this aged Songfter, 

Kuxvo£ &£) ytgow ecot$og 9 
TloXt&v sk yswow, 
TtLe}v£vp-uf. (v. 694.) 

And Martial among the qualities beflowed on his deceafed 
Miflrefs celebrates her, as fweeter than old Swans, 

Pqella fenibus dulcior mihi cycnis. 

Ep. It 5. ep.38. v. 1. 

He alfo addrefles the Favourite of the Emperor Domitian 
with this wifh, that he may eDjoy the mufick of ancient 
Swans, 

Sic femper fenibus fruare cycnis. 

Ep, 1. 9. cp. 42. v. % m 
This 
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This enchanting melody was peculiarly exquifite in the laft 
moments of the expiring Swan •, and to this idea iEfchylus 
refers in his Agamemnon, 

Toy vgulw pleura Savdci^ yoov. (v. 1 454.) 

That like the Swap warbled her dying notes. 

Potter, Agam. vol. II. p. 115. 

TM3 Mr. Bryant * 3 imagines to allude to Egyptian and Ca- * 
naanitifli Priefts, who lamented the death of Adon and Oiiris. 
The Roman Poets, as Ovid 64 , Statius 65 , Martial 66 , Sene- 
ca 67 , have often adopted this flattering idea to embellifli 
their defcriptions : And JEfop has made the Swan, as raufical 
pear its death, the fubjedt of two of his fables 68 . The idea 
of the harmony of this Bird was fo univerfally riveted both 
among the Greeks and Romans, that Kvwew 69 5crp», and 
cycnea 7 ° cantio became proverbial expreffions. This is the 
general amount of the ancient teftimony. If we recapitulate, 
in a fummary manner, the modern evidence, we fhall find 
that Leland and Olaus Magnus believed it : Aldrovandus has 

#3 Anal, of Ant. Mythol. vol. j. p. 381. 
9+ Sic ubi fata vocanr, udis abje&us in herbis, 

Ad vada Mseandri concinit albus olor. 

Epift/7. V. 2. 

• Nee foli celebrant fua funera eyeni. 

Sylv. 1. 2. v. 1 Ot 
•* Dulcia defeda modulatur carmina lingua, 

Cantator Cycnus funeris ipfe fui. 

" L. 13. ep. 77. 

f * Dulcior vocem moriente cygno. 

Hippol. 5. 302. 
« C.74&7* 

*• Diogen. Cant, v. 37. Vat. Appen. 2. 21. Strom, 1068. See Schot. 
PpvcrU Graeca, p. 2 2 2, 284, U6$z. ?° Lucret. 1. II. v. 504. 

* L 3. v. 7. Virg. £cl. 9. v. $6. Hor. Caraw 1. 4. Od. 3. v, 20. 

added 
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added to his own knowledge the affeveration of Frederick 
Pcndafius, George Brautl, Albertus, and Antonius Mufa 
Brafavelus, who declared it on the evidence of their ftnfes : 
Olaus Wormius, befides the affertion of feveral of his Schon 
lars, who were Icelanders, mentions the atteftation of John 
Roftorph upon oath : Bartholinus to his own obfervation on 
the vernal fong of the Swan has annexed the perfonal experience 
of George Wilhelmi, and Paulus Meliffus Schedius Francus: 
And Erneftus has cited the teftjmony of an Afiatick, and of 
Paulus Vidalinus. Thefe are the Authors and Witneffes of 
more modern times, who acknowledge and fupport the ancient 
idea of the harmony of the Swan : And it is remarkable, that 
the expreffion of the Swan-fong is ufed to this day, as pro* 
terbial in Sweden, to exprefs any great eclat of a perfon, 
when taking his laft farewell. On the other hand, in oppo- 
fition to thefe authorities, Erafmus, Julius Scaliger, Bod in, 
Dr- Brown, Willughby, Morin, Pennant, Bryant* coniidcr 
this fuppofed fong as a vifionary notion without any natural 
foundation to fupport it. Since the fole objeft of this diC- 
cuffion was to colleft and arrange both the ancient and modern 
evidence on this curious fubjeft of Natural Philofophy, the 
Author having no prejudice to flatter, or favourite fyftero to 
eftablifh, leaves the Reader entirely to himfelf, without at- 
tempting to influence his opinion, to draw that concluiiem, 
which his oWi> judgment will impartially fuggefh 
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Verfc 1 86. 'AyviccT&g. 

Nor the altars 
185. That grace her ftreets. 

THESE altars of Athens derive jheir appellation from 
t *he tide of Aguieus, applied to Apollo, under which cha- 
jafier he is addreffed by -flEfchylus x , Ariftophanes % and 
our Poet in his Phoeniffe 3 : The Scholiafl: there explains it, 
jhe God placed before the veftibule ; and adds, that be was 
thus reprefented, as a pillar terminating in a fliarp point* 
The Scholiafl of Ariftophanes, concurring in the above inter- 
pretation, remarks that among the Athenians the altars be* 
fore the houfes were called 'Kymg : Thus Sophocles, conti- 
nues he, transferring this Athenian cuftom to Troy, lays, 

And he cites a line from Pherecrates to fliew, that the God 
was worfliipped under this name. Euftathius in his comment 
on the fecond Iliad 4 , in a paffage quoted by Barnes, corre- 
sponds in the fame account of this confecrated column in ho 
poor of the veftibulary Apollo. Thus Horace invokes him 
in his Carmen Secular e, as Las vis Aguieu 5 . Paufanias men- 
tions no lefs than five ftatues of this God in the territories of 
Arcadia % and one at Argos 7 ; and he obferves 8 that what 

* Agam. t. ioqo. * Vefp. v. 870. * V. 634. ♦ V. i2 # 

* Y.aS, f J-. VIII, c.32 & $> \ L.1L c, 19. » L. V. c. 15. 

the 
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the Athenians termed &M7rvs> narrow pafTages, the Eleans 
called ccyiMc*$. Macrobius 9 afTerts, that all the flreets intra, 
pomaerium were called ayvm % 
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Vcrfc i88» AfJup^ myxrwtw. 

187. Of both her Children. 

AS this paflage is among the mofl: difficult in Euripides* 
and according to my opinion has never yet been explained, 
I flatter myfelf, that the Reader will indulge me with a little 
time in the inveftigation of it. Before I deliver my own in- 
terpretation, I am obliged to difcufs thofe opinions, which 
former Commentators have already entertained of it. Barnes 
underftands thefe two words, as alluding to the two eyes of 
thd Chorus, contemplating the objefts before them ; but this 
conftrudtion is extremely forced and profaick 5 and he ima- 
gines, that the altars of Apollo and Bacchus now prefented 
themfelves to thefe Athenian Women ; this fuppofition is 
founded on cqnjedture alone, without any authority to con«? 
firm it. Brodaeus refers this expreffion to two figures of 
Apollo and Diana; and thefe, accordipg tp Heath, were 
painted on the walls : This idea is far more probable than 
that of Barnes ; but it alfo refts on vague furmife without 
any hiftoriqal teflimony to fupport it; for they have not 
ihewn, that there were fuch particular ftatues or pi&ures in 
the portico of the Pelphick Temple. Among a prodigious 

9 Saturn. 1. 1, c. 9. 

mumber 
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number of ftatucs within the Te/nvog or farted enclofure of 
Delphi, Paufanias enumerates fome of Apollo and Diana ; 
but thefe could not be the obje&s, to which the Chorus now 
alludes in their prefent ftate of vicinity to the Grand Edifice : 
This Antiquary alfo fpeaks of feveral Images of Divinities, 
fuch as Diana, Latona, Apollo, the Mufes, the fetting Sun, 
Dionufus, and his Thyades, reprefented h *£to7$ x % on the 

eagles 

*° L. io. c. t9. In order to afcertain trie precife meaning of <*sT«*i the 
eagles, I am obliged to have recourfe*o the definition of Grammarians, and 
the etlablifhed ufage of the word in thole Authors, who have adopted it. 
Hefychius define? *«loj, a little wave projecting on the top of a building, 
(vox Kiloq & yuaaov) : Suidas a Herts, that the roofs of temples were denomi- 
nated wings or eagles; thus, he adds, it occurs in Ariflophanes, "we. will 
raife the houfe quite to the eagle," (Suidas vox afJfAala & Arift. Aves, 
v. 1 1 io.) The Scholiaft on this line of the Comtek Poet gives a fimilar defi- 
nition of it, and cites the Agamemnon of Ion, There is alfo another ex- 
plication of the word by Galen on Hippocrates, " the triangular extenfion of 
the roof in its elevation:" This is cited by Stephens in his Lexicon on 
the word kitupot. ; and on the authority of Euflathius he affigns the reafon 
of the expreffion, becaufe it reprefented the form of a flying eagle ; *' there- 
fore the fame eminences or pinnacles were called wings :" And he alfo de- 
fines the eagles of buildings, 4fc a part on the roof," (Appendix ad Thef. Grae. 
Lin. vox. a/lo,- & aiTUfxu.) Now for authorities in fupport of this term : I 
fiud in Pindar, 

®wv*a,oi<riv GanXSJa. (Olym. Od. 1 3. V. 30.) 

The Scholiaft here exprefsly refers the allufion to the eagle placed on the 
temples, 6 fa\ tuv U^v TiOe/xsvo; ; and we may collect from the ode, that this 
ornament was of Corinthian invention : Paufanias will alfo in other paffages, 
where the fame word occurs, ferve to illullrate his own meaning : In one 
place he tells us, that on the pillars of monuments there was an addition, 
corresponding to the eagles on temples (1. 7, c. 7. p. 120.) In another, 
fpeaking of a temple of Minerva, he obferves, that the Statues of Hercules 
and Victory flood on the eagles at the extremities, (1. 2. c. 11. p. 137.) 
. And in another, defcribing the Olympick temple at Elis, he aflerts, that its 
altitude to the eagle is 68 feet, (1. v. c. 10. p. 398.) The Romans adopted 
. this term of architecture from the Grecians, and annexed a correfponding 
. idea to their aquila: Thus Tacitus applies it to the Capitol, Mox fuftinentes 
fattigium aquilse, (Hill. 1. 3. c. 71.) And Martial exprefsly contrails the 
eagle of Jupiter on the fummit of the Theatre with the fmaller bird of the fame 
fpecies on the houfe of a private Citizen, 

Illic 
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eagles of the Temple : I prove in my reference ke!o#, ttiit 
this exprcffion in architecture alludes to fome ornament on or 
near the fummit of a building J and confequeritly, as the eyes 
of the admiring Chorus were undoubtedly dire&ed to ttfa 
grand diftinguifliing objefts, arrefting their attention in or 
before the Portico of the magnificcftt ftru&ure facred ta 
Apollo, two detached figures from feveral others on the 
elevated eagle could not in my apprehenfion be now fele&ed 
by them ; but on this authority the Englifli Tranflator has 
grounded the propriety of his verfion. The Oxford Editor 
of Euripides, lately publilhed, understands thefe two words, 
as referring to two fronts of the fame Delphick Temple ; and 
for an authority of the word 'nfaoaTtov, applied in this fenfe 
to architecture, he cites the Tcfamtov jriKotxryh of Pindar: If we 
turn to the paflage ", we fhall difcover that the Lyrick Poet 
there compares, under an allegory, his Ode to a magnificent 
palace, and having mentioned the golden pillars, fupporting 
the veftibule, he adds, that a fplendid front is neceffary : 
This refpe&able teftimony of the ufe of the word icfa-Gmw is 
fufficient to eftablifli the fenfe ; and the return of the fen- 

Illic Orphea protinus videbis 

Udi vertice lubricum theatri, 

Mirantefque feras, avemque regis, 

Raptum quae Phrygapertulit Tonanti : 

lllic parva tui domus Pedonis 

Coelata eft aquilae minore penna. 

(L.io. ep. 19. v. ir.) 
The term is not unknown even to the Moderns ; for an article in the 
Encyclopedic thus explains it ; " Aigle (en Architecture) e'eft la reprefenta- 
tion <le cet oifeau, qui fervoit anciennement d'atrribut aux chapiteaux, com- 
me a Pionique de 1'eglife des P. P. Barnabites de Paris." The reader will pat- 
<cfon the number of citations, in order to fix the true idea of this ancient ex* 
■jrefljon, iince the Commentator in this paflage has the misfortune to differ 
60m the Engliih Tranflator. 
" Qlym. Od. 6. t. 5. 

v 4 tence, 
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tence, which opens with the admiration of the (lately columns 
and the altars, appears more naturally to allude to the ar- 
chitecture than to the ftatues of the Temple : I do not there- 
fore object to this acceptation of the phrafe, propofed by 
Dr. Mufgrave ; but I cannot admit his conftru&ion, becaufe 
it appears from the whole fcene, that the Chorus was near 
enough to the grand front of the Delphick Temple to difcern 
the objefts, then reprefented in the Portico ; and confequent- 
ly, as their eye was then fituated, two different fronts of the 
fame edifice could not prefent themfelves to their contempla- 
tion. I proceed therefore to offer the following explication. 
There is no authority, fe refpeftable in the illuftration of 
Ancient Authors, as the teftimony of their Contemporaries * 
if this be derived from thofe, who have exprefsly treated the 
fame fubjeft, the evidence becomes impreffed with an addi- 
tional fanftion : Hence it follows, that iEfchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides are certainly the ableft Commentators recipro- 
cally of each other : Now the Eumenides of TEfchylus opea 
with the fame fcenery, as the Ion of Euripides ; and both 
prefent the veftibule of the Delphick Temple : The Pythian 
Prieftefs in the former, after having folemnly addreffed the 
Prophetick Powers, who had there v prefided, invokes Apollo 
himfelf, as the objeft of her adoration, and then immediately 
adds, 

XlccT^Kocg UfKmiot 5* h Koyoig ir(>&r&£ueTau (v. 21.) 

Nor lefs Pronsean Pallas 
Demands her meed of praife. 

(Potter, iEfch. vol* II. p. 229.) 

Hence 
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Hence Wd tolled, that at Delphi there was either a teiftpte 
or ftatue of Minerva Pronaea ; which expreffion implies thef 
veftibulary Goddefs, or the Goddefs before the temple : The 
Scholiaft, confirming this idea, cites a correfponding line 
from Callimachus, which proves, that the Delphians erefted 
a temple or ftatue in honour of Minerva Pronaea : 

Thfe facred ericlofure of this Goddefs at Delphi tinder tlid 
fame appellation is alfo mentioned by Hefychius "; which is 
rather in favour of a temple inftead of a ftatue : but the 
Author of another Lexicon, the Etymologicum u , alludes to 
a ftatue of Minerva Pronsea at Delphi : Having therefore 
eftabliflied this hiftorical faft on the bafis of fuch refpe&able 
authority, I proceed to apply the inference : The Chorus of 
thefe Athenian Women, having their minds naturally im- 
preffed with the magnificence of their native Athens, and 
particularly with the celebrated temple of their tutelary 
Deity, the Parthenion of Minerva, are aftonifhed on their 
arrival at Delphi with the fuperb edifice of Apollo, and with 
the correfponding ftirine of their own favourite Deity ; or 
with the refpe&ive ftatues of Apollo and Minerva. It ap-* 
pears from Paufanias 14 , that there was a ftatue of the Py-* 
thian Apollo at Athens ; he alfo mentions, that behind, the 
Parthenion there flood a ftatue of Minerva, made of ivory 
and gold, and juft behind it an Apollo of brafs by the fa- 
mous Phidias :- The fame Author alfo enumerates among the 
ftatues at Delphi 15 , one of Apollo near Minerva; and im« 

** UpofCtfctf \A0t)va$ ti/xiw; It Ai\$o7s* 

24 L. Z, c. z+> p. 57 & 58. xs L. io. c. 18. p. 840. 

mediately 
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mediately after he mentions an image of Hercules' ill brafs, 
engaged with the Hydra : It is remarkable, that this is the 
next objed: fpecified in the following lines of Euripides: 
Here therefore the Chorus compares either the temples or the 
ftatues by the expreffion of J/Su/xwv Trpoowwv 5 which literally 
implies either the two fronts or the two faces : If the former, 
the allufion refers to the archite&ure of the Delphick tem- 
ple of Apollo, and the Delphick fhrine of Minerva Pronaea; 
if the latter, then any of the two correfponding ftatues 
of thefe Divinities, juft mentioned, are the two objefts which 
now engage their attention : Jn both cafes the comparifon is 
derived from their fudden recolledHon of the local beauties of 
their native Athens, contrafted with thofe of Delphi now 
before their eyes: Such is my interpretation of this difficult 
paffage, which the local knowledge both of Athens and Del- 
phi could alone unravel. It would here be my inclination to 
conclude my remarks on this fubjefl; but to remove any fu* 
ture obje&ion of Criticifm againft this conftru&ioii, I feel 
myfelf under the neceffity to annex the fubfequent obferva- 
dons* The vety derivation of the word Upovccttz Pronsea, im- 
plying the Goddefs before the fhrine, afcertains the precife 
fituation of this temple, or ftatue of Minerva at Delphi, as 
immediately before, or oppofite to the temple of Apollo: 
But there was alfo at Delphi another temple of the fame 
Goddefs Minerva, adored under a title, extremely fimilar in 
found, but very different in fignification ; I mean that of 
TlgovoU, Pronoea, the Goddefs of Providence : Since this cir- 
cumftance has occafioned 3 confufion among the mod eminent 
Criticks for many centuries, perhaps unparalleled in any 
other inftance, left any error, arifing from them, fhould 

G hereafter 
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hereafter be produced to affeft my interpretation, it become* 
effential to collect the whole evidence together. We read 
in Herodotus 16 , that when the Barbarians under Xerxes, who 
was marching to deftroy the temple of Delphi, advanced to 
the (hrine of Minerva UpovouYis, Proncea, the Goddefs of Pro- 
vidence, thunder fell from heaven, and acclamations were 
heard from the fhrine of the Pronoean Goddefs. The original 
expreffion of IIfwoiW» correfponding to my tranflatioo, was 
erroneoufly rendered into Latin by Laurentius Valla ,7 in the 
fifteenth century, as the Veftibulary Goddefs : But this error 
is ftill more remote, for Harpocration aflerts, that Herodotus 
in his eighth book calls Minerva Tlfwvfitis Pronsea : and he 
defines the word TlgovoiM as the Minerva at Delphi, fo denomi- 
nated from her fituation before the temple, or from her 
forefight at the parturition of Latona : The former part of 
this derivation is evidently abfurd ; for that mud apply to 
TApvuloi, Pronaea ; and the latter only to U^ovofu 9 Proncea 5 
fince Minerva could never be called the Goddefs of Provi- 
dence from {landing before the temple. The chief fubftance 
of the article in Harpocration is copied by Suidas l8 , and in* 
ferted into two paragraphs, retaining the fame abfurdity in- 

* L. 8. c. 37 & 39. 

17 Ubi Barbari properantes pervenere ad phanum Minerae, quod eft ante 
tempi urn, (Herod. 1. 8. ed. 1494. Ven. p. 112.) I call it an error in Lau- 
rentius Valla, becaufe bis Tranilation departs from the Greek text; and in 
Harpocration (vox U^oma) becaufe he cites it erroneoufly : But in the edi- 
tion of Herodotus by Gronovius in 1716, it is printed Ilgoyata?, (1. 8. c. 37. 
p. 47 1.) and in the edition of Weflelingius Yl^omnq and n^cvaWtf, (1. 8. p. 636.) 
This Editor, and aiio Gronovius, has again inierted the word in the iirll 
book of Hcodotus ; where, according to their readings, a large fhield is iuf- 
pencled in the temple of Minerva Proncea at Delphi, h &n§©vr,*jj$ rvs lv A«X- 
0o7<rt, (p. 47. and p. 39.) Bur this pafiage, as printed in the edition of Gale, 
only alludes to the VefHbule of Delphi, without any fpecification of the title 
of the Divinity, h h «rgov«M*$ twi h AtXfoTji. (1. 1. c. 92* p« 39.) 

18 VOX n^ovoU. 

herent 
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herent in the definition ; but with this variation, that Hero- 
dotus is more juftly, though not corre&ly, cited, as having 
written ITf ovqiy\v 19 : Harpocration alfo obferves, that other His- 
torians, as well as Staphylus in his work regarding the 
JEolians, had written concerning the veftibulary Goddefs 
Uponiivi ; and he cites JEfchines in his oration againft Ctefi- 
phon, as an authority for the Goddefs of Providence U^ovofa* 
It is true, that the paflage is thus to be found, as printed in 
/Efchines 20 : And Stanley is certainly miftaken, when he ima- 
gines, in his note on the line of iEfchylus, before cited from 
the Eumenides, that, inftead of Unvoice in this paflage of 
iEfchines, we ought to read Xl^ovmoc : Becaufe Demofthenes 
exprefsly informs us, that in all cities there are altars and 
temples of all the Gods, and among them that of Minerva 
TJfwvoia, the Goddefs of Providence, as a great and excellent 
Deity; that near Apollo at Delphi there is a mod beautiful 
and fpacious temple of her, as you enter el$ to h^ou 21 into the 
temple ; but, continues he> there is no temple of the Goddefs 
Impudence, 'Attovoick, which, as put in oppofition to W^ovoioc 3 
eftablifties the genuine reading of that word in this paflage, 
and as we may fairly infer in that alfo of iEfchines. Hence 
it appears, that at Delphi Minerva had her temple, as adored 
under the title of Ugovoia Pronoea ; but it has already been 
(hewn, that (he had alfo one under her other title of Upovmoc 
Pronaea : confequently there were two diftinft fhrines in 
honour of this Goddefs ; and the fcite of the former accord- 
ing to Demofthenes was at the entry of the Delphick Tem- 

19 It ought to be rifovoiW. 2 ° Ed. Taylor, vol. T. p. 406. 

* z riot pa. t» 'AvoXXwy* §► AtX^o7<; xaAXifof not) /xsyirof ><"? c£dv$ cteWl* tig T& 
U$9 t (Orat. cont. Arift. i, cd. Taylor, vol. 2. p. 47 6.) 

G 2 pie: 
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pie : But Dr. Taylor in his note on this paflage, after having; 
cited Herodotus erroneoufly, as having written U^ovocf/jg in- 
ftead of npovotiYjg, concludes, that the Minerva at Delphi was 
the Veftibulary Goddefs, and not the Goddefs of Providence; 
yet at the fame time he admits, that this fuppofition is irre- 
concileable with the fpirit and contraft of the text in Demof- 
thenes ; and confounded with the weight of teftimony he 
lofes his patience and his candour : " Quid igitur dicemus ? 
An erravit Simius ille Demofthenis, antiquitatis vera ignarus 
& vocabulorum fimilitudine deceptus cum haec fcriberet? 
IUud quidem afTerere non audeo, cum paria fere habeat 
JEfchines de corona & probe fciam multa in vetuftis Scrip- 
toribus reperiri pofle fimili #/x(p/&>A/as quafi ad ludibrium poA 
terorum referta ; ftatuant ergo de hac re, qui me otio & 
eruditione fuperant *V Without pretending to ar>y degree 
of erudition, approaching to that of this eminent Scholar, 
I will embrace his advice of affording a little more leifure in 
the inveftigation of this fubjeft, which has never yet been 
explained, though it has exercifed the pen of many accom- 
plilhed Criticks. Befides the authorities already cited, Dio- 
dorus Siculus in a paflage of the fame hiftory, correfpond- 
ing with that of Herodotus, mentions Minerva the Goddefs 
of Providence at Delphi according to the original reading of 
TJgovoiocg; but his laft Editor Weffelingius 23 has fubftituted 
Hoovatocg into the text on the fuppofition of Meurfius : This 
Critick in his Le&iones Attic^e Z4 has a chapter on this fub- 
jeft; and he there erroneoufly decides, that the Minerva at 
Delphi was Pronaea, or the Veftibulary Goddefs only, and 

" Vci.II. P.4T7. a3 L. 11. Sr&. 14. p. 415. 

a4 L. 2, c, 17. Thefaur. Antiquir, Grsccor. ed.Gronov. vol. v. p. 1820* 

that 
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that the other Minerva Pronoea, or the Goddefs of Provi- 
dence, was worshipped at Athens : He therefore corrects 
Diodorus Siculus and Paufanias in order to correfpond with 
this idea; and is not confcious of the decifive evidence which 
flows from Demofthenes in oppofition to this opinion. I (hall 
defer the toufideration of the teftimony of PaufaniaS, till I 
have mentioned other authorities (till remaining, which eftabr 
lifh the feparate exigence of Minerva Goddefs of Providence 
at Delphi. Plutarch 25 fpeaks of fome Suppliants, who were 
flain in the temple of this Minerva Pronoea; and Eufta- 
thius 2 % in his comment on the third Odyffey, informs us, 
that according to the hiftory of Demetrius Phalereus Mene*- 
laus dedicated the necklace of Helen to Minerva Pronoea at 
Delphi : This Goddefs is defined by Phurnutus 27 , as the in- 
telligence of Jove, fynonymous with his Providence, and he 
adds, that temples are erefted in honour of her. I come 
now to Paufanias, who fpeaking of four temples at the en- 
trance 28 of the city of Delphi mentions that of Minerva 
Pronoea, Goddefs of Providence, as one of them : But ac- 
cording to his account the facred enclofure of the Delphick 
Temple z ? of Apollo was on the highefl: part of the City. 
Here too the original reading of H%ovoic/,$ has be.en altered 
into that of H^ovociocg the Veftibulary Goddefs, not only by 
Meurfius, but alfo by Spanheim 3 ° in his comment on Calli- 
machus, and by Stanley in his note on the Eumenides 31 of 

as n^ovoiaj. (Reip. Geren. Praecep. ed. Xylan, vol. 2. p. 825, 
* 6 Cited in Meurfius, De Reg. Lac. c. 5. 
27 De Nat. Deor. c. 20. ed.-Gale, p. 184. 

* 8 Elo-txQ'jyli $1 f»f tjjv tqXiv - rflagloq & 'AQ*)y*$ xaXi/Iai Ufovoiccq, (1. 8. 
C» 8. p. 816.) 

29 "O Ugo$ TrtgVooKos t3 'Aft&J.wo; uvulara tS arew? *r»> (Id. p. 8 1 8.) 

30 In Lav, Pall. v. 121. torn. 2. p. 701. ed. Erneft. 
*» V. 21. 

G 3 jEfchylu* 
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,/EfchyIus : But this conjefture appears without foundation in 
my opinion for the following rcafons; becaufe the fame word 
thrice occurs in Paufanias in thefpace of a page, and without 
any variation of a different reading; and yet he appears to 
be informed of the diftinflion of the two words, as he fpeaks 
in another place of two ftatues of Mercury and Minerva 
Tloovdcoi 3 % Veftibulary Deities done by Scopas near Thebes ; 
becaufe it already appears, that the Goddefs was adored 
under both the diftinci names of Pronaea, and Pronoea at 
Delphi •, and it fcems abfurd, that if the fcite of this temple 
was at a confiderable diftance from the Delphick temple, it 
could have been that of the Veftibulary Goddefs, which, ex* 
preffion fixes the fituation, as immediately before the grand 
edifice. The reader will now difcover the propriety and ne 7 
ceflity of enteriug into this elaborate detail, left the paflage 
of Paufanias, thus corre&ed by thefe eminent Criticks, fhould 
have been produced againft my interpretation ; whereas the 
whole evidence, refulting from the above inveftigation, con- 
firms it, and the truth derived may be concifely ftated as 
follows. iEfchylus, Callimachus, Hefychius, and the Author 
of the Etymolpgicuin, prove a Minerva Pronaea, or VeftU 
bulary Goddefs at Delphi ; Herodotus, Demofthencs, 
/Efchines, Diodorus Siculus, Paufanias, prove a Minerva 
Propoea, or a Goddefs of Providence at Delphi : But 
the fcite of the temple, belonging to the latter, is diffe- 
rently defcribed by Dcmofthcnes and Paufanias ; fince the 
former rpprefeuts it at the very entrance of the Delphick 
Tsropleaf Apollo \ bujp the latter at the entrance of the city 

& L.o. c. i p. p. 739. 

of 
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of Delphi. If we admit in this inftance the teftimony of 
Demofthenes, and the expreffion of S/So/^y 7rpxroo7rwv here al- 
ludes to objefts of archite&ure, then as two different temples 
could not both be oppofite to the grand edifice, inftead of the 
temple of Minerva Proncea, the Veftibulary Goddefs, we 
muft admit that of Minerva Pronoea the Goddefs of Provi- 
dence to be now in the contemplation of the Chorus : But if 
in preference we accede to the authority of Pauianias, then 
the temple of the Goddefs of Providence could not from ; r* 
fituation now engage the attention of the Athenian Worm-?, 
and therefore the temple or ftatue of the Vettibulary GodcU 
will be the immediate objeft, arreftmg their admirauo 
Hence I flatter myfelf it will appear, that not oaly x'ut prt: 
fent paffage in Euripides is unravelled, but all thoi'e e.uinerr 
Authors, whofe works have in this inftance been correct i by 
the ableft Criticks, are fortunately relcued from the necef- 
fity of "emendation. 



N°X. 

Verfe 192. c O Atog ttou$. 

188. The Son of Jove. 

THE figures of Hercules and his Charioteer Iclaus, in 
the attitude of deftroying the Lernsean Hydra, are here re* 
prefented in ftatuary, or painted on the walls of the Delpiiick 
Temple : And afterwards in this Play * Hercules is exprtlsly 

1 V. 1 144. 

ft- 4 fai/ 
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faid to have made an dvo^y\\tM or offering at the Delphiofc 
ftirine after his conqueft over the Amazons : The labours of 
this celebrated Hero are alfo defcribed in another part of the 
Ion % as embroidered in the Delphick Tapeftry. In ail thefe 
circumftances it will appear from the following difcuffion, that 
Euripides is guilty of an anachronifm : To prove this affer- 
tion, I muft calculate the precife aera of Chronology, at 
which the period of the Drama may be fixed by the ftandard 
of the bell: evidence. According to the Arundelian 3 Marbles 
Erechtheus the fixth King of Athens, Father of Creufa and 
Grandfather of Ion, followed Pandion in the Kingdom of 
Attica 1423 years antecedent to the birth of Christ; and 
he was fucceeded by Cecrops the Second, who is there faid 
to reign 1373 years prior to the fame period; fo that the 
reign of Erechtheus is made to confift of the very extended 
term pf fifty 4 years. We lhall find in >the fequel of the 

1 Play 

* V.i 162. 

3 Theie valuable monuments of Antiquity were brought from Conftanti- 
nople by Thomas Earl of Arundel in the year 1627, firft published by Seidell 
in 162 3, then by Prideaux in 1676, after they had been prefented to the 
Univeriity of Oxford by Henry Howard then Earl of Norwich : This edition 
pf them was more corre&ly reprinted by Maittajre in 1732 : To the comment 
on the fjrll Marble is here annexed a Canon Chronicus ad Epochas Mir- 
jnoreas maximam partem ad mentem Johannis Seldeni, (p. 44.3.) This is 
alfo inferted in a New Chronological Synopiis of Squire, annexed to his 
EfTay on the Ancient Greek Chronology, printed at Cambridge in 1741 : 
Hence I have deduced the dates, which are here mentioned. Thefe Arun- 
delian Marbles have been again publifhed in 1763 at Oxford with ftill greater 
accuracy in the Marmora Oxoiuenfia by Chandler ; where the Reader, by 
adding 264 years in order to fup ply the term till the Chriftian acra to the 
relpeclive number of years, oppose to the refpeftive periods there inferted, 
Will be iatitjied or the accusa.y of their conefponrience to thefe calcu- 
lations. • ■ 

4 It is remarkable, that four fuccellive King? of Africa are fuppofed to 
have reigned collectively 180 years. Erichthonius $c. Pandion I. 40* 
Erechtheus 50. and Cecrcps II. 40. (See Mcurs De Reg. Ath. 1. 3. c. 16.) 
,...,: ,. ....... . . * ■ : . 4nd 
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Play 5 an exprefs affertion, that Erechtheus Was now dead : 
consequently we may fairly begin our calculation from the 
acceffion of his Succeffor to the throne of Athens, 1373 
years preceding the Chriftian sera •, for Creufa may be fup- 
pofed in Euripides to have undertaken this Journey to Delphi 
about that time : If therefore we add to the above number of 
years 1373 (A. C.) the time elapfed fince the birth of Christ 
1780 years, we fhall then arrive at the fair point of Chro- 
nology of the Play, which will amount to 3153 year? efti- 
mated to the prefent period. But I {hall prove in the 
Alceftis % where Hercules is one of the principal Charac- 
ters of that Play, that its sera of Chronology is only removed 
2965 years from the current year of this century, confe- 
fluently it follows the Ion by the difference of 188 years s 
Yet here is Hercules fuppofed by the Poet to have accom- 
plifhed his labours, therefore probably dead, though in .the 
Alceftis alive : And indeed it is generally allowed, that this 
renowned Hero of Grace only flouri(hed one generation prior 
to the memorable expedition of the Greeks againft Troy, 
which in the Arundelian Marbles is 12 18 years before 
Christ : This will correfpond with Homer 7 , who mentions 
in his catalogue of fhips Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules 
among the Grecian Leaders: But Mneftheus, who com- 
manded the forces of Attica againft Troy, was the eleventh 
King of Athens; fo that four entire reigns had elapfed, and 
a fifth was running between him and Erechtheus : While ac- 

And yet this very extended terra has been exceeded by the reigns of the four 
kit Kings pr France, Henry IV. Louis XIII. XIV. and XV. for from the 
acceffion of Henry IV, in 1589, to the death of Louis XV, in 1774, there 
was a term of 105 yeais. 
• * V. 2$z. ' 6 See my Note on V. 6. * II. 2. v. 658. 

cording 
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cording to Eufebius 8 , the birth of Hercules to Amphitruo 
at Thebes was only 80 years, prior to his calculation of the 
capture of Troy ; and you muft allow this hero a certain time 
for the execution of his illuflrious exploits. There is a clear 
anachronifm therefore in Euripides of more than a whole 
century. The comparative chronology between the Ion and 
the Bacchse may be feen in my note on (V. 2.) of the latter, 
where I (hall prove, that the sera of that play is removed 
3259 years from the prefent period; confequently it precedes 
this of the Ion by the difference of 106 years $ but the loa 
precedes the Alceftis by 188 years. 

N°XI. 

Verfe 195. TItuvqv mptpteKJov. 

.192. That fnatches from the fire the blazing brand. 

HERE Barnes obferves, that the Hydra is no where elfe 
reprefented with wings : It muft be allowed, that there is 
truth in this obfervation ; for I know of no inftance, except 
one, which I fhall prefently mention from Milton, where 
wings arc affigned to this fabulous monfter : Its moft com- 
mon reprefentation is that of a prodigious fnake : Thus 
Palaephatus J exprefsly calls it Asfvoaos&pis: And Virgil 2 and 
Ovid 3 both defcribe it as a ferpent. Our Poet in his Her- 

• Num. Eufeb. 826. 

1 De JncieJ. Hift. c. 39. ed. Gale, p. 49. 

* Leniseus turba capitum cercumltetit anguis. 

JEn. 8. v. 30. 
3 Qj^quc redundabat faxundo vulnere fcrpens. 

Epift. g. v. 95. 
Pais quota Lernaeae Terpens eris unus Echidna'? 

Met. 1. 9. v. 69. 

cules 
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cules Furens beftows the epithet of eteicv A upon ir, as inha- 
biting the marfhes. An engraving of Hercules, killing a 
fnake with many heads, correfponding to this idea, may he 
feien in Drakenborc h's edition of Silius Italicus 5 1 another in 
Montfaucx>n 6 ; two others in Spanheim 7 upon coins ; and 
another in the Polymeria of Spence 8 2 This Author obferves/ 
' €C that the old Artifts differ, in their manner of reprefenting 
the Hydra . fometimes it is a ferpent branched out into feve* 
ral other ferpents ; and fometimes a human head, defcending 
lefs and lefs in ferpentine folds, and with ferpents upon it 
inftead of hair : The Poets feem to fpeak of both, though 
they have perhaps been generally underftood only of the 
f oriper V He might alfo have added that at other times the 
Ancients reprefented it, as a terrible bead : Thus Virgii 
paints it, 

Bellua Lernae • 
Horrendum ftridens. 

JEn. 1. 6. v. 287. 

And Paufanias xo informs us, that he imagines it to have 
been a beaft : Euripides in his Hercules Furens twice IX calls 
it a dog. But, whatever was its poetical form, it is gene- 
rally defcribed to have been deftroyed by fire, either by 
Hercules himfelf, or by the affiftance of his auxiliary 12 Com- 
panion and Charioteer 23 Iolaus : Hence the propriety of the 
epithet ti-v^K-kIcv here applied, which correfponds with the 
defcription of our Author in another of his plays, where he 

4 V. 52* 5 L. 2. p. 76. 6 Antiq. Expl.tom. I. pi. 133. 

7 De Prsfh & ufu Nujiiiiin. Diflert. 3. p. 233. 8 PI. ig. fig, 2. 

9 Dial. 9. p. 118. '° Corinr. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 199. 

" V. 420 & 1274. ,2 IIa«*raTr,c, as called in the Heraclida, 

v.<,o & 126. I3 'fl.iw* (Hef. Scur.Hcr. v. 77. 

ufes 
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ufes the term ijjsntipaxre 14 to imply that Hercules quelled the 
monfter by flames. In the fame manner Seneca, 

Quid faevaLernse monftra, numerofum. malum, 
Non igne demum vicit ? (Her. Fur. v. 242.) 

Inftead therefore of ttJcwov winged, Barnes propofes to read 
vrvprov a torch ; and then Iolaus in this Delphick Temple will 
be here reprefented in the pi&urefque attitude of lifting this 
burning torch : The alteration is certainly ingenious ; nor is 
the objeftion to it of the Italian Tranflator Carmeli well found- 
ed, that the epithet mfotexlov from its paffive fignification 
cannot be applied to iroprlv : for why cannot the torch be 
faid to be burnt with fire without fuppofing it entirely con- 
fumed ? There is no abfolute neceflity however for any 
amendment, fince, as the Hydra was fo much the creature 
of poetical imagination, 

Gorgons and Hydras and Chimseras dire, 

Milton, Par. Loft, b. 2. v. 628. 

Euripides may be indulged with defcribing its wings ; and 
it is remarkable, that Milton feems in the following lines to 
have affigned wings to the Hydra, perhaps on the authority 
of this very pallage in Euripides, 

Though new Rebellions raife 
Their Hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 
Her broken league to imp their ferpent wings. 

(Sonnet. 15. v. 8. ed. Newton 15 , vol. III. p*525.) 

14 Her. Fur. v. 421. 

15 In the printed copies (fays the Editor in his note) it is, 

To imp her ferpent wings, 
but ferj: ent wingb refer to the lame as Hydra heads. 

Yet 
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Yet notwithflanding this authority I am inclined to admit 
the propriety of an alteration in this paflage, according to the 
idea of Barnes, for this reafon ; becaufe Hercules in the 
preceding lines has already deftroyed the Hydra ; therefore 
a new poetical image will be here introduced by this uplifted 
torch of Iolaus. Since this amendment of our Englifh Editor, 
a learned Foreigner, Pierfon, in his Liber l6 Verifimiliura, has 
purfued this idea ; and has not only fuggefted other objec- 
je&ions to the prefent reading ; but has alfo offered a very 
fortunate conjefture of his own : Inftead of zfluvov he propofes 
to read by the omiffion of a fingle letter, w«wv 17 , which he 
proves on the authority of a fragment of Euripides, pre- 
ferved in Julius Pollux x8 , and alfo from Euftathius 19 : He 
likewife produces a paflage from Quintus Calaber, where 
Hercules and Iolaus are both reprefented : the former, as 
cutting off the head of the Hydra, the latter, as burning it, 

'AiQopsvc*). (L. 6. v. 211.) 

He alfo cites another authority from Nonnus, where Iolaus 
is defcribed as railing the torch, 

AuXqv dsfldgovl*. (Dion. 1. 25. p. 632. ed. Wech.) 

16 This book, printed at Leyden in 1752, was written by the Author at 
an eariy period of life, for he died before he had completed 30 years : The 
performance has great merit ; but one is aftonimed to find at the opening of 
it fo unjuft a character of Jofhua Barnes, Ipfe Barnefius, homo mediocriter 
Grace doclus, Euripidi non minus, quam Homero edendo, fi quis alius, 
impar fuit : Quod latius demoniharem, nifi enm viris eruditiffimis hac in 
parte mihi conveniret ; inter quos dudum conftat Barnefius in Tragediis 
pauca, in fragments nihil praeftitifle, imo ilia lacerafle, fecafle, ullifle : Certfc 
indigna eft h*c editio laude, quam re minime explorata arbitri parum idopei 
larga manu in earn contulerunr, (p. 2.) 

17 Ver. Lib. p. 3 & 4. Dr. Mulgrave has admitted this emendation into his 
printed text. x8 L. 10. Seg. 117. ** II. 4. p. 1189. 

Hence 
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Hence if the Reader do not acquiefce in the Tsrvgrov of Barnes, 
or in the *&»m of Ficrfon, I offer, as a conje&ure of my own, 
SoXov : And it is very remarkable, that in another line of this 
play (as appears from the note of Dr. Mufgrave on V. 13 13 
k his edition) the word ifl*m$ is there erroneoufly fubftituted 
ki one manufcript by an obvious miftake, inftead of ^zKolg4 
It may alfo be added to the authorities already cited in 
favour of the amendment, that Aufonius, in his account of 
the labours of Hercules particularly mentions the torch, when 
lie fpeaks ofthe deftruftion of the Hydra, 

Proxima Lernseam ferro & face contudit Hydram* 

Idyl. ij>* 

And, when Palsephatus 2 ° explains this flory, he fays, that 
lolaus burnt the towering Hydra. 



N° XII. 

Verfe in. riaXA^T Ipoiv &qv. 
204. I fee my Goddefs. 

EURIPIDES embraces every opportunity, in compli- 
ment to his Athenian Spe&ators, of celebrating their favou- 
rite and tutelary Deity Minerva : She is here, and in two 
other paffages of this play x , reprefented in her character 
of the Giant-flayer : Thus fhe is called by Phurnutus a 
Tiyotv\Q<poHiQt and by Lucian rtyatfoTJJis* : A figure of this 

46 De Incred. Hifh c. 39. ed. Gale, p. 49. 

1 V. 997 & 1529* z De Nat. Deor. c. 20. cd.Gale, p. 189. 

> Tom. III. Philop. p. 593. 

4 military 
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military Goddefs may; be fcen in the Supplement 4 of Mont* 
faucon to his Antiquite Expliquee. The particular objeft, 
againft whom Minerva is here engaged, is the Giant Ence- 
ladus, as in Horace, 

Enceladus jaculator audax 
Contra fonantem Falladis segida. 

(L. 3. Od. 4. v. 57.) 

There is a noble fublimity in this fcene, where the objeds 
before the Delphick temple are defcribed : The Reader muft 
therefore be amazed, that the Pere Brumoy, who acknow- 
ledges them, as de vraies beautes, ihould add, €e mais peutetre 
trop fimple9 pour le gout prefent 5 1" I am at a lofs to conceive 
in what the fuppofed fimplicity of Euripides here confifts, 
fince the imagery is richly coloured, the attitudes finely di- 
verfified, and the drapery very luxuriant : If,, as the French 
Critick conje&ures, Virgil borrowed from this paffage the 
hint of his temple at Carthage in the firft iEneid, or of Da>_ 
dalus at Crete in the fixth, it muft be confefled, that in the 
firft inftance he has improved on the original idea ; but the 
Roman Poet, as there are no ftriking features of marked imi- 
tation, is perhaps only indebted to his own fublime Genius* 
There is a greater refemblance to Euripides in the defcription 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon by Silius Italicus; for he 
has there painted the labours of Hercules, and among the 
reft that of the Hydra, 

In foribus labor Alcidse, Lernsea recifis 
Anguibus Hydra jacet. 

(Pun. L. III. v. 32.) 

4 Tom. L 1. 3. 07. pi. 40. fig. 3. 5 Vol. V. p. 99. Ion. 

And 
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And Claudian has reprefepted the Giants within tttc temple 
of Jupiter at Rome, 

Juvat infrst tefta Tonantis 
Cernerc Tarpeia pendentes rupe Gigantes. 

(De Sex. Conf. Hor. Car. 28. v. 45.) 

I can by no means accede to the fuppofition of Dr. Muf- 
grave 6 , that Euripides here paints by an anticipation in the 
order of time the Delphick Portico, which was ere&ed bjr 
the Athenians in the fourth year of the 87th Olympiad; fince 
this* fuppofed anticipation in violation of all Chronology and 
Probability would be infinitely too violent, nor would it bt 
juftified by a fimilar inftance in this play as he imagines : See 
my Note (on V. 11 60) where I have given a different con* 
ftruftion of that paffage ; and have ihewn the abfurdity re- 
fulting from it. 

N° XIII. 
Verfe 216. B^iog ocKkov. 

Another earthborn monfter falls beneath 
209. The wand of Bacchus. 

THE chara&er of Giant-flayer belonged alfo to Bacchus, 
as well as to Minerva : Thus he is here reprefented, and 
called Tiyav]oXeTYis in the Anthologia x : To this idea Horace in 
his ode to him alludes, 

Tu cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum fcanderet impia, 

Ithoecum, &c. Car, 1. 2. Od. 19. v. 23. 

* See his note on V. 221, in his edition. ■ L. z. c. 38. ep. n. 

We 
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We learn from Diodorus Siculus the real hiftory of this 
fabulous engagement of the Gods and Giants : He informs 
us, €S that Dionufus in a rapid paffage from India to the Me- 
diterranean met with the whole collected force of the Titans, 
who were pafling over into Crete againft Ammon ; that Jupi- 
ter had come from ^Egypt, as an ally to Ammon, and a great 
war arifing in the lfland, the troops of Dionufus, Minerva, 
and other reputed Gods immediately pafled over : A battle 
enfuing, the party of Dionufus was triumphant, and the 
Titans were vanquiflxed : When Ammon and Dionufus were 
afterwards tranflated from their mortal into an immortal 
State, Jupiter, according to tradition, reigned over the whole 
globe, the Titans being extinft, and no other perfon im* 
pioufly prefuming to conteft the fovereignty with him" L. 3* 
lee. 72. p. 243, ed. Weffel. 



N° XIV. 

"Verfe 221. OJ Ospig Z %&*}. 

223. Strangers, this is not permitted. 

A C C O R D I N G to the idea of Dr. Mufgrave % this is 
the firft time where Ion addrefles the Chorus ; for to this 
moment he has been only a filent auditor of their converfa-, 
tion : The Oxford Editor endeavours to fupport this opinion 
on the following arguments : Becaufe he imagine^, that Ion, 
inftead of the former appellation of " Friend %" addreffed to 
the Chorus, would have ufed the expreffion of cc Strangers/* 
as in this line : Becaufe the falutation 3 of the Chorus to Ion, 

'See his note (on v. 186.) in his edition. * V 193. 3 V. 219. 

H and 
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and their queftion 4 , if they might interrogate him, were 
perfe&ly unneceffary, if they had already converfed with 
him ;** he therefore fuppofes the former part of the dialogue 
in this fcene to have been held partly by the whole Chorus 
and partly between the two Semichorufes, and not between 
Ion and the Chorus : He alfo divides the metre differently, 
into Strophe, Antiftrophe, and Anapaefts ; Mr. Tyrwhitt s 
imagines Ion to have retired from the ftage into the temple 
jufi before the entry of the Chorus, and to enter again, 
when the Chorus addreffes him in line, (218) : According to 
his idea the Chorus is inftrudted in regard to the objects in 
the Delphick Portico by thei r Coryphaeu s, or Leader. I con- 
fefs, that I cannot correfpond with thefe innovations. The 
firft obje&ion of the Oxford Editor appears to me too re- 
fined, for why (hould not Ion addrels the Female Chorus 
under the engaging expreflion of Friend ? And where is the 
impropriety that the Chorus fhould afk permiffion, before 
they demanded a queftion of that nice delicacy which involved 
the truth or falfehood of the report, that the temple of 
Delphi was the central fpot of the earth I This was an in- 
terefting and important faft, as I (hall {hew in my next note: 
but the fubjed of the figures in the Portico was an object of 
publick notoriety, and open to every enquiry : It feems alfo 
improper to fuppofe, that the Coryphaeus, or Semichorus, 
equally (hangers with the other Semichorus at Delphi, fhould 
be endowed with fuch fuperior knowledge, and local infor«> 
mation beyond their Female Companions, as to be able to 
unfold all the different fubje&s, which prefented themfelves 

* V. 220. s See the Note of Dr* Mufgrave on v. 245. of his Edition. 

to 
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to their prefent contemplation. There is alfo an interruption 
in the arrangement of Dr. Mufgrave's metre by Anapaefts in 
the mouth of Ion in the laft Antiftrophe, which deftroys its 
uniform correfpondent appearance with the preceding Strophe. 



N° XV. 

Verfe 224^ *Ap oflwg ^sa-oy oyjpuhov ycig ; 

Whether this Temple's fcite 
216. Be the earth's center ? 

THE queftion, which the Chorus here demands of Ion, 
whether the Delphick Temple contained the central navel of 
the Earth, was of a very delicate nature: The beft illuftra- 
tion of it will be the tranflation of Plutarch in the opening of 
his differtation x , " Why the Oracles had ceafed to give an- 
fwers :" " There is an old ftory, that two Eagles z or Swans, 
flying from the oppofite extremes of the Earth to the center, 
met in that very fpot at Delphi in the place now called the 
navel : In procefs of time Epimenides the Pheftian, willing 
to prove the veracity of this fable, confulted the Deity, and 
reported this obfcure and equivocal anfwer, t€ There is neither 
" center of the Earth nor Sea ; but if there b«, it is known 
" only to the Gods, and concealed from Mortals V Thus 

x Ed. Xylan, vol. II. p. 409. 

* See alfo the Scholiaft on the Oreftes of our Poet, (v. 33 1.) who mentions 
this tfory, and my Preliminary Effay on the Ion, (p. 12.) Thefe Eagle9 
or Swans (fays the learned Mr. Bryant) undoubtedly relate to Colonies from 
Egypt and Canaan, (Anal, of Anc. Myth. vol. I. p. 378.) 

3 This anfwer of the God is inaccurately cited by Mr. Bryant in his new 
Syftem of Ancient Mythology, as tht afiertion of Epimenides inftead of the 
oracle : " Epimenides long before had faid the fame/' (Vol.1, p. 241.) 

H 2 defervedly 
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dfcfervedly the Gods chafttzcd this attempt td explbfd iffi old 
ftory by the touch, as one would do an ancient piQtif e ; but, 
continues the Philofopher, in our time, not long before the 
celebration of the Pythian games, during the magistracy of 
Calliftratus, two eminent Men met at Delphi, coming from 
the two oppofue boundaries of the Earth : The one was 
Demetrius the Grammarian, who came from Bretania, in 
order to return home to Tarfus, and the other Cleombrotus 
the Lacedemonian, who had long wandered in Egypt." Thi9 
latter teft, in the opinion of the Modern reader, will be al- 
lowed to be no better than the fable of the eagles. Accord- 
ing to Phurnutus 4 , the reafon why the temple of Delphi 
was called the ojji(pu7wg or navel of the Earth, was not on 
account of its central fituation ; but from the o/4»J, or divine 
voice, being there delivered: And the Schpliafl: on the 
Oreftes 5 of our Poet mentions this derivation : But the 
Author of the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, in his difler- 
tation on the Omphi 6 or worflbip of high places, fuppofes 
this hill at Delphi to have been derived from Omphi-El, or 
the Oracle of the Sun, which the Greeks transferred into 
their optyxhog or navel: He cites this line of Euripides, as 
€l averring. 7 that it was the precife center of the earth : n 
But out Poet in this paffage makes the Chorus demand it 
only as a queftion ; and confequently it is no affertion, as it 
is printed in his book without the interrogation. 

4 DeNat.Deor. c. 32. ed. Gale, p. 226. s V. 331. 

* Vol, I. p. 240. 7 Vol. I. p. 241. 
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Verfc 226. 'A{4>/' h To^yov&g. 

Hence with garlands crown'd, 
217. And Gorgons all around. 

THIS is the immediate reply of Ion to the preceding ques- 
tion of the Chorus ; and I believe it will ftrike every Reader 
of the Original and Tranflation, as an anfwer involving 
great obfcurity : The obvious acceptation of the former line, 
which naturally fuggefts itfelf at firft fight, is whether the 
temple of Delphi was in reality the central navel of the earth ; 
and with this idea the reply fcarcely admits of any fenfe ; 
But Dr. Mufgrave obferves, " that the queftion does not re- 
gard the temple kfelf, but a certain white ftone, which was 
called the navel of the earth, as appears from the teftimony 
of Paufanias : This he imagines to have been adorned with 
garlands as. other facred things, for the fake of fecuring it 
from the multitude ; hence perhaps Sophocles called it 
ccOikJw opspccXov, or the navel which ought not to be touched :" 
The words of Paufanias l imply, that the navel under Del- 
phi, which was made of White Stone, was afferted by the 
Delphians to be the identical center of the whole earth ; and 
he adds, that Pindar % in one of his odes correfponds with 

this 

1 Toy & tiro AsXpwy kuXh^svov o^aXov, Xt'Gtf ffiToiijjxwov AstucS, rSro •!*«! ro Iv 
pSru yrig irciavH uvtoI \syp<rw ot AiX^oi, kccI iv aXi rm fl«i^apo$ ofxoAoyS>1a tr^iffit 
ivoino-ti (1. 10. c. 16. p. 835. 

* The paflage in Pindar, to which Paufanias here alludes, is probably 
loft 5 for though that Poet mentions in his works now preferred the hp$*\U 

H 3 five 
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this opinion. The Scholiaft on Lucian % who ridicules this dif- 
covery of the earth's center by the flight of Eagles, alfo 
mentions, " that at Delphi on the pavement of the temple was 
the navel, and this they affirmed the center of the whole 
earth." Few Readers, I conceive, would be tempted on this 
evidence to acquiefce in the ingenious conjefture of Dr. Muf- 
grave ; as here is too allufion to the ornaments of chaplets, or 
other devices ; I proceed therefore to eftablifh this interpre- 
tation by other hiftorical teftimony, in regard to thefe effen- 
tiai circumftances : " The fituation of Delphi, fays Strabo, 
is in the middle of all Grace, which is within and without the 
Ifthmus ; and it has been fuppofed the center of the whole 
inhabited earth ; they therefore called it the navel, inventing 
-the fable, which is mentioned by Pindar, that two Eagles 
there met, fent by Jupiter, one from the Eaft and the other 
from the Weft •, or, as others report, they were crows. He 
then immediately fubjoins, there is a certain navel {till (hewn 
in the temple, adorned with fillets 4 , and upon it are two 
images of this fable :*' Here then the expreffion of Strabo, 
fC Tslmvioo^vog, or adorned with fillets," is the counterpart of 
the fq&p*n y ei^vjog of Euripides, or inverted with garlands: 
For Tocinoi is defined by Hefychius 5 ," a facred chaplet, or- 
nament, or bandage. Thus far I have thrown a clear ray 
of light on a paflage, never perhaps before underftood by 
the Modern Reader, and certainly to my knowledge never 

five times, there is no marked allufion to the ftone : But if it be among his 
remaining Odes, it is in the fourth Pythian, where he calls the Oracle n»p 

fABcrov ofxtpaho y . ( V. 1 3 1 . ) 

3 De Salt. vol. 2. ed. Hemfter, p. 291. 

4 Afixyi/Ut St xa< ofx^ocXogrUy Iv ru y«J Tilam^ivo;, xac) W a,v\Z 41 $vv stxo- 
jus t5 /utt»G5. (1. 9. p. 64.3.) 

6 Xrtf avol 9 xotrpol, i £107*0* is^oj. 

explained. 
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explained. It remains however to confider the Gorgons, 
whom all the Commentators have paffed over in profound 
filence : It appears from thepaflfageof Strabo juft cited, that 
there were images of the fable on the ftone reprefenting the 
navel ; thefe I apprehend were the two eagles 6 ; for I cannot 
difcover how the figures of the Gorgons could ever be the 
emblems of the fable ; and confequently they were not the 
images of Strabo ; befides the expreffion of Euripides here 
implies " the Gorgons all around, cc^ty}" which \ffould not 
correfpond with the idea of the reprefentatioh on the navel, 
he ay™ : We mufl therefore endeavour to inveftigkte this 
circumftance ftill further : Among the feveral images within 
the recefs of the Delphick Temple, Paufanias 7 mentions a 
Medufa fitting on the pavement, and fupporting with both 
her hands inrogd^nv XiQx, the prop of a ftone: Now Medufa 
is well known to have been the principal Gorgon ; and is men- 
tioned as fuch with her two fitters by Hefiod * ; Virgil em- 
phatically calls her the Gorgon, 

Nimbo effulgens & Gorgone faeva. 

(iEn. 2. v. 616.) 

6 That there were golden eagles at Delphi appears from Pindar, who calls 
the Pythia the Afleilbr to them, 

XfV<T£M 

Aio( aliruv t««s^oj. (Pyth. Od. 4. v. 7.) 

The Scholiaft there informs us, that thefe were depofited by Jupiter in the 
facred inclofure of the God, in commemoration ot the ftory concerning the 
eagles : And the Scholiaft on the Oreftes of our Author alfo mentions, that 
golden eagles were depofited, the emblems of the fabulous eagles, (v. 331.) 
But thefe I imagine were not the fame images to which Strabo alludes. 

(1. 10. c. 26. p. 864.) 8 (Theog. v. 276.) See alfo Hyginu* Fab. p. 9. 

& Fulg. Mythol. c. 29. p. 655. ed. Van Staveren. 

H 4 Tpfana 
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Ipfamque in pe&ore Divse 
Gorgona defefto vertentem lumina collo. 

(iEn. 8, v. 438,) 

The only variation between Euripides and Paufanias is, that 
the Poet mentions Gorgons in the plural number, but the 
Antiquary fpeaks of Medufa alone ; nor am I able to (hew, 
by any other parallel inftance of hiftorical teftimony with this 
of our Poet, that other Gorgons furrounded this Delphick 
ftone : The fame Author,, Paufanias % fpeaks of the winged 
lifters of Medufa, or thefe Gorgons, as reprefented on the 
curious cheft of Cypfelus in a temple of Juno within the 
territories of Elis : This circumflance proves the confecrated 
quality of fuch images. We may eafily admit, that the Me- 
dufa at Delphi -was accompanied with her fifter Gorgons ;. or 
that Euripides here indulged himfelf with the poetical li- 
cence of ufing the plural, in (lead of the Angular number; 
Here then we muft reft fatisfied, having already proved the 
Garlands of the Delphick ftone, the images upon it, and the 
Medufa within the fhrine fupporting a ftone. > The Reader, 
who is confeious of the difficulty of tracing hiftorical anec- 
dotes and local circumftances, which illuftrate the defcrip- 
tions of ancient poetry, wiH perhaps wonder that we have 
already been fo fortunate in a point of this nice inveftigation, 
and not rigoroufly expeft any additional evidence : I {hall con- 
clude with remarking, that if the horrible images of Gorgons 
were placed around to avert the unhallowed touch from. this 
confecrated ftone, no epithet could poffibly be more adapted 
than the aQiTtjov IO of Sophocles which the Scholiaft there ex* 
plains by ct7rpo<r7rz7w$ov unapproachable. 
* L. 5. c. 18. p, 423, «; Ocd. Tyr. v. 916. 
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Vcrk 229. Mu%w. 
221. The reccfs. 

THE received acceptation of this word applies to the 
inmoft recefs of the temple ; which, as Ion here informs the 
Female Chorus, was liable to be vifited at Delphi, after 
certain preliminary facrifices : But Dr. Mufgrave * has at- 
tempted to qualify the general fenfe of this expreffion for 
the fame reafon, that in another note 2 he fuppofes a diftinc- 
tion between x^jj'j/ov and vdog ; the former according to his 
idea may imply the oracular recefs of the fhrine, and the 
latter the whole temple : His objeft is to reconcile the ex- 
prefs teftimony of Euripides with that of Plutarch l ; who 
mentions it as a problem to be folved, why no woman was 
ever permitted to advance to the xf^f/ov, or the place, where 
the Oracle was delivered :" It is therefore from this alone, 
and not from the temple itfelf, that the Oxford Editor ima- 
gines, that Females by the Law of Delphi were prohibited : 
Confequently the word pv%w muft not here imply the recefs, 
which would militate againft that interpretation: But this 
fuppofed diftin&ion between the words %^$r^/ov, as the ora- 
cular flirine, and vdog the whole temple, cannot avail Dr. Muf- 
grave in this inftance : becaufe Ion in the fequel of the play 

1 In his note on v. 233. of his edition. a On v. 244. of his edition. 

3 Kai to pnhpicL yvmm wfc to XgnrigM Jvcu v^oatTvoci, (E* apud Delph. ed. 

Xylan, vol.2, p.385.) 

exprefsly 
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exprefsly afks Creufa, whether fhe comes with her hufband, 
or alone, to confult the %£>ct?^ or oracular fhrine, 

Jjjy uvfyl §' vJKeig, rj [aovyi yjpi&iptK* (v. 299.) 

And Xuthns in another line informs her, that neither him- 
felf nor Ihe will return home from the 'xgngytfoov 4 of Apollo ac- 
cording to Trophonius without children : Therefore Euripides 
and Plutarch muft be admitted to be irreconcileable in regard 
to this circumftance. Ido not believe that the policy of Delphi 
ever excluded Vifitants of either fex from approaching the 
inmofl recefs ; nor can I imagine that our Poet would have 
offended againfl a cuftom which muft have been univerfally 
known, had it been eftabliftied in his time : No other hiftori- 
cal paffage, except this of Plutarch, I believe can be pro- 
duced to confirm the fuppofed exclufion of Females from the 
oracular recefs of this temple at Delphi : The only inftance, 
which I ever remember to have read in all Antiquity, and which 
tends to countenance fuch a notion, occurs in Silius Italicus, 
who obferves that Females were to be prohibited from vi- 
fiting the inmofl: recefs of the temple of Hercules at Gades, 

Turn, quis fas & honos adyti penetralia n6fle, 
Femineos prohibent greffus. 

(L. 3. v. 22.) 

Perhaps we may fuppofc, that the cuftom in the days of 
Plutarch was different in this refpeft at Delphi, than in thofe 
of Euripides : Or it might perhaps be a diftinguiflied pri- 
vilege, conferred on Ladies of Creufa's royal dignity, to vifit 
the oracular fhrine, while Women of inferior quality were 

4 V. 409. 

ex- 
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excluded : Thus Ion afterwards 5 addreffes the Chorus, as 
Rationed round the edge of the temple, expefting their royal 
Mailer : But this partial idea of admittance is founded only 
on conjeflure ; and the expreffion here is general, addreffed 
to the whole Chorus unqualified : We alfo know that Females 
adminiftered to the fervices of the God by the authority of 
our Poet ; for the Chorus in his Phoeniffae confifts of Phce- 
nician Captives, who were fent into Graece, as confecrated 
fpoils or offerings to Apollo, in order to attend his temple^ 
as the &*&a [tsTwSgwv 6 , or the Servants of it. It feems there- 
fore ftrange to imagine, that where a Prieftefs prefided as 
Pythia, and where there were female Attendants, Vifitants of 
their own fex ihould be excluded from the confecrated recefs 
of the oracle* 
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Verfe 278. Tloqd'mq. 

270. He flew the Virgins. 

THESE Tlcigdsvoi, or Virgin Daughters of Erechtheus, 
Were called 'TaxMiSai, or the Hyacinthides, as we learn from 
Demofthenes x : And Suidas 2 informs us, that the reafon of 
this appellation was derived from Hyacinthus, a diftrift in 
Athens, where they were facrificed : He has given us their 
feveral names ; and he makes them to be fix in number ; of 
which according to him the two eldeft were viftims : Coelius 

5 V. 510. 6 Phoen. v 211. See alfo v. 2 1 3. 222, 229. & 289. 

1 In Epitaph Orat. Graeci, ed. Rei&e, vol. II. pars 2. p. 1393. 
a Vox nogOiyoi. 

Rho- 
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Rhpdigious 3 corrcfponds in the fame account: It alio ap* 
pears from a Greek Proverb 4 hence derived, that thefe Yir* 
gins were fix in number. Other Authors, befides Euripides 
in this paffage, and Suidas, fpeak of more than the facrifice 
of one Daughter : Thus Cicero 5 , Repetunt ab Ereftheo, 
qujus ctiam filiae cupidS mortem expetiveruntpro vita civium : 
And again, Mortem quam etiara Virgines Athenis Regis 
opinor Ere&hei filise pro patria contempfiffe dicuntur 6 : But 
pur Poet in the Play of his Erechtheus 7 mentions a (ingle 
Daughter, as the objeft of this facrifice: And with him in 
this refpeft correfpond Lycurgus % Plutarch % and AriftL- 
des I0 . Apollodorus XI and Hyginus 1X will fortunately ferve 
to reconcile this variation ; fince they inform us, that the 
Sifters having engaged in a folemn oath to die together, after 
the facrifice of the youngeft according to the Oracle, which 
demanded only one, the others committed fuicide: But 
Stobaeus 13 aflerts, that it was the eldeft Daughter, who was 
facrificed : We may conclude that in one inflance the Authors 
allude to the original facrifice, and in the other to the fatal 
confequences, which followed it. There is alfo a variation 
in regard to the number of thefe Daughters of Erechtheus ; 
for Hyginus affirms, that he had four : And we may colled: 
from Euripides M , that at the time of the facrifice there 
were only three : But if to thefe we add the infant Creiifa, 

3 Left. Ant. L. 13. C. 7. 4 Tlaflenis \l l$xtM\ko$. (Apoft. 

Cent. 15. 84. See alfo Meurs. de Reg. Athen, 1. 1. c. 9.) 

5 Tufc. Difput. 1. 1. c. 48.) 6 Pro Sextio, (c. 21.) 

7 Ed. Barnes, p. 467. v. 67 <& 97. See alfo the Preliminary Eflay on the 
Ion, (p. 4.) 8 Orat. Contra Ltocrarem. Orat. Grseci. ed. Reiike, 

vol. 4. pars 2. p. 202. 9 Paral. ed. Xylan, vol. 2. p. 310. 

10 In Panat. ll Bibliot. 1. 3. p. 134. ed. Spolet, 1^55. 

" Fab. 46 & 238. ** Serm. 38. 14 K»J &w y ^<xrW^c 

wot*, (ed, Barnes, p. 468. v. 100.) 

he 
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he will then cdrrefpond with Hyginus j and Creufa is Ac fourth 
Daughter in the arrangement of the fix Sifters by Suidas : 
The other two were probably born after the event of the facri- 
fice ; Creufa however in the play is fuppofed the only for- 
viving one at the sera of the Drama. 
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Verfe 300. TpoQwix. 

292. The Trophonian ferine. 

THE circumftances regarding the oracular Cave of Tro- 
phonius arc colle&ed by Archbifliop Potter in his Archae- 
ologia % and by Fontenelle in his Hiftory of Oracles \ Sir 
George Wheler inverted the journey of Xuthus, for he went 
from Delphi to Livadia, €€ which place, fays he, was cele- 
brated in old times for the oracle of Trophonius, which was 
in a cavern in a hill." (Travels intoGraece, b. 4. p. 329.) 
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Verfe 337. *HGsfc. 

329. Her power avails not here. 

THE Goddefs Afioos or Modefty was worfliipped among 
the Graecians ; and we learn from our Poet in his Hippoly- 
tus % that there were two divinities of the fame name; the one 
inclined to ill, the other to good. We may alfo colleft the 

* B. 2. c. 10. 2 Prem. Diflert. c. 15. 3 y. 385. 

fame 
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lame idea from a paffage in the fragments of his Erech 
theus 4 ; and Homer 5 and Hefiod both 6 correfpond witl 
him in the fame affertion. Among all Mortals, fays De 
mofthenes 7 , there are altars of Juftice, Equity, and Modefty. 
Thus Paufanias mentions at Athens * an altar of this Goddefs, 
and alfo a ftatue of her at Sparta. (I. i. c. 17. p. 39. & 
1. 3. c. 22. p. 262.) 
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Verfe 354. 2o2 ravjov y£yis. 

346. His years, if living, would approach to thine. 

THIS obfcrvation of Creufa is extremely intereftingj- 
In the Opera of Gioas, Re di Giuda, by Metaftafio, SebE 
fays to her undiscovered child in a fcene, which bears a grea 
refemblance to this, 

Ab, fe non era 
I/inumana Atalia, • 
Appunto il mio Gioas cosi faria. 

(A.i. £3.) 



4 Ed. Barnes, v. 120. p. 468. 5 II. 24. v. 45. 

In Op, & Dies, v. 31 8. 7 Cont. A rift, Orat. i. vol. a. p. 476, 

ed. Taylor. * See alfo Hefychius vox Ai&f • 
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Verfe 452. Ao%iay 

454. Thee, prompt to yield thy lenient aid. 

r THE Goddefs, here invoked under the title of EiXc/ft** 

Hithyia, is fixed l by the return of the fentence, where the 

Chorus exprefsly calls her AccjoysvYJs, the daughter of Latona*, 

to imply Diana : who under this charafter was adored, as the 

tutelary Divinity prefiding over the travail of women : As the 

epithet of Xo%fu 9 conveying this idea, is here applied to her, 

fo our Poet in his Hippolytus calls her, by the correfponding 

word of sv*jo%o$ 3 ; and in his Supplices by this very epithet of 

fa/P* 4 ; Callimachus makes Diana in his hymn 5 to this 

Goddefs declare, that from her birth fhe was deftined to pre- 

iicie over this employment. In regard to the derivation of 

the word Hithyia, Phurnutus 6 deduces it either from site^n, 

Ui allufion to her conftant revolution round the earth, as the 

1 Becaufe the title of Hithyia is not alone fufficient, as this is ofren applied 
to another Graecian Goddefs, incompatible with Diana : Thus Hefiod in his 
*Theogony (v. 921.) and Pindar in his commencement of the feventh Ne- 
nuean Ode call her the daughter of Juno ; which correfponds with Homer, 
who mentions the EiAaOvtai, as the daughters of Juno (II, n. v. 271.) 
Though in another paflage he fpeaks of a fingle Goddefs of this name, 
without any fpecification to afcertain the object of his expreffion, (II. 16. 
v. 187.) At other times this Hithyia is defcribed, as prefent at the travail of 
Latona 4 the Mother of Diana, as by the Author of the hymn to Apollo, 
afcribed to Homer (v. 97&11J.) and for this purpofe (he is invoked by 
Callimachus in his hymn toDelos (v. 132 & 257. Paufanias alfo mentions 
a temple of Hithyia, who came from the Hyperborians to Eelos to afliir, at 
the parturition of Latona. (1. 1. c. 18. p. 42.) 

* V. 465. 3 V. 166. ♦ V. 958. s y. 23. 

f De Nat. Deor. c.34. cd. Gale. p. 236. 

Moon; 
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Moon; or from ttevSoo to come, as attending the call of 
pregnant Women : But, according to Weffelingius in his 
edition of Diodorus 7 Siculus, this word is of Phoenician ex- 
traction, and comes from a term in that language, fignifying 
to bring forth. The Scholiafl on Ariftophanes 8 aflerts, that 
this Ilithyia was the Diana Phofphorus, fo denominated from 
being the Infpe&or of Infants on their arrival into the region 
of light : From this idea the Romans adopted the titles of 
Lucina 9 and Genitalis xo : But they IX were involved in 
equal, if not greater, darknefs than even the Grecians in 
regard to the identity of this objeft of their Pagan adoration; 
and nothing can more demonftrate the grofs confufion in that 
complicated fyftem of Heathen Theology. Lucian la has not 
foiled to rally with his ufual humour this pretty occupation of 
the chafte Virgin Diana ; but thofe who defend the propriety 
of it refer to the phyfical operation of the moon on partu- 
rition, 

Rite maturos aperire partus. 

(Hor. Car. Sec. v. 13.) 

1 Vol. I. 1. 5. p. 389. 

* Lyfiftrata, v. 743. * Thus Cicero, ut apud Graecos Dianam, 

camque Luciferam, fie apud nofiros Junonem Lucinam in pariendo vocaot. 
(DeNat. Dcor. 1. 2. c. 27.) 10 Hor. Carm. Secul. v. 16. 

XI Terence correfponds with Cicero in his exclamation of Juno Lucina, 
(Andria, A. 3. S. 1.) And Catullus addrefles Diana, Tu Lucina dolentibus 
Juno dicta puerperis, (Carm. 34. v. 1 3.) But Virgil and Horace evidently 
apply this title of Lucina to Diana, (Eel. 4. v. 10. Carm. 1. 3. od. 22. 
v. 3. &Carm. Secul. v. 15.) And Ovid eppofes Diana, as Lucina, to Juno. 
(Met. 1. 9. v. 284.) Two Engravings of this Goddefs may be feen ia 
Montfaucon (Autiq. Expl. torn. I. pi. 22. fig 4&5O 

" Deor. Dial, 16. vol. I. p. 245. ed. Hemiter. ' • 

N 3 xxni. 
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Verfe 45$. U^yfiu Tijccvi Xo%a/* 
6z7(to&v yjkr dxftoloiTM$ 
Kofutpag Aiog* 

459. Thou, whom the Titan from the head of Jove 
Prometheus drew. 

ACCORDING to the opinion of Barnes, the Titafl, 
here mentioned, as affording affiftance to Jupiter, wheft 
Minerva iffued from his head, is Vulcan : He therefore 
tranflates Ityo/Aqfei* as an epithet, and not as the name of a 
Man : It muft be allowed, that Vulcan is fometimes repre- 
fented, as aiding and affifting at this extraordinary parturi- 
tion : Thus Pindar, 

By Vulcan's art the Father's teeming head 
Was open'd wide 5 and forth impetuous fprung* 
And fhouted fierce and loud the Warrior Maid* 

(Weft. Olynn Od. 7. St. 19.) 

Lucian z alfo in one of his dialogues has ridiculed this fantaf- 
tick employment of the God Vulcan : But Heath * objefts to , 
this interpretation of Barnes, that the appellation of Titau 
is not applicable to Vulcan : whereas it is perfe&ly adapte4 
to Prometheus, as appears from the Theogony 3 of Hefiod : 
To this authority, cited by him, may be added JEfchylus % 

1 Deor. Dial. 8. vol. 2. ed. Hemfter. p* 11 $. 4 Not* in ton* p. t$6. 

? V* 134* a07* 507* 510. 4 Prom. V. 205. 

1 whq 
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who reprefents Prometheus, as attempting to give advice to 
the Titans; and Sophocles 5 exprefsly calls him Titan Pro- 
metheus : Thus in Lucian 6 Mercury orders Vulcan to nail 
the wretched Titan, alluding to Prometheus ; and the Scho- 
liaft on Apollonius 7 Rhodius alfo aflerts, that he was one of 
the Titans. It remains however to (hew, that this curious 
office in the Fabulous Mythology was applied to Prometheus, 
as well as Vulcan : Heath has omitted to give this neceffary 
information, which I am fortunately able to fupply : For 
Apollodorus 8 fays, " that when the fulnefs of time for the 
birth of Minerva was come, Prometheus, or according to 
Others Vulcan, (truck the head of Jupiter with an axe:" The 
Scholiaft on Pindar 9 alfo obferves, u that fome affigned this 
office to Palamaon, others to Mercury, and others to Pro- 
metheus :" Here therefore we may with certainty acquiefce 
in regard to the Perfon, to whom Euripides alludes in the 
performance of this operation. As to this extravagant re- 
lation of the birth of Minerva, this monftrous fable is often 
mentioned by the Grecian IO and Roman " Poets : If I may 
hazard a conjecture on the origin of it, the name of Coryphe, 
the Mother of one of the Minerva's according ta Cicero lt f 
which word correfponds with Kcp/pq or the head, may have 
occafioned the original foundation of it. Paufanias I3 men- 

5 Oedip. Colon, v. 56. * Tom. I. p. 185. ed. Hernfter. 

* Argon. 1. 3. v. 864. 8 L. 1. p. 6. ed. JEg. Spolet. i$SS m 

* Olym. Od. 7. v. 66. 

10 Horn, in Pall. v. g. and in Apoll. v. 696. ed. Clarke OdyfT. & vol. 2. 
p. 696 and 758. Hef. Theog. v. 924. <Efch. Euni. v. 666. Caliiro. in 
Lav. Pall. v. 1 3 g. Apol.' Rhod. Argon. 1. 4. v. 1310. According to 
Tzetzes on Lycophron Minerva derived the name of Pallas, *•«£« rtvaXKuv 
to. oir\a. % from (haking her armour, when (he leaped from the head of Jove, 
( v - 555*) " Ter. Heaut. A. 5. f. 4. v. 13. Ovid Fad. 1. 3. v. 842. 

Lucan, 1. 9. v. 350. Hyg. Fab. Au&. Mythog. ed. Stav. p» 12. 

" De Nat. Deori 1. 3. c. z$\ * 3 L. 4, c. 36. 

tions 
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tions a temple of Minerva Coryphafia at Pylos ; and it ap- 
pears from Ovid, that the Romans adored this Divinity un« 
der the title of Capita, 

Parva licet videas Capita* delubra Minervse. 

Faft. 1. 3. v. 837. 

There are two engravings in Montfaucon *4, reprefenting 
this birth of Minerva, where Jupiter and this Goddefs with 
the affiftant Operator are all drawn in their refpeftive attitudes 
and devices correfponding to this romantick fable : But a 
fourth perfonage is alfo introduced, who fupports Jupiter, 
Cf fatigue des couches fi extraordinaires," according to the ex- 
preffion of Montfaucon. 



N° XXIV. 

Verfe 457. N4W. 

459. Bright Viflory come. 

THE Chorus here implores Minerva under her title of 
Nix*, or the Goddefs of Vi&ory, and Creufa * afterwards ia 
this play fwears by the fame Divinity. We learn from Pau- 
fanias % " that on the fummit of the Acropolis at Athens flood 
a temple of Minerva, called ViSory." Sophocles alfo in his 
Philodtetes addreffes Minerva under this appellation, 

N/Scjj t 'Adyjvu 7roA/«V» (V»I35-) 

X4 Antiq. expl. torn, 2, 1. 3. p. 62. 

1 V. 1529. a Attic, hi. c.42. p« 101. 

I a Her<| 
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Here the Scholiaft informs us, that the tutelary Guardian of 
the citadel in Attica was called Minerva Vi&ory : And Har- 
pocration 3 in his Lexicon cites the teftimony of Heliodorus 
Periegetes to the fame purpofe. 



N° XXV. 

Verfe 494- *H Huvog 8cckti[jwc]o6, xect 

465. Ye ruftick feats, Pan's dear delight, 
Ye caves of Macrai's rocky height. 

OUR Poet again alludes in another line " of this play 
to this cavern of Pan ; and he there fixes its fituation, as near 
to the Northern Cave of Macrai, which was under the citadel 
of Athens : He alfo there mentions a fhrine and altars in 
honour of Pan ; Thus we learn from Herodotus % " that 
u the Athenians built a temple to Pan under the Acropolis, 
ci and fupplicated him with annual facrifices and a torch :" 
This historical anecdote will fortunately enable us to under- 
ftand the true fenfe of this expreflion in Euripides of Zowl 
fjiu)q>aug y which I conceive to allude to the fame celebration, 
mentioned by Herodotus, and to imply the feftivities in ho-* 
nour of the God : I approve therefore of the verfion of 
Canter, which is, "Seceffus longis epulis;" in preference 

3 Vox N/itts 'AOr.vS. * V. 938. 

tiw'att i»i]iw* xa* topmih facwratvU*. (1« 6* c« lO^*) 

to 
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to that of the Cambridge and Oxford Editors, who imagine, 

that the word jj^x^oug 9 inftead of an epithet, implying long, 

ought to be rendered, as the cave of Macrai ; and under 

this idea they have been obliged to fuppofe the word $«w2 

corrupt, for which in their rcfpeftive notes they have fub- 

ftituted different emendations; the neceffity of which is 

avoided by this conftruftion. Brodseus 3 retains luitr), and 

tr an dates it epulis facrificiis, but refers at the fame time the 

allufion to the place of Macrai under the expreffion of 

fu*xg*7$. There is alfo a paflage in Ariftophanes 4 , which 

mentions this cave of Pan as a convenient receptacle for 

"Women : Paufanias 5 in his defcription of the citadel of 

^Athens afferts, that there is a temple of Apollo and Pan in 

a cavern, where Creufa according to report was comprefled 

by Apollo 6 . The words IolhtI ^n^oTig may alfo perhaps be 

here rendered by longis tsedis, in allufion to the torches men« 

tioned in Herodotus. 

N° XXVI, 

Verfe 496. *Ayf«t>X8 KQfm Tgiyovot. 

499. The offspring of Agraulos they, 
A trinal band, 

THE objefls, to which Euripides here alludes under the 
expreffion of the Damfels of Agraulos, cannot be the fame 
with the three virgin Daughters of Cecrops and Agraulos, 
already mentioned in the Prologus * of this play, as having 
the cuftody of the Infant Erichthonius committed to them by 

3 In Ion. An not. p. 106. 4 r H t5 n«»oj In t av\iop. (Lyfifl.v.722.) 

5 K*i wXyj^iov *ATQXXwyo? »§£0f iv axiiheciv ttullletpo^ (L» I. C. 2 8. p. 68.) 

6 See my Note on v. 13 of this play, p. 32. 

I 3 Minerva: 
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Minerva : For a whole century muft have nearly clapfed fincc 
this event, as he was great Grandfather of Ion ; and confe» 
quently they could not with any confident probability of 
chronology be reprefented, as now alive: But we have al- . 
ready been exprefsly informed by the Poet*, that thefe 
Virgins were puniftied by death for their contempt of the in- 
junction of the Goddefs in opening the cafket ; Yet both 
Scaliger and Barnes, as appears from the notes 3 and Latin 
verfion of the latter, feem not to have been aware of the ab- 
furdity arifing from this conftruflion, which refers the ex- 
preffion to the three Daughters, as now alive, of Cecrops 
and Agraulos, or Aglauros : But Dr. Mufgrave 4 fuppofes, 
that it alludes to an imaginary dance of them after their 
death : and with this difference he adheres to the identity of 
the objefts : This interpretation is built on conjefture, with- 
out any other authority to fupport this idea at Athens of a 
vifionary dance of the Agraulides, " except a fable related of 
Protefilaus by Philoftratus, and another of the courfe of 
Achilles by fome Geographers, mentioned by this Editor :" I 
cannot aflent to this opinion, which appears to me too fan- 
taftick and improbable. Inftead of referring this expreffion 
ofAygavXtt xogoct Tgfyont to Agraulus and her Sifters, Bro- 
dasus 5 interprets the word clyfavte, as an epithet, and not 
as the name of a perfon : According to this idea he tran- 
slates the paffage, t( tres, id eft quam plurimae ruftici filiae :" 
He does not inform us, who is the particular perfon, to 
which ruftici alludes ; but Canter in his Latin verfion ren- 
ders it Agreftis Dei, by which I underftand him to mean 

a V. 274. 3 On v. 23 SC496. * See his note on v. 508. of his 

edition. 5 In Ion. Annot. p. 106. 

Pan 
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Pan mentioned in (V. 492.) This fenfe of the paffage claflies 
with the epithet rtfyovoi 9 an<? is unsupported by any hiftorical 
teftimony. On application to that book of Euripides, which 
belonged to Milton, as mentioned in my preceding note on 
(V. 54) I difcover, that our Englifh Poet has marked the 
Word 'A/fawAa in the text, and in the oppofite margin has 
there inferted in his own hand ay%x\fa>i with the letter f. an- 
nexed : He would infinuate by this obfervation, that per- 
haps we ought to fubftitute this epithet, inftead of the printed 
reading, which alteration would then imply rufticse puellse, 
or the rural Damfels : I believe that this propofed emenda- 
tion was entirely his own ; but Dr. Mufgrave 6 mentions, that 
there is one manufcript authority for the word ay^ocdhoi, 
though at the fame time he condemns it : If it were not for 
the epithet rgiyovoi, I confefs that I fhould be inclined to em- 
brace this ingenious conjecture • but that epithet militates 
againft this conftruftion, as I fhall (hew in the following ex- 
planation of the paffage, where I flatter myfelf that I have 
difcovered the genuine fenfe of it, hitherto unexplained : 
The definition of the word rpyovoi by Hefychius 7 implies 
thofe, who are in the third generation : Thus Suidas 8 ex- 
plains T^iyoviocy as the third generation, and cites a fragment, 
where the word occurs in that fenfe : I find it alfo ufed by 
Ariftides 9 ;' where fpeaking of fome of the Graecians, who 
inhabited Afia, he obferves, a that fome had been flaves for 

6 Male MSS S eph. uypiv\<n. On V. 50S. of his edition. 
* T^*1iv yEv/av E7ricrp£oy!sr (vox r$iyo9o$)» 

To *X^ ^ ( vox Tp»yoMa.) 

9 O* pv Ik Tfiyovias iH\tvov f ol fa \% wXilorof. 

Orat. torn. 1. ed. Jebb. p. 169. 

I 4 three 
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three generations, and others for more." The Scholiaft lo here 
informs us, " that it implies the third generation from the 
vrpyovw ll or their great Grandfathers. Here then, if 
we adopt this explanation of the word Tfiyova, the whole 
difficulty of this paflagc in Euripides will vanifh : fQr the 
Dependents in the third generation from Agraulos, Wife of 
Cecrops, were Contemporaries with the Athenian Chorus in 
the play, fince they were precifely in the fame line of defcent 
as Ion, This will appear to the Reader from the following 
table, where Agraulos and Erichthonius both reprefent the 
Prepofitus, or common Anceftor. 



Agraulos or Aglauros. 


Erichthonius. 


i* 
Agraulos, Herfe, Pandrofos, 


i. 

Erechtheus. 


or 




The Daughters of Agraulos. 


m 


Agraulides, 


A* 

Creufa. 


The grand Daughters of Agraulos. 




3; 

Koood rptyovou 


3- 
Ion. 



or 
The great grand Daughters. 

Hence it appears that the epithet rgiywci fhould not be here 
tranflated triplices, as by all the Editors, but pronepotes, 
or the Damfels in the third generation removed from Agrau- 
los j and it is a matter of entire indifference, whether they 



** Thus Heiywhius defiucs Iigoyoto?, icfaaxiroi, (vox Tfoybw*.) 



were 
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trere the lineal dependents of this Queen, or whether the 
Athenian Virgins, to whom the Chorus here alludes, were 
only in the fame correfponding line of the third generation. 
The confecrated dance here mentioned was either in honour 
of Pan, or perhaps of Agraulos; for (he appears to have 
been held in great veneration at Athens after her death : 
Herodotus " mentions her temple in the citadel, and Paufa- 
nias her Te^vog or facred enclofure in Attica. According 
to Stephanus Byzantinus there was a h^s or diftrift called 
Agraule, belonging to the Erechthean tribe at Athens, whole 
name was derived from Agraulos, Sifter of Cecrops : And 
Meurfius " afferts from Athenagoras, that the Athenians ce- 
lebrated the myfteries of Agraulos : He alfo mentions **, that 
a feftival, called IIAu^/a, was inftituted in , her honour at 
Athens, as appears from Hefychius '*. 1 do not deny, that 
rptyovot is fometimes ufed to exprefs tres, or triplices, as by 
our Poet in his Hercules l6 Furens ; but the more frequent 
fenfe is that, which I have here given it, as proved by the 
authorities cited ; and other correfponding inftances from 
Strabo and Herodian may be feen in the Lexicon of H. Ste- 
phens, (Vol. I. p. 842.) 

" L. 8. c. 53. ,3 Cecrop. c. 28. 

14 DeReg.Att. 1. 1. c. 11. &GraeciaFer, 1. 5. p. 228. 

* 5 Vox nWKfi*. *• V. 1023, 
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Verfe 550. $(wc*s ye Bay/a. 

Once at the feaft 
566. Of Bacchus. 

THIS paffage contains internal evidence derived from 
the words of tke Poet himfelf, that the myfteries of Bacchus 
had for fome time been eftablifhed at Delphi ; confequently 
the chronology of the Bacchae, which Play contains the firft 
introdudtion of the rites of this Pagan God into Thebes, 
where they were firft celebrated in Graece, precedes that of 
the Ion, as I have«already mentioned in my Note on (V. 192) 
of this play, and (hall alfo prove in my Note on (V. 2) of the 
Bacchae. The expreffion of <potvccg,zs Brodseus obferves, 
here alludes to the corufcation of the torches in the mid- 
night orgies of Bacchus, which are alfo mentioned after- 
wards in the Ion 1 -, but all remarks on thefe orgies are re- 
ferred to my comment on the Bacchse. 



N° XXVIII. 

Verfe 551. IT^.W. 

562. By fome publick Hoft received. 

THE U^evoi were publick Officers in the different Cities 
of Grsecc, appointed to receive and entertain Strangers, who 

1 V. 717. 

were 
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were then considered under their immediate proteftiori. The 
Scholiaft pn the Birds * of Ariftophanes correfponds with the 
above definition. Herodotus a informs us, that the Kings of 
Sparta had the fpecial privilege of appointing fpch Citi- 
zens, as they chofe, to this honourable office of Upo^a/011 
There was a political ufe, independent of hofpitality, arifing 
from this particular inftitution, fince thefe Citizens, by 
virtue of their employment, became the publick Spies of the 
Police 3 : They are again mentioned afterwards in this play, 
where the Tutor defires Creufa to enter the roof of thefe 
Delphick Officers, prepared for her reception (V. 1039.) 



N° XXIX. < 

Verfe 592. No&sya^. 

617. Of fpurious birth* 

HERE Ion complains of two misfortunes, incident to 
his prefent fuppofed circumftances ; the firft is, that his 
Father, as he now imagines Xuthus to be, was no native 
Citizen of Athens, which was a legal difadvantage to the^ 
Son, as mentioned in my Preliminary Effay 4 ; and the fe^ 
cond caufe of his complaint fprings from the illegitimacy of 
his birth : We are now to confider this circumftance on the 
principles of the Athenian Law. It appears from the Birds s 
of Ariftophanes, that the vqQq$ 9 or fpurious child, had not 
the leaft pretentions to his Father's Goods, for Pifthetaerus 
there informs Hercules, that he is intitled to nothing, as 

x V. 1039. a L *6» c. o. s.Cragius deRep, Lacedero. 1. 2. c. 10. 
♦ P. i.c. * V. 1649. 

born 
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born of a foreign Woman, and therefore (purious ; he alfo 
affcrts, that the Law of Athens prevented the Father from 
bequeathing by will to his illegitimate child any part of his 
property, as appears from the Law of Solon, cited by him 
in thefe words ; * " The fpurious child has no right of inheri- 
4i tance, if there are legitimate children ; and if there arc 
4€ notie of thofe, the goods of the deceafed devolve on the 
neareft of kin." The Scholiaft 7 upon this paflage however 
informs us, u that the Father was enabled by the Law of* 
Athens to leave to his Baftards a fum to the amount of five 
minse, or five hundred drachmas ; but this they delivered to 
them by hand, fince thefe illegitimate children bad no right 
to inherit as heirs ;" The other Scholiaft Bifetus extends the 
vcQiia, or Baftards portion to a thoufand drachmas ; which 
correfponds with the account in Harpocration ft and Suidas % 
who cite the teftimony of Lyfias, Ifaeus, Ariftophanes, Hy- 
perides, and Demofthenes, for the truth of this affertion. 
I refer the reader, who wifhes for farther information on this 
fubjeft, to Arqhbifliop Potter's Arthseologia. (B. 4* c. 15.). 

N° XXX. 

Verfe 701. IIoo7$ S' drisjog (pifoov. 

738. E'en thus, unhonour'd by his friends. 

T H I S is ope of the moft difficult paflages in the Ion ; and 
Editors and Cricicks, inftead of explaining the original words, 
have cxercifed their ingenuity by fubftituting innovations of 
/their own : But thefe, inftead of enlightening the fenfe of 

• V, 1662. * V, 1GJ5. ■ Vox NqSuV • Vo* Note. 

Euripides, 
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Euripides, have only obfcured it in greater darknefs. The 
original reading under the fan&ion of manufcript authority 
was cctiPios or arijos, as appears from the notes of the Cain- 
bridge and Oxford Editors : The former, entirely reje&ing 
this word, has inferted into the text his unfortunate conjec- 
ture of MyJxyjog, which has fcarce the fliadow of a meaning : 
And Dr. Mufgrave, reftoring the original text, has not at- 
tempted to explain it, but recommends to read auj^ ; Since 
I defign to vindicate the original words, it becomes unnc- 
ceffary to perplex the Reader with the various objeftions to 
thefe innovations, which would fervc only to fatigue his at- 
tention. The firft rule of - Criticifm ought to be, that no 
ancient Author (hould he touched by a modern Critick, un- 
lefs the colour is entirely faded from the venerable picture r 
I flatter myfelf, that this defperate remedy is not neceflary to 
T>e applied in the prefent inftance to Euripides : I (hall pro- 
ceed therefore to offer my explication by recalling the at- 
tention to the fubjcft. The Chorus is here controlling the 
xefpe&ive lituations of Creufa and Xuthus. The former 
they affert to be involved in calamity, as advancing toward 
old age without children ; but the latter they pronounce as 
fortunate : This circumftance alludes to the difcovery of Ion 
by Xuthus, as his fuppofed illegitimate Son, and as Bro- 
cbeus x remarks, " Quod filium riaftus fit :" Yet notwithftand- 
ing this difcovery, continues the Chorus, this Husband, 
Xpthus, is difhonoured'% or defpifed, by his friends: and 

the 

1 In Ion, Annot. p. 109. 

* The definition of a)»V in Hefychhis is " a?»/*j5giflo? k£\» w^th t& aruc, 
*• a Man unrevenged from an inability to inflict punifhment ;" Hence ao 
•bjeit of contempt, for juft above he has explained a)fl*v by oli^ov, "to» p** 
" Ixpfoivftmu, ene difhonoured, as not teing able to revenge himfelfc 1- 

According 
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the fame Commentator juftly renders it " ab amicis. fpfetus :* 
This idea refers to the ignominy of the want of iffue with 
his wife Creufa : And then the Chorus, impreffed with this 
fentiment, exclaims, " Wretched is that Foreigner, who 
adopted into any refpeftable family, has not preferved the 
elevated profperity of it :" Thus the whole fentence becomes 
naturally conne&ed 5 for the mind of thefe Athenian Women, 
after having acknowledged the prefent happinefs of Xuthus 
in this difcovery of his fon Ion, when contrafted with the 
melancholy barrennefs of their favourite Queen Creufa, darts 
with a malignant joy to blaft the apparent felicity of this 
royal Stranger, by ftigmatizing him with the infamy of this 
sew acquifition, and his real difgrace for want of legitimate 
iffue. That the Reader may be fatisfied of the neceffity of 
unravelling the context, Twill fubjoin for his curiofity the 
different verfions of this fingle line by the Commentators on 
Euripides, 

Maritus vero expers amicorum eft. Canter. 

Maritus vero eft fecurus amicorum fuorum ob potentianw 

Barnes; 

According to thi3 definition, I find the word 3*!o$ufed by Homer and .^sfchy* 
)va p though they differ in the quantity : 

Ov p*v avr *t»Io5 x«T w Apoj. (IK 1 3. v. 414.) 
Here the word.$»7o$ is explained both by the Scholiaft and Euilathius in the 
fenfe of «t»j*oj, as well as in that of aT^wprroff. 

r Hfur$ ¥ $?\a, ffoigiu vahotla, (Agamern, v. 72.) 

There are alfo two authorities for afiiio?, as fynonymous with aWoj, or dif- 
honoured, in the Eumenides of iEfchylus, 

A7i/x alitlat hopsvai 
Aa^j Qwv. (v. 389.) 
9 Aris]ov 9 fsv 9 ftt/tro?, (v. 842.) 

As rt» fignifies honoro & punio, fo its derivatives cct/7o$ and <*T*ifcf will equally 
imply inhonoratus, vel inultui, difhonoured or unrevenged* u . • • * 

1 Maritus 
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Maritus vero ab amicis non emollitur. Mufgrave. 
Maritus vero hoc fa&o exiftimatione fua apud amicos 
excider. Heath. 

Ed il marito 
Difefo e dal valore 
De' propri amici. Carmeli. 
Whereas according to my interpretation it ought to be, 

maritus vero ab amicis inhonoratus eft, vel ab amici* 
fpretus. 
Though this verfion correfponds with the idea of Brodseuv 
yet the context, not being unravelled by him, has occafionod 
the whole fentence to have been thus perverted. 



N° XXXI. 

^erfe 707. KaAXicpXoya* TrePuwoy. 

748. No fav'ring flame to him afcend. 

HERE Brodaeus x obferves, that the Votary was fenfiblc 
of the acceptation of his prayer by the manner in which 
the flame darted its ejaculation : The Chorus therefore here 
deprecates any favourable omen to Ion from his facrifices. 
The Grecians probably derived this religious notion from 
the Oriental Nations, where it appears to have been of the 
moft remote and venerable antiquity 5 fince Cain by this 
fymptom difcovered, " that the Lord had refpedl unto Abel 
€S and to his offering ; but unto Cain and his offering he had, 
ts no refpeft * :" And when Aaron 3 and Mofes offered their 

1 Aimot. ia Ion. p. 209. * Geoefis, c. 4. y. 4 & 5. 3 Levit. c 9. v. 24* 

burnt 
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burnt offering, « there came a fire from before the LoRB* 
° and confumed it, which when all the People faw they 
** (bouted." Thus at the facrifice of Gideon 4 " there rofe 
u up fire out of the rock, and confumed the flefh, and the 
* unleavened cakes." The 7rsKxvog of the Greeks^ here 
mentioned, was alfo a cake, which, thrown into the fire, was 
confecrated, as appears from this paffage in Euripides, and,, 
another in the Plums 5 of Ariftophanes. Dr. Mufgrave here 
refers us to the Phoeniflae 6 of our Author ; who there men- 
lions the g/x-ro^ kkijlc*s, or the point of the flame, as afcer- 
tainingthe fortune of the facrifice: There is a chapter in the 
Archaeologia 7 of Archbifliop Potter on the di?ination by 
Sacrifices-, where he treats of the th^/x^/*, or divination by 
fire, and the good and evil figns attending it. If the flame 
was bright, this was an aufpicious omen, as it was then 
xatedpfaya ; but it was efteemed the contrary, if it corref- 
ponded with the defcription of the facrifice in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, 

When, from the viftim, lo ! the fullen flame 
Afpir'd not ; fmother'd in the afhes dill 
Lay'd the moid flcih, and roll'd in fmoke, repelled 
The riling fire. 

(Franklin, vol. 2. p. 57.) 



4 Judg. c. 6. v. 44. See alfo z Chron. c. zt. v. 2$. * V. 66u 

# V. 1289* * B. z. c. 14. p. 3x8. 
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N° XXXII. 

Verfe 872. AipwiS T^looVLo^og. 

917. This hallow'd Lake by Triton form'd. 

THE river and lake of Triton in Africa was confecrated, 
as the birth-place of the Goddefs Minerva : Hence lhede- 
rived her title of Ttfloysvqs, as (he is called in the hymn to 
Pallas, attributed to Homer 1 : And Diodorus 2 Siculusexprefs- 
ly tells us, that from this circumftance (he was named Trito- 
nis : Thus Lucan, 

Et fe dilefta Tritonida dixit ab unda. 

(L. 9. v. 354.) 

The Heroines of Libya, according to Apollonius 3 Rhodius, 
^bathed the Goddefs in the ftream of Triton, when (he iffued 
from the head of her Father : And -flifchylus 4 calls it her 
aiative river. According to Herodotus 5 , the Inhabitants near 
the lake Tritonis celebrated a feftival in honour of Minerva, 
as their native Goddefs-, and chiefly facrificed to her. The 
Reader may confult Meurfius in his Regnum Atticum on this 
fubjeft. C. 4. 

1 OdyiT. ed. Clarke, vol.2, p. 758. 

* L. 3. fed. 69. ed. Weffel. vol.1, p. 238. 

3 Argon. 1. 4. v. 13 10. 4 Eum. v. 293. 

3 L. 4. c. 180. & 187. 
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N* XXXIII. 

Verfe Xgixru) xuir&v 

887. Mugfjuifpciov, 

With gold 

928. Thy locks all glitt'ring. 

THE beautiful locks of Apollo, for which he was fo 
celebrated both by the Graecian and Roman Poets, are here 
by a poetical metaphor faid to glitter with gold : Thus 
Pindar ', and our Poet in his Supplices % exprefsly apply 
the epithet of %fwro^o/xa^ or the golden-haired, to this God : 
and Valerius 3 Flaccus calls him Sol auricomus. According 
to Macrobius 4 , he derived this appellation of chryfocomes 
from the fplendour of the rays, which were denominated the 
golden locks of the Sun : And PhurnUtus 5 obferves, "that 
this epithet has a Angular propriety in allufion to his folar 
rays, fince he is yj>v<rx7ros of a golden countenance." That 
Apollo was thus reprcfented by the Artifts, appears from 
Montfaucon *, who fays of the Tyrant Dionyfius, €f that he 
robbed a ftatue of this God of his golden hair 1" There 
is no reafon therefore to fuppofe with Brodseus 7 , that the al- 
lufion of Euripides is here to the golden clafps or fibula?, 
which bound the hair of Apollo, according to the expreflion 
in Virgil, 

Comptos de more capillos. 

(JEji. \. 10. v. 832.) 

* Olvm. OJ. 7. v. q8. * V »97J- 3 Argon. 1.4, v. 92. 

4 L. 1. o 17. p. 2S1. * Dc Nar. Deor. c. 32. ed. Gale, p. 224. 

6 Aiuiq. Expl. iom, 2. p. 5$. ' Annot. ia Ion, p. in. 

He 
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He might have been much mote fortunate In his quotation 
from the fame Roman Poet, fince Virgil applies even to tht 
hair of Apollo himfelf the ornament of gold, 

Mollique fluentem 
Fronde premit crinem fingens atque implicat auro. 

(j£n. 4. v. 148*) 

And he fays of Dido, 

Crines nodantur in aurum* 

(iEn. 4. T. 138.) 

But it is more natural to refer this expreflion of Creufa to 
the real brilliancy of the locks of her divine Lover, than to 
the artificial fplendour of his golden head-drefs» Dr. Muf« 
grave correfponds with me in opinion ; and direds us in his 
Note 8 to the epithet of xpw"wto/x*£, ufed by our Poet in his 
Treades % and by Ariftophanes in his Birds to , where in both 
places it is applied to Apollo. 



N° XXXIV. 

Verfe 889. Qcegmv e$f>?irov. 

As the vermeil flowers 
929. I gathered in my Veft. 

THIS rural employment of Creufa with the confeqtiencei 
attending it recalls to our mind, 

That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proferpine, gathering flowers, 

• Oft (V. 965.) In hid edkiQtt. * V. itf* *• V. *t6* 

K 2 Heri 
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Herfeff a fairer flower, by gloomy D» 
Was gather'd. 

(Milton. Par. Loft. B. 4* v. 271.) 

Which Ovid and Claudian have both fa beautifully cfe* 
fcribed *. 

Quo dum Proferpina luco 

Ludit, et aut violas, aut Candida lilia carpit ; 

Dumque puellari ftudio calathofque finumque 

Implet, & aequales certat fuperare legendo ; 

Pseoe fimul vifa eft, dileftaque, raptaque Did ; 

Ufque adeo properatur amor ; Dea territa maefta 

Et matrem, & comites, fed matrem fepius, ore 

Clamat. 

(Met. 5. v. 599.) 

JEftuat ante alias avido fervore legendi 
Frugiferae fpes una Deae ; nunc vimine textoi 
Ridentes calathos fpoliis agreftibus implet. 

(DeRap. Profer. 1*2. car. 34^ v. 139.} 

We alfo learn from the Scholiaft of Apollonius Rhodius, 
reciting the teftimony of Chaerilus, that Orithyia, the young- 
eft Sifter of Greufa, met with the fame accident, as (he wa* 
gathering flowers near the fountain of Cephifus. (Argon* 
1. i. ¥.207.) 

* Sec alftfCicero in Verrem. 1. 4. c. 4.8* 
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N° XXXV. 
Verfe 920. Adpag 

And the laurel boughs 
951. With the foft foliage of the palm o'erhung. 

THE Laurel tree and the Palm are both again mentioned 
in our Author's Hecuba x and Iphigenia a in Tauris, as afford- 
ing their joint affiftance to Latona 3 in her aft of parturition : 
For the Goddefs reclined againft them, and relieved herfelf 
from the pangs of travail. The learned Mr. Bryant 4 ob- 
serves, u that the Jews ufed to> carry boughs of the palm at 
fome of their feftivals, and particularly at the celebration of 
their nuptials ; and it was thought to have an influence at 
the birth 5 Euripides alludes to this in his Ion, where he 
jtpakes Latona recline herfelf againft a Palm tree, when (he' 
is going to produce Apollo and Diana.''' To this obfervation 
we may add the authority of iElian 5 , "that Latona at Delos, 
having grafped the Olive and the Palm, w?s inftantly deli- 
vered, though before fhe was unable to accomplifh it." The 

1 V. 458 & 4^9. * V. 1099 & I TOO. 

3 The Italian Tranflator Carraeli has ablurdly miftaken the fenfe of tlys 
Page by fuppofmg that Apollo, and not Latona, embraced the trees with 
hands in the ad of her parturition, 

Dove Latona in luce 

Ti pole con iniigne 

E venerando parto, 

Colle tue man divine 

Strignendo tu l'alloro. (torn. 9. p. 131.) 

4 Anal, of Ant. Mythol. On Phoenix, vol. I. p. 321. 
* Var. Hifc 1. 5. c 4. 

K 3 SchQ« 
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Scholiaft 6 on Apollonius Rhodius confirms this cuftom of 
pregnant women difcharging themfelves of their burden by 
fcizing fome objcft prefenting itfelf, as Latona did the Palm. 
Be this as it may, this Delian Palm is often mentioned by the 
Poets % as confecrated to great longevity, and even to im- 
mortality, from this circumftance. Homer makes Ulyffes 
affert in the Odyffey 8 , that he faw it at Delos ; and we have 
the teftimony of Cicero 9 , that in his time this identical plant 
was reported to exift; Quod Homericus Ulyfies Deli fe pro- 
cerara v & teneram palmam vidifle dixit, hodie monftrant ean- 
dem: The fame was ftill vifible in the days of Pliny IO ; Nee 
non palma Deli ab ejufdem Dei aetate confpicitur. The Rea^ 
der; who is aftonifihed at this miraculous longevity, will ap- 
ply the words of Cicero on the Oak of Marius with equal 
propriety to the Delian Palm ; €€ Manet vero, Attice nofter, ct 
ftmper manebit, fata eft enim ingenio ; nullius autem agri- 
CQl* cultu ftirps tarn diuturna, quam poetae vcrfu feminari 
poteft:" This, my dear Atticus, ftill exifts, and for ever will 
exift, -fince it is fown by Genius : For no plant can be culti- 
vated by Agriculture for a period of equal duration, as when 
it is fown by the verfe of poetry : This, according to the fay- 
ing of Scaevola, will grow old through innumerable ages, 

Canefcet faeclis innumerabilibus. 

(De Leg, 1. x, c. i.) 

* On 1, !• y, 1 1 3i, This paflage is cited by Brodaeus, in Ion. Anno't. p. iii, 

* Callim. Hym. in Apol. v. 4. & Hym. in Del. v. 210. Sec the Note of 
Spanbeim on this laftpaflage. 8 L. 6. v 9 i6j. * De l*eg. 1. 1, c. i, 

* Hift, Nat, 1. 1 6. c. 44. f. 89, 
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Verfe 996. v tb 'A/y/S* IvopuZpri UuK^aSoc g6kr k v. 

1029. The uEgis : fo they call the veft of Pallas* 

T HE -ZEgis of Minerva, here defcribed as her breaft-plate, 
is reprefented to have been formed of the flrin of the Gor- 
gon : As this Monfter had its bofom armed with vipers *, fo 
the aegis was adorned with the fame poetical appendage : 
Thus our Poet exprefsly tells us in the fequel of the play, 
that the Gorgon, embroidered by Creufa, was clafped with 
ferpents in the manner of the regis \ I think we may venture 
to pronounce with certainty, that from this defcription of 
Euripides Virgil painted on his Vulcanian fhield for iEneas 
the following fublime emblem; 

iEgidaque horrificam, turbatae Palladis arma, 
Certatim fquamis ferpentum auroque polibant, 
Connexofque angues, ipfamque in pedtore Divse 
Gorgona. 

(Mn. I. 8. v.438.) 

Some in a fringe the burnifih'd ferpents roll'd 

Round the dread segis, bright with fcales of gold; 

The horrid aegis, great Minerva's (hield, 

When in her wrath fhe takes the fatal field ; 

All charged with curling fnakes the bofs they rais f d 5 

And the grim Gorgon's head tremendous blaz'd. 

(Pitt. iEn. 8. v. 590.) 

* *V.993« *V. X41J. 

K 4 Now 
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Now there are here two features, which afcertain in my 
opinion the marked imitation of the Roman Poet from the 
Grecian Tragedian : The JEgis is not only fringed with fer- 
pents, but the Gorgon is alfo fixed on the breaft of the God- 
defs : Both thefe ftriking circumftances are omitted by Ho- 
mer in his defcription of the aegis of Mirterva in the fecond 5 
and fifth 4 Iliad : In the former of thefe paffages, he only 
tnentions an hundred clafps without fpecifying 'their partial* 
lar appendage ; and in the latter, he throws round her fhoul- 
ders the wcll-clafped aegis, as her fhield : Our English Tranf- 
lator in both thefe inftances has fupplied the abfence of fer- 
pents in the original : 

Round the vaft orb an hundred ferpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and feem'd to burn in gold. 

(Pope, II. B. z. v. 529.) 

Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of ferpents hiffing guards the gold. 

(B. 5, v. 913.) 

This addition he acknowledges in his note on the laft 
paflage, and obferves frorfi Spondanus, that c< Homer does 
not particularly defcribe this fringe of the regis, asconfifting 
of ferpents ; but that it did fo may be learned from Hero- 
dotus in his fourth book : The Greeks, fays he, borrowed 
the garment ancl cegis of the ftatues of Minerva from the 
Libyans, only with this difference, that among the Libyans 
the garment was of leather, and the clafps of the cegis were 
jUK ferpents, but made of thongs of leather : In all other 

3 V, 447* * V. 738. 

refpefls 
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idpe&s they are faihioned in the fame manner : The name 
moreover proves, that the ftole of Minerva's ftatues comes 
from Libya : For the Libyan women wear over the reft of 
their apparel a plain goat's lkin, fringed and dyed with red : . 
and the Graecians from thefe goat/kins have denominated their 
aegis 5 1" I have not only varied in this tranflation of Hero- 
dotus from that inferted in Mr. Pope's Homer to render it 
moreexa&j but I have alfo enlarged the quotation in order 
to fliew his derivation of the word, Diodorus Siculus varies 
5n his account 6 , and reprefents the aegis, as the name of the 
monfter, which Minerva flew : This he defcribes u as a 
bead extremely terrible, and difficult to be conquered 5 for it 
was the offspring of the earth, and naturally vomited ince& 
fant fire from its mouth :" After tracing the progrefs of its 
horrible ravages from Mount Taurus to Libya, he adds, 
u that partly by the prudence and partly by the valour of 
fhis Goddefs fhe vanquiftied it ; and then for the covering and 
fecurity of her body againft future dangers, as well as for a 
monument of her deferved reputation, (he wore the fkin of it, 
fattened round her breaft 7 2" This affertion exadly corref- 
ponds with that of Euripides in the preceding line. But 
other Roman Poetg, as well as Virgil, have alfo given the 

5 *£k h r$*&iyim witty alyti*i ofEJOwvls fjAfw^aaav, (1. 4. c. 1 89. p. lit* 
ed.Gale.) 

6 There is alfo a thin! reafon for this aegis, affigned by Tzetzes on Lyco- 
phron : This Commentator declares, that when Minerva contended with 
Failas, Daughter of Triton, Jupiter during the conteft difplayed his afgis: 
This circumftance enabled Minerva to kill her Antagonill, as (he caft ner 
£yes upon it : The Goddefs, afterwards concerned for her death, prepared a 
little image refembling her, and wore it on her bofom, which they called the 
aegis. (OnV. 355.) 

7 Tsv &>pav ccv% JriftavJ/au/vyjy $qqih ru pSAit* (L 3. fcc» 69. Vol. I* p« 239. 

jed. Weird.) 

poetical 
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poetical appendage of fnakes to Minerva : Thus Claudian 
paints her, 

Gorgoneifque premens affibilat hydris. 

(De Rap. Profer , 1. 3* v. 225.) 

And Valerius Flaccus reprefents her aegis, 

Horrentcm colubris. (Argon. 1. 6. v. 176.) 

Hence alfo Milton, 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon-fliield 
The wife Minerva wore I 

(Malk. V. 447.) 

Engravings of this military Goddefs, thus accoutered, may 
be feen in Montfaucon 8 : We learn from Euripides in this 
play, that (he was alfo invoked under the title of rofryotpiva, 
or the Gorgon-flayer. (V. 1478.) 



N° XXXVII. 

Veirfe 1048. E/mS/Z*. 

1089. 'Propitious Regent of each piiblick way. 

• THE Deity, here invoked by the Chorus under the 
pellation of Ei'mS'** is Proferpine or Hecate : The fame 
thet again occurs in the Helena * of our Poet, and is 
ufed by Sophocles in his Antigone * : It implies the Patr 

1 Vol. 1. 1, 1. c. 10. pi. 78, 79, 80. Sc c. 11. pi. 8i; 
1 V. 576. * V. itij. 
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of public ways, and is fynonymous with the Roman Trivia : 
Thus, according to this idea, Virgil addrefles the infernal 
Hecate, 

No&urnifque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes. 

JEn. 4. v. 609* 

As (he prefided over poifon, which the Tutor was now 
preparing for Ion, Barnes remarks the propriety of this ad* 
drefs of the Female Chorus, 



N° XXXVIII. 

Verfe Toy f rrdkuv^vov 

&3ov 9 si 7roc^cc TcotXkixogoiW Troeyoug 

A#/r7TAs5# Qeoopv E/xo&w 
1077, 'O^ou swtftiog KVTTVog w* 

Thou, whom the various hymn delights, 
When thy bright choir of beauteous dames among, 

Dancing the ftream's foft brink along, 
Thou feeft, the guardian of thy myftick rites, 

Thy torch its midnight vigils keep, 
HIT. Thine eye meantime difdaining fleep. 

The Chorus by this addrefs invokes Bacchus according to 
the idea of Brodaeus, Barnes, and Mufgrave : But Heath 
applies it to Apollo : "becaufe, fays he x , Bacchus by no means 
interfered in this bufinefs :" If the Critick by this expreffion 

1 Per roy vfrivfAm 0«o» hie defignatur Phoebus ; nam Bacchus huic nego* 
tlo oequaquam ft iramifcuerat. (Not* in Ionem. p. 140.) 

x affcrts, 
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aflerts, that Apollo, ahd not Bacchus, wa* eonne&ed with 
the Eleufinian myfterres, to which the Chorus here undoubt- 
edly alludes, he is extremely miftaken : for the latter, and 
not the former God, was concerned in their celebration. 
This appears from the Eleufinia * of Meurfius, who has col- 
lected with his learned induftry all the hiftorical evidence on 
this fubjeft ; and I fhall avail myfelf of his general informa- 
tion to illuftrate this Strophe of Euripides. We learn from 
Hefychius 3 , "that not only Dionufus, and one of the days of 
the myfteries was called Iacchus ; but alfo the fong, which 
the initiated fung on this occafion :" Perhaps therefore our 
Poet might here allude to this circumftance by the epithet 
ircAuJ/x/O)/, or, 

Thou, whom the various hymn delights. 

*The next expreffion in the original mentions the x«XX/- 
%o^oto-t iraryoagy or the fountains frequented by beautiful 
Chorufes : This is imagined by Heath 4 and Mufgrave 5 to 
jsfcr to a certain Well, called Callichorus : where the Wo • 
men of Eleufis firft inftituted the dance, and celebrated the 
Goddefs with hymns according to Paufanias 6 : Our Poet in 
his Supplices twice 7 alludes to this Weil ; and Callimachus 
in his Hymn to Ceres 8 declares, u that Ihe feared herfelf on 
the ground by this Well of Callichorus :" Thus 9 Apollodorus 
remarks, " that on her firft arrival at Eleufis Ceres refted her* 
lelf on the rock of Agelaftus near a Well called Callichorus." 
But the obje&ion to this interpretation of Heath and Muf- 

* C. 27. 3 Vox*lax;£o». 4 Notae in Ion. p. 140. 

* See his Note oa V. 1094. in his edition. 6 L. 1. c. 3$. p. 93. 

1 V. 392 be 619- * V. 16. 9 Bibliot. 1. i. p.8. ed. i£g. Spoke. 1555* 

grave 
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grave is, that the original exprcffion of Euripides alludes to 
fountains in the plural number, ^nd not to the Well of Cal» 
lichorus in the lingular: I therefore offer to the Reader the 
following explanation : "In Attica, faysHefychius xo , at Eleu* 
lis are two rivulets iffuing from the fiffure of the earth : And 
one of them, which runs towards the fea, is efteemed to be- 
long to the elder Goddefs 5 but the other towards the City i$ 
confecrated to the younger, where the Bands are purified by 
bathing:" Now thefe I conceive are here alluded to by the ex* 
preffion of fountains. The next circumftance, which occurs ia 
thefe lines is the AopnS" or Torch : As thefe myfieries were 
celebrated by night, this was an effential appendage : One of 
the titles of Bacchus was that of Nyftelius, or the Nofluraal 
God, as I fhall mention in my Preliminary Effay on the 
Bacchse : " What will become of Iacchus, and our Eumol- 
pidas ", fays Cicero 1Z , if we abolifli the religious folemnities 
"by night I" There is a fcene in Ariftophanes, where the 
Chorus of Initiated addrefs Iacchus, and invoke him, as 
brandiihing his burning torch, being the Lucifer of the 
no&urnal ceremony; 

§#£, h %s(*rl yap %KS($ 

Tivwrroov Ia>K%s 
Nv$lf8 TtAsrijj (pwQogos ecg$(>* 

Ranse, v. 346. 

10 *PiiM, Sv t? 'AtIixJ, iv& no)* o* irpog tS '£Xit/?m pmtoi, fi/ypAl xtu opt* 
Tfog t5 OoAarto t5$ Vft^vV^ai 0i« yojiu£iW o h vpof to an/, r*f vsJlsga;, oQt> t«$ 
Xx\x; ayvi^icrOai Ttfg facicrtiq. (vox peflot,) 

" Theie were fo denominated from EumoJpus, the Founder of the Initi- 
ation at^ Eleufis, as appears from the authorities cited by Meuriius in his 
Eleufinia. (c. 2. & 13.) 

lz Qjijid ergo agat Iacchus, Eumolpidaeque noftri, & augufta ilia myfteria, 
£<]uidem facra notiurna tollinws. (De Leg. La. c. 14.) 

4 Here 
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Here the Scholiaft obfcrvcs, that at Eleufis there Was a 
flirioe of the God Dionufus ; and we learn from Paufanias n , 
" that in the temple of Ceres at Athens there were images of 
the Goddefs herfelf, her Daughter, and of Iacchus with a "* 
torch/' Thus Pindar u calls Dionufus the Affociate of Ceres : 
And this myftick God in the Pagan Mythology was by fome 
confidered, as the fon of Ceres, and by others as the Son of 
Proferpine : Diodorus ts Siculus mentions the former, as his 
Mother ; but Hyginus l6 , Arrian l \ Tzetzes lg , and the 
Scholiaft t9 of Pindar, refer it to the latter. Hence we dis- 
cover the immediate propriety of this invocation of him by 
the Chorus, who in the fequel of the Strophe *° mentions both 
Proferpine and Ceres. It only remains to illuftrate the ex- 
preffion of YatuxIwv : This was the 20th day of theAttick 
month Boedromion, as we are exprefsly informed by Plu- 
tarch 21 , who adds, " that on this day they carried the God 
Iacchus in folemn proceffion from the City of Athens to 
Eleufis :" And the Scholiaft "of Ariftophanes remarks, "that 
one of the days of the myfteries, on which they invoked Iac- 
chus, was called the Eikocs" I have now fully demonftrated 
by unravelling the hiftorical allufions in this paffage of Euri- 
pides, that. Bacchus, and not Apollo according to the idea 
of Heath, mnft be the Deity addreffed. But, independent 
of the connexion of the former in the Eleuiinian Myfteries, 

13 nXno-iov y«o( So Aqpnfpo;, c&yaX^xala it ctvrv rt xai n ira>T{ na\ &£S* %xu1 
*1«kXo<. L. 1. c. 2. p. 6. X4 Iith. Od. 7. v. 3. 

15 L. 3. c. 62. ed. Weflelin. vol. I. p. 231. I6 Fab. 155. 

27 DeExped. Alex. 1. 2. 18 OnLycophron (v. 355.) 

19 Oft Mh. Od 7. v. 3. ao V. 1086 & 187. 

** Phocion. ed« Bryan, vol. 4. p* 202. This pafTage is cited by Brod&us* 
ftnd inferred in the Editions of Barnes and Mufgrave. 

%% On the liana?, (v, $26.) This paflage is cited by Barnes from Meur* 
fius* (EjcuC «?« 27* 

there 
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there is another reafon, arifing from the internal evidence of 
this Choral Ode, why the latter fhould not be here men- 
tioned by the Female Chorus : Becaufe they have already 
been imploring in the preceding part of it the Infernal Hecate 
to affift the intended poifon now prepared for Ion, Miniftcr 
of Apollo ; and here by a folemn appeal to the tutelary 
Deities of the Myfteries at Athens they exprefs their abhory 
rence in the ftrongeft terms, that i€ this Delphick vagrant *** 
fhould mount the throne of their ftate; and confequently 
participate of thofe facred rites, from which all Foreigners 
were excluded according to the original inftitutioa of EuiaoU 
pus* 4 . 



N* XXXIX. 

Verfe 1127, 'Chfjripwy. 

A grateful offering for his Son 
1 1 56. Thus recognized. 

THE o7tt^iov was properly a prefent, beftowed on the 
firft fight of an objeft by a Friend. Thus, when Phoeb^ in 
JEfchylus prefents Phoebus with a gift at his birth, the Scho* 
liaft l there exprefsly fays, that it was for an qttty^iov 1 In the 
fame manner Vulcan is defcribed by Callimachus, as inviting 
Latona to bring her infant Diana, 

v Ottw$ 07rrjpi<% S^V (Hym. inDian# v» 74.) 

* 3 V. 1089. * 4 'AXX* 6 0n? t* f*x/r^»a itfoit/i |/y«$ pi pvhtrfat, 

(Tzetzes ad Lycophron, cited in Meurfius Eleuf, c. 2,) Sec alfo c, 19* 
where this learned author has collected the whole evidence on the fubjeft of 
this exclufion. 

* On the Eumen, V. j. 

According 
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According to Julius Pollux, when the veil was removed from 
the Bride, the Bridegroom preferred her with an cnrrr^iov, as 
a Graxian compliment. (1. 2.. c. 59. & 1. 3. c. 36.) 



N°XL. 

Verfe 1145. 'Afjiot^wuv (ncuXso^r* 

1 1 76. Which from the Amazonian fpoils. 

THE Hiftory of the Amazons may be feen in Diodonis 
Siculua: He mentions in his third book f , " that the moft 
ancient Nation of this name inhabited Libya, and was extinft 
many generations prior to the Trojan War : But that, which 
lived about the river Thermodon, flourifhed juft before: 
That Poflerity had confounded the aftions of the former 
with thofe of the latter 1" He then relates from the Hiftorian 
Dionyfius the inftitutions and conquefts of thefe Amazonians 
of Africa a 5 and at laft obferves, " that they were entirely 
deftroyed by Hercules 3 , when travelling into the Weftern 
parts, he erefted the pillar in Libya : For this Hero, whofe 
objeft it was to be an univerfal Benefaftor to Mankind, 
thought it an infufferable thing for him to overlook any Na- 
tion, governed by Women." In his fecond 4 book he treats 
of the Amazons near the river Thermodon, whofe military 
policy and favage inftitutions arc reprefented, as fimilar to 
the former ; and confided in inverting the order of nature 
in regard to the different occupations of Men and Women : 



x L. 3. c. $2 . p. 220. vol. 1. ed. WefTe!. 

* Sec alfo Bryant's Anal, of Ant, Mythol. vol. 2. p. 66. 

* L; 3. p. 223. 4 L. 2. p. 156. 
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u They mutilated the limbs of the former, and cut off the 
right breaft of the latter * from which circumftance they are 
generally underftood to derive their name." He adds, "That 
after many generations, the renown of thefe Amazons being 
extended over the whole globe, Hercules 5 , Son of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, received the injun&ion of Euryftheus to pro* 
cure the belt of their Queen Hippolyta : This he accom- 
plifhed, and entirely enervated the whole force of the Na* 
tion ; fo that they became an eafy prey to the Barbarians $ 
and their name was at lafl annihilated. Hence it appears, 
that, according to the exprefs testimony of this Hiftorian, 
Hercules was the Conqueror of both the Nations of thefe 
Amazons, who flou rifted in different ages and different 
countries : Unlefs therefore we attribute thefe events to dif- 
ferent Heroes of the name of Hercules, one of thefe fabu- 
lous ftories, as proved by internal evidence, muft be er- 
roneous. Thofe near the river Therirodon are probably the 
Amazons here alluded to by the Poet ; fince thefe are moft 
frequently mentioned, as by JEfchylus in his Prometheus \ 
and by Dionyfius 7 in his defcription of the globe : And our 
Poet, in his Hercules Furens, evidently alludes to them, 

O'er the black Euxine's hoarfe-refounding wave 
He fought the Amazonian hoft. (v. 467.) 

An engraving of Hercules, in the aft of diverting the Amazon 
of her girdle, may be feen in the Polymetis 8 : And in the defcrip- 
tion of the temple of Olympian Jupiter at Elis Paufanias 9 men- 

5 I* 2. p. 1J7. 6 V. 724. 

7 ^ # 774* S^ e ^° the Comment of Eullathius on p. 156 & 157, ed. Hill, 
1688. * PI. 8. Fig, 10. 9 L. 5. c. xo. p. 400. 

L tions, 
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tions, " that Hercules was there reprefented in a fimrlar atti* 
aide." There is alfo in thefirft Volume of the Greek Antiqu- 
ities by Graevius an engraving of the engagement of Hercules 
with the Amazon. 



N° XLL 

Yerfe 1150. M5Aa^7r$7rAo£ Si Nj£. 

1 183. Meanwhile the Night, robed in her fable ftole. 

Thus Silius Italicus drefles the Night, 

Nox atro circumdata corpus amiflu 
Nigrantes invexit equos. 

(L. 15. v. 285.) 
And Fulgentius, N 

Turn nox ftellato mundum circumlita pepio. . 

(Auft. Myth. ed. Stav. Li. p. 617.) 

Perhaps Milton *, from this epithet in Euripides, borrowed 
his correfpondmg expreffion of " fable-vefted Night.'* fiat 
the exclamation of Shakefpeare's Juliet has alfo a natural 
refynblance, 

Come, civil Night, 
Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black. 

(A. 3. f. 2.) 

Here we mud acknowledge, that Genius was indebted to 
Nature, and not to Imitation. 

1 Par. Loft. B, 2. v. 962. 

N° XLII, 
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'Axrsipoojov £vyo7g 
Verfe 1 151. "0%>/// hrczKter uggx, V wfjuiflei dec*. 

Her unrein'd Car advances $ on her ftatc 
1 185. The ftars attend. 

I Have proved in a preceding Note f , that the quadriga* 
or chariot drawn by four horfes, was the poetical prero- 
gative of the Sun ; and have there a mentioned, that the 
Goddefs Night was only honoured with the humbler biga, or 
the car drawn by two horfes : To this I imagine Euripides 
here alludes under the expreffion of dcsipwjov £vyo?g> or her 
unrein'd car : But, in order to demonftrate it, we muft ana- 
lyze the term, and illuftrate the Graecian cuftom. Our Poet 
in his Iphigenia 3 in Aulis has been very circumftantial as to 
the horfes of the quadriga ; for he tells us, that thofe in the 
middle were called {vyioi, and the extreme ones <rsi^u(po^oi : 
The firft of thefe words implies, that the two in the middle 
Were yoked ; but the latter imports, that the other two car- 
-ried reins : Thus Julius Pollux 4 correfponds with our Poet, 
and defines the expreflions in the fame manner, concluding 
that their reins are called ceipxl. When Oreftes in the Py 
thian Games of Sophocles approaches the goal, he is de- 

x On V. «2. p. 3f. * P. 37- 

T«c ¥ i£<u aifa^**' i V - 22 3») 
4 *£2v oi [A.U vvo tv £yyu fyyior of & «xaTt£«0i», vagmtfot, na) veatQQUTWqtAt 
X&\ <xnpa<pQ£Oi,)t<zl anpaTot, xa* al rovruv qy*a», <7t»/a». (1. I. C. IO. p. J 41. 

vol* i. p. 97. ed. Hemiier.) 

L 2 fcribed 
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fcribed in his Ele&ra, as flackening the extreme horfe, or the 
c-eipuoy hnrw 5 : And ^Lfchylus in his Agamemnon twice ufes 
the expreffion of asi^ouripipog in a metaphorical fenfe ; In the 
firft inftance, to exprefs a faithful and united Affociate, the 
King beftows this epithet on Ulyffes: Here the learned 
Stanley 6 in his note remarks, " that in the quadriga to each 
horfe, which was yoked, was added a <rsipour$opo$ 9 or a horfe 
governed by reins only, funalis ; and he adds, that this 
cuftom was inftituted by Clifthencs: For according to Ifido- 
rus the chariots of the quadriga were formerly with a double 
pole; and the conne&ed yoke was thrown over all the horfes: 
But Clifthenes the Sicyonian was the firft, that yoked only 
the middle ones ; and to each of them applied on each fide 
by a limple attachment, what the Greeks termed ostgatpopci, 
and the Latins funarii/' In the other paffage of this play, 
where the word occurs, it is ufed with the negative particle 7 

• to 

* V. 724- 

6 Zet^Oslj stoj/xoj ?v luo\ fft^ffffococ. (V. 851.) 

Yoked in his martial harnefs from my fide 
Swervtt not. (Potter, Agam. vol. 2. p. 68.) 

The Ecglifti Tranflator is here inaccurate; for the crupturfops was never 
yoked, but only reined : Yet it is remarkable, that Staidey, notwithftanding 
his excellent explication, immediately fubfequent, has himfelf fallen inad- 
vertently into this error: for he lays that Agamemnon by a metaphor ex- 
tremely elegant calls Ulyffes his a-u^xa-^ovy as bearing with him for his part 
the yoke. '* Agamemnon Ulyflcm <jf»gacr^ov fibi effe dicic metaphor a ele» 
gantiflima, quafi pro fua parte jugum l'ecum ferentem : Etenim in quadriga 
utrique equo jugali fyyiu adjungebatur funalis owparf ogo$ ; idque ex infti- 
tuto Cliflhenis. Ifidorus, Quadrigarum vero currus duplici temoneolim eranr, 
perpetuoque & qucd omnibus cquis injiceretur jugo. Primus Clifthenea 
Sicyonius tanturo medios jugavit, eifque fingulos ex utraque parte fimplici 
vinculo applicuit, quos Graci au^o^ttg Latini, funarios appellant." 
7 Tov & /xi wi»0x»opa 

K$»9»y]* vuKov. (V. 1650.) 
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td imply a fubjeft, difobedient to the royal edi&, like a horfe 
relu&ant to the rein : But on the contrary in our Poet the 
affectionate and faithful Pylades is called the noiykviiyx; % or 
the attached Friend of his Oreftes. Hence from the above 
inveftigation we colleft, that the expreffion of oicrsi^nov £u- 
yo7$ in this paffage of the Ion, when analyzed, will imply, 
that this car of Night had no connexion with the crsqxz, or 
rein attached to the yoke; it was confequently a biga^ and 
not a quadriga, a chariot drawn by two, and not by four 
horfes. The Latin verlion therefore of Brodaeus, Canter, 
Barnes, and Mufgrave 9 , which is " nullis aftri&um jugis," 
conveys an improper idea ; for the car was yoked, as I ap- 
prehend, with the {vyfoi : It ought to be u nullo funali equo 
jugo aftriftum/' unharneffed with any (rsipuoi, or extreme 
horfes to the yoke. Having eftabliflied this interpretation of 

Ut non funalem fe praebenrem 
Lafcivienrem pullum. (Stanley.) 

Whom e'er 1 find unwilling to fubmit, 
Him, like an high-fed and unruly horfe, 
Reluctant to the harnefs, rigor foon 
Shall tame. (Potter, Agam, vol. 2. p. 127.) 

• Iloot xv)Jb0-l»w Ta{a<rii£o$. (Orefh v. 1017) 

The Scholiaft fere gives a faife definition of this word, for he fays, that it 
properly fignifies the horfr , which follows behind the car. 

nagacrtigo;. xvplvt oiriffu tS afpatlos e voptm ?T~o;. 
But this is directly contrary to its derivation, and the a (Ten ion of Julius 
Pollux; nor is the remark of Barnes more accurate, when he fays, PVoprie 
enttus, qui ad ali$s lams jugatus rrahit; fori have already proved that the 
frogafiyof was not jugatus, or yoked. 

9 This Editor however in his Note on (v. 1169) in his edition has ren- 
dered uail^ulov, ** nullo rune connexum " but the idea intended to be con- 
Tjeyed by it, is verv different from mine, fince he adds, " As in Painting you 
fee the horfes of Aurora, unconnected with any traces to her car, but held 
only by bridles." His explication therefore has nothing to do with the biga, 
any more than with the quadriga; but only fuppofes this poetical car, governed 
by the bridles, and not by the traces : But my idea is, that it was unreined 
with extreme hories only, being a biga. 

L 3 thz 
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the word dvupojov, I (hall now proceed to (hew by other claf— 
fical authority, that the poetical car of night was a biga.— 
There is a fragment of our Poet from his play of the An- — 
dromeda, preferved in Ariitophanes IO , and the Scholiaft lKL 
of Theocritus ; where Night is perfonified and reprefented, 
as riding in her car through the lacred iEther ; but the ex- 
jpreffion here does not afcertain the number of horfes : It 
appears however from Varro '% that Ennius tranflated this 
Andromeda of Euripides, and (he thus addreffes Night, as 
riding in her biga, or car drawn by two horfes, 

Quae cava coeli fignitenentibus 
Conficis bigeis. 

The other Roman Poets, after this Tragedian, as Virgil ,J , 
Claudian *4, Valerius Flaccus l s 9 and Silius ltalicus ,6 , con- 
ftantly affign to this Goddefs the fame humble equipage of 
the biga : The only exception indeed to the contrary, wtiich 
I believe is unparallelled, where (he is honoured with the 
quadriga, is in Tibullus, 

Jam 



'Ar^on^'a ycdtol &pp£t/«- 
X aidf£0£ iipolq 

TS at^oroLta }l 'OXt^Ttf. (Thefmop. V. IO78.) 
" On Idyl. 2. v. 166. 

,z De Lin. Lar. 4. See Columna in Enn. Fragm. p. 408. and his com- 
ment on this paflage, where he proves, that the word Andromacha in Varro 
is a. mi-flake for Andromeda. 

u Et Nox atra polum bigis inve&a tenebat. (jEn. £. v. 721.) 

X4 Nox humida fomno 

Languida caeruleis invexerat otia bigis. (Curm. 33. v. 275.) 
** Lentis haeret Nox confeia bigis. (L. 3. v. 211.) 

** Luna immiflis per cserula bigis, (Pun, 1, 3. v. 59* 
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Jam Nox sethereum nigris emenfa quadrigis, 
Mundum cseruleo laverat arane rotas, 

(L. 3. el. 4. v. 18.) 

l?or the Ancients were in general extremely uniform in regard 
10 the poetical append/ges of their vifionary Deities : But 
thefe have been' greatly diverfified by the imagination of 
Modern Poets, who have often deviated from the venerable 
example of Claffical Antiquity : To illuftrate this affertion 
from two examples of our own country, Spenfer, fpeaking 
of Night, defcribes 

Her twyfold teme, of which two black as pitch, 
And two were brown. 

Fairy Queen, B. 1. cant. 5. ft. 2$. 

And the learned Milton, in one of his juvenile poems, has 
contrived from his own fertile invention, to furniih thisGod- 
defs with four horfes, whom he honours with names of Gre- 
cian derivation, 

Nox fenis amplexus Erebi taciturna reliquit, 
Prsecipitefque impellit equos ftimulante flagello, 
Captum oculis Typhlonta, Melanchaetemque ferocem, 
Atque Acherontjeo prognatam patre Siopen, 
Tbrpidam & hirfutis horrentem Phrica capillis. 

In. quint. Novem. ed. Newton, vol. 3. p. 64*3. 

It only remains to obferve, that as the Stars are here painted 
by Euripides, as the Followers of Night, fo Theocritus has 
annexed them, as Attendants on her Car, 

As*Fg sg evKyKoto kckt ctyjvyot vvktq$ wtmSou 

Idyl. 2. v.- 1 66. 
L 4 And 
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And alfo Tibullus, 

Ludite, jam Noxjungitequos, currumque fequuntur 
Matris lafcivo fidera fulva choro. 

(L. 2. El. i. v. 88.) 
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Verfc 1 153. E/$jffij$ 'flpjwy. 

1 186. And with his glitt'ring (word Orion arm'd, 

AS the epithet of %i$npis 9 or the fword bearer, is here 
beftowed on Orion, fo we find in Ovid * enfifer and enfiger, 
applied to the fame Conftellation : Thus Hyginus * in his 
Poeticon Aftronomicum defcribes him incinftum enfe, or fur- 
nilhed with a fword ; and obferves, cc that on the part of the 
heaven where that is reprefented, there are three obfcure 
ftars : ,? The Reader may there fee his figure, correfponding 
to this idea : The time of the rifing and fetting of this fword 
of Orion is mentioned by Pliny 3 . It may perhaps be worthy 
of obfervation, how extremely differept among the Greeks 
and Romans is the metre of the word Orion : Here the 
penultima ipuft be fliort, as it conftitutes the fourth foot of 
the Iambick : But in Homer 4 and Hefiod s it is long * fince 
•we there find at the end of a verfe <r6evog 'tltfwos : The Ro- 
jnans often adopted this laft metre, as Virgil, 
Armatutnque auro circumfpicit Oriona. 

(Mn. 1.3. T.s?7 f ) 

* Faft. 1. 4. v. 383. & De Art. Aman. L. a. v. 56. 

* My ihol. Latin, ed. Stav. p. 555. &pl. $$. 

* Nat, Hift. 1. 18. c. 67. 4 II. 18. v. 4?6. 

m 
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And Lucan, 

Enfiferi nimium fulget latus Orionis. 

(Lt i. v. 665.) 
Alfo Claudian, 

Gladioque tremendum 
Gurgite fidereo fubtcrluit Oriona. 

(Carm. 28. v. 177.) 

But Ovid makes the penultima of the Genitive cafe fhort, 
Nitiduraque Orionis enfem. 

(Met. 1. 13. y. 294.) 

The three laft inftances equally ferve to illuftrate the aftro- 
nomical appearance of the fword, as here defcribed : The 
Roman Poets alfo make the antepenultima of the nominative 
fliort, though derived from the Omega of the Greeks, as Vir- 
gil ufes, 

Nimbofus Orion. 

(/En. 1. v. 539.) 

Thus in one word there are five * oppofite variations of 
metre; fince the antepenultima and penultima in the different 
Cafes are both occafionally long or fhort, which perhaps is 
an inftance unparallelied. 



* In the firft fyllable y fyUiv and "Orion 5 in the fecond *X}£i*iand # X2$f*f©$; 
and in the third Oriona and OriSnis. 
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Verfe 1160. Ei^t^s vc6v$ dvriug^liLKhivUrBt. 

1 195. Againft the fleet of Grsece the hoflile fleet. 

ACCORDING to the idea of Barnes, which is a 

adopted by Heath l and Mufgrave % Euripides here allu< 

to the naval engagement of the Greeks with the Barbari; 

at Salamis. The Englifli Tranflator communicated to me 

difficulty upon this conftru&ion, as involving an enorm< 

4nftchrohifm ; which could Scarcely be imagined to flow fr 

Euripides* or to be tolerated by an Athenian Audieti< 

*' Ubakefpear, fays he, might as well have introduced 

Offi tr of Henry the Fifth, fpeaking of the defeat of 

Spanish Armada before the battle of AginGou^:." I aflen 

to this ingenious obfervation: for though in a precedir 

line, as in thofe immediately fubfequent, and both allud 

to the labours of Hercules, the exa£ chronology 4 is 

perfectly obferved ; yet this deviation in a point of reir 

antiquity is far different from the grofs and recent anach 

nifm contained in this line, according to the above interj 

tation: If the Ancient Tragedians are to be indulged v 

this monftrous licentioufnefs, there is an end of all hiftor 

propriety in their dramas : Some of the Spe&ators of 

Play at Athens were probably at the vi&ory of Salamis, wt 

event is faid to have happened on the very day when 

Poet was born : Arid is it to be imagined, that Eurip 

1 Not, in Ion. p. 140. a Note on (V. 1178.) of his Edition. 

3 V« 1144. 4 See my Note on (v. 192.) p. 87. 

,2 W( 
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frould flatter the vanity of his Countrymen fo egregtoufly at 
the expenfe of their common underftandings, as he muft ine- 
vitably have done, if this line in the Ion alluded to the naval 
Glory of the Grsecians on that day ? I have already 5 proved, 
that the sera of the drama may be fairly calculated at 1373 
years before Christ: Now the Battle of Salamis was only 
48 1 yfcars before that event, according to the record of the 
-Arundelian Marbles 6 : There is therefore the vaft difference 
of 892 years, which is a term above five 7 times greater than 
title anachronifm, flowing from the battle of Agincourt and 
the Spanifli Armada, when inverting each other in the order 
of Chronology : I cannot imagine that Euripides could be ' 
guilty of this violation of the unity of time by a fingle verfe* 
"which would occafion a motley piece of tapeftry of the mofl 
barbarous contexture : We muft therefore endeavour to dif- 
cover for the reputation of our Grsecian Poet another allu*- 
fion in this paffage, more confiftent with hiftorical propriety. 
Mr. Potter fuggefted to me, " that feme event, in which 
Hercules was concerned, and perhaps iEetes's purfuit of the 
Argo, when Jafon carried away the Golden Fleece, is here 
intended: I am inclined to adopt this ingenious conjefture j 
and proceed to confirm it on principles of Grammar and of 
Hiftory : By the former, becaufe the line then naturally con- 

5 See my Note on V. 19-. p 87. 

6 ** Since Xerxes having paiicd the Hellefpont over a bridge of boats 
fought the battle of Thermopylae at the ame time that his fleet was defeated 
by the Greeks near Salamis, Cdlias at that time Archon of A'hens, 217 
years." If we add to this ancient record 264 years, as the date of its inferip- 
tion preceding the Christian aera, the amount as itated will be 481 years. (See 
DufreUioy's Chronological Tables, Vol. 1. p. 89 & 177.) 

7 Since from the year 1415, in the rei^n or Henry the Fifth to 1588 in 
t\i: idgn of Queen Elizabeth, there is a ditference only ot 173, which mul- 
tiplied by 5 gives 865 years. 

nefts, 
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neds, as united with the conjunction copulative, with tfo 
two immediately fubfequent lines, whic;h manifeftly allude to 
the labours of Hercules: By the laft, becaufe Diodorus • 
Siculus afferts, " that Hercules failed in concert with Jafon 
to Colchis ;" and in his defcription of the Argonautick Ex- 
pedition he informs us, €€ that the afTembling Chiefs chofe 
Hercules for their Leader in confequence of his valour :" 
But according to Hyginus % he refufed the command, though 
offered, in favour of Jafon : Thus Pindar xo and Apollonius 
Rhodius 11 reprefent him as the companion of Jafon in this 
enterprize. When the objeft of their voyage, the Golden 
Fleece, was obtained, Diodorus 1 * Siculus in another paf- 
fage relates, " that many of the Ancient, as well as Modern 
Hiftorians, among whom was Timseus, recorded, that the 
Argonauts having heard, that the mouth of the Fontus was 
blocked up by the (hips of iEetes, performed a wonderful ope- 
ration in their return by another parage." Here then we 
difcover an hoftile oppofition of fhips, which were the pro- 
perty of Barbarians, againft thofe of the Graecians : If it 
flioaki be objefted to this interpretation, that the expedition 
of thefe Heroes to Colchis is generally reprefented to have 
confided only of a Angle fhip, the Argo ; and that the ex. 
preflion of .'EWtywcnv is here in the plural number, it muft 



8 L. 4. p. 261 & 285. vol. 1. ed. Weflel. 9 Fab. 74.. p. £4. 

cd. Myth. Lat. IO Pyrh. Od. 4. v. 30$. " L. 1. v. 123. 

12 Ovk oXiyoh ya£ t£v ti a^a/wy cvyy^x^iut xa* ruv f*i1aymr*fwv [£v In Keti 
T^«»o$ (far* t«$ ' A^yovavra^ piTa rw r3 $tpa\o< «£7ray»}», «t/0o/*sy8$ vro t§ 
AIkth Tr^oKccixKrjtptai vccva) to r-;/xa r5 H6v\a, v^»(nt 67r»TiX«Vaa3a» fraga&^ot 
xa* ptipn; af»*y. (L. 4. C. 56. p. 300. cd. Weflel.) 

be 
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be allowed, that the moft general idea of it fuppofes it only 
one : Bat Euftathius x * in his comment on Dionyfius Periegetes 
cites the teftimony of Charax, an Hiftorian, for the affertion, 
" that the Argonauts failed into the Euxine, not with one 
(hip, according to the report of many concerning the Argo, 
but with many (hips :" And Lilius Gyraldus u in his treatifc 
de re Nautica mentions the following paffage of Pliny; 
"Longa nave Jafonem primum navigafle Philoftephanus 
Autor eft : Charax vero non folum nave, fed clafle Jafonem 
navigafle fcriptunl reliquit :" It is remarkable, that the lat- 
ter part of this fentence, which contains the exprefs tefti- 
mony of Charax to the fame purpofe, as before mentioned 
from Euftathius, is not found in Pliny »5, where the reft of 
it now occurs. If the above interpretation be not fatisfa&ory 
to the Reader, we muft then admit, that Euripides in his 
pidurefque defcription of the feveral objefts on the Delphick 
tapeftry conveys in this line a poetical image without an ex* 
prefs allufion to any hiftorical event. 

23 'iropi* h X«go£ T«$ 'ApyovccvTocgy # f**« »i* {xctra to* *roXv» «rig* rti 'ApySf 
Xtyov) »Xkat ttoXX©^ ttXoIoh; tl<T7r\iv(?ou to» Et/{i*vov. (On V* 687. p. 130* 

ed. Hill.) 

14 Nat. Hift. 1. 7. c. $6. ed. Harduin, vol. 1. p. 417. 
,s C. 1, torn. 1. p. 602, ed. 1696. 
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N° XLV. 
Verfe YLou ^o9yjpug <pcojocq 9 hnrsiag t ay(>x$, 

Monftrous forms pourtray'd, 
• Human and brutal mix'd : the Thracian deeds 
Are feiz'd, the hinds, and the adventurous chafe 
1 199. Of favage lions. 

THESE lines mod probably allude to four diftinft la- 
bours of Hercules : The Centaurs are the Monfters, com — 
pounded of the human and brutal form, whom Sophocles ^ 
calls htyvYj pf a double nature, and which Cicero * has tranf— 
lated bicorporem manum : Thus our Poet in his Hercules Fu~ 
rens has painted them in the fame manqer, 

The four hoof *d monfters of the Centaur race. 

(Potter, v. 202.) 

. And again, in the fame play *, where Hercules enumerates 
his own labours, he confers the appellation of quadrupeds 
upon them: Virgil 4 , Ovid 5 , and Silius Italicus 6 , have alfo 
beftowed the epithet of bimembres upon thefe Centaurs. 
The remaining part of the line refers to the horfes of the 
Thracian King Diomede, which Hercules, having conquered 
their Mafter, carried away : Thefe are again mentioned in 
our Poet's Alceftis 7 , where the living Hero is introduced at 



x Trach. v. 11 11. 


a Tisfc. Qusef. 1. 2. c. 8. 


3 V. 1272. 


4 JEn. 8. v. 293. 


s Ep. 9. v. 99. 6 L. 3. v. 42. 


' V.483. 

the 
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he Court of Admctus, preparing his immediate expedition 
for this objeft . As they are here embroidered in the Del* 
>hick tapeftry, a&ually obtained by Hercules, it confe- 
fuently follows from internal evidence, that the Alceftis in 
be order of Chronology fliould regularly precede the Ion : 
tot I have already 8 proved in this play, and {hall alfo (hew 
a the Alceftis*, that the Ion may be calculated to precede 
he Alceftis by 188 years: Euripides muft therefore be al- 
owed to be here guilty of an anachronifm in this point of 
Antiquity, if thefe lines refer to Hercules. The purfuit of 
he flag, mentioned in the next verfe, alludes to another labour 
>f this Hero, or the brazen-footed (lag, called by Virgil xo 
md other Authors" iEripedem Cervam. The Lions, are 
he Nemean and Theumefian lz , which are well known to 
lave been among the celebrated labours of this immortai 
Conqueror. If the Engli(h Reader is defirous to view en* 
jravings of Hercules, engaged in thefe different enterprizes, 
[ refer him to the Polymetis f 3 of Spence, who has there 
dfo given an elegant illuftration of them. Thefe obje&s are 
lefcribed by Silius Italicus, as reprefented in the portal of 
the Temple of Hercules at Gades in Spain, in the following 
lines, 

Juxta Thraces equi, peftifque Erymanthia, & altos 
JEripedis ramos fuperantia cornua cervae ; . 
Nee levior vinci Libycae telluris alumnus 
Matre fuper, ftratique genus deforme bimembres 
Centauri. (L. 3. v. 42.) 

* See my Note on V. 192. p. 87. 9 See my Note on V. 6, 

10 >En. 6. v. 802. XI Mart. 1. 9. ep. 104. v. 7. Sil. Ital. 1. 3. v. 39. 

& Aufon Idyll. 19. lz Hyginui Fab- 30. Mythog. Lat. ed. Siav. p. 81. 

5c Statius Tiieb. 1. 1. v. 487. ,3 Dial. 9. & PI. 18. fig. I. 2. 8. 

Ou 
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On this paJTage in the edition of this Poet by Draken- 
borch other engravings, correfponding to the above defcrip- 
tion, are inferted. We may, alfo difcover a wonderful con- 
fbjmity between the reprefentations on this Delphick Tapef- 
try, and the images of the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, as de- 
fcribed by Paufanias *4 : For there was the Sun reprefcnted, 
mounting into his chariot : There top was the Moon driving 
her horfe : There likewife were the labours of Hercules, and 
among them, his vitfory over the Thracian Diomede, the 
Stag, and the Nemean Lion : There was alfo Theieus de- 
stroying the Centaurs : Thefe ftriking features of corr^fpon- 
dence (hew, that fuch objefts were the favourite reprefen* 
tations of Graecian Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture ; and 
that the different Artifts often copied from each other in their 
refpeftive productions. Hence perhaps we may acquit Euri- 
pides of the imputed anachronifm juft mentioned, if we 
iuppofe the images here delineated, as that of the preceding 
verfe, to be general, and not perfonally alluding to the 
aftions of Hercules. 
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Verfe H64. Xmif* ug ovvsiKi<r<rovT. 

Cecrops rolPd 
His ferpent train. 

A C C O R D I N G to the fabulous mythology, Cecrops * 
was partly inverted with the ferpentine, and partly with the 

14 L. 5. c 10. p. 400. & 1. $;. c. 11. p. 403. ed.Kuhn. 
1 Apoliod. Bibliot. 1. 3. p. 127. ed. iEg. Spol. 1555. 
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human fofm, and for this rcafon he acquired the epithet 
of $t<pvri$> or of a double nature. € 4 This title, fays Plutarch % 
was not derived to him, as fome believe, becaufe he was con- 
vened from a good into a mercilefs Tyrant ; but on the con- 
trary, becaufe he became a mild and gentle Prince, though 
before inflexible and formidable :" The reafon of this appel- 
lation, according to Athenaeus % arofe " from his fir (I infti- 
tutkra at Athens of the union of the fexes in matrimony, 
which confined two individuals to each other ; but, as pro- 
mifcuous concubinage before his time was allowed, no one 
with certainty could afcertain his father :" This idea is ftill 
more unfolded by Tzetzes 4 on Lycophron ; who, having 
mentioned the various reafons affigned for this fable, fays, 
" I allegorize it in this manner ; becaufe he thus reduced, 
being a virtuous Monarch, the favagenefs of Nations to his 
authority * fo that all efteemed him unanimoufly an excellent 
Leader and Governor ; And for that reafon they call him 
3/<ptr<f of a double nature : Or, as I have found in John of 
Antioch, becaufe the women in Hellas had formerly a bru- 
tal and irrational mode of union without any connexion 
of marriage; their children were then povotpvitg, or of one 
nature only, for they knew their mother and not their fa- 
ther : But Cecrops, reigning over Attica, aboliflied this favage 
licentioufnefs, and inftituted the legal union in matrimony of 
the two fexes : Since from this period Children had a know- 
ledge of both their Parents, who were the Authors of their 
being, and participated of two natures, therefore Cecrops, 
as the Founder of this inftitution, was denominated &$vw»" 

* De fed Num. vindida, vol. 2. ed. Xylan, p. 551^ 

* L. 13, c.i. 4 On v. if 1. 

M The 
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The folution of this allegory according to Demofthenes, & 
cited in this note of Tzetzes, Was, u becaufe Cccrops was* 
equal to a Serpent in valour, and to a Man in prudence : 
But others, adds he, refer it to his knowledge in two lan- 
guages, the ^Egyptian and Hellenick. ,> Euftathius s in his 
comment on Dionyfius imagines, that the " transformation of 
Cecrops from a ferpent into a Man implied, that on his ar- 
rival in Greece he divefted himfelf of ^Egyptian barbarity, 
and embraced excellent refinements of policy : The reverfe 
of this happened to the Thebans: for they, after their civi- 
lization by Cadmus and Harmonia, relapfed into a ftate of 
barbarity*" The Reader may confult Meurfms 6 on this 
fubjeft, and Bryant in his Analyfis of Ancient Mythology 7 - 
A figure of the double Cecrops, as Matrimonii Suafor, or 
the Advifer of Matrimony, reprefenting a male and female 
head, united with a Serpent twifting round, may be feen in 
the firft volume of the Greek Antiquities of Gronovius. 
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Verfe 1 167. K?fu£. 

The Herald 
1203. Walk'd his round. 

THE following lines contain an interefting defcription of 
the ceremonies at a Grecian entertainment ; I lhall illuftrate 
them in their order. We learn from this paffage, that the 

s On V. 391. 6 De Reg. Att. 1. ir c. 8. & De Fort Athen. c. 1 . p. 5. 
7 Vol. 1. p. 484* 

i Guefts 
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Guefts Were invited to the feafl by the proclamation of the 
Herald : Thus in the Odyffey the Suitors of Penelope arc 
fummoned for that purpofe by Medon the Herald* 

(L. 17. V. 17a.) 
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Verfe u6^. Sts^jwct/ wxr\tiifi$[i& 

1206. CroWn'd with garlands. 

THE cuftom among the Greeks of wearing garlands at 
their feafts is often mentioned \ and the injun&ion of the 
convivial Arcfceftratus, as preferred in Athenseus % wag, 

Whene'er invited to the genial feaft, 

Let Nature's flowery wreaths your temples twine. 

The feme Author * has enumerated the copftituent flowers of 
the garland ; and has mentioned the irfiedicinal reafons for 
their ufe : Thefe are alfo difcuffed by Plutarch in his Sym- 
pofiacks % where he obferves, " that the effluvia of flowers 
has a wonderful virtue in fortifying the citadel of the brain 
againft intoxication; for thofe that are hot, opening the 
pores, give the fumes free paffage to exhale ; while thofe, 
Which are moderately cold, repel the afcending vapours: 
For this reafon, continues he, Bacchus taught his Revellers 
the ufe of ivy againft the violence of debauch, the heat of 
the liquor being remitted by its coldnefs/' Thus Hercules is 

1 Ain $e rttyavoip-i xapct wapoc, XolTtol xvxays 
UaMocToTs. (L. 3. c. 21. p. 10 r. ed. Cafaub.) 
* L. 15. c. $ & 10. * L. 3. c. 1. ecL Xylan, vol. 2. p*645 8*647. 

Ma dc- 
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defcribed in the Alccftis4 of our Poet, * as crowning his head 
at a feaft with branches of Myrtle, and drinking from a cup 
encircled with ivy :" Ovid has likewife painted the picture of 
this dying Hero, reclining on his club with as much philo- 
fopical tranquillity, as if he were repofing at a feaft adorned 
with garlands, 

Haud alio vultu, quam fi conviva jaceres 
Inter plena meri redimitus pocula fertis. 

(Met. L. 9, v. 138.) 

When the Libertine Polemon walked into the fchool of 
Xenocrates, he was crowned with chaplets, as Diogenes 5 
Laertius, Lucian % and Valerius 7 Maximus describe him : 
And the firft fymptom too of his reformation from the Philo- 
fopher's leffon on temperance was to caft his garland s from 
his brow. That the Romans adopted this cuftom, is evident 
from an anecdote of a very elegant and interefting nature, 
recorded in-Pliny 9 . " When Anthony was preparing for the 

4 V. 759 & 756. 5 'Ertf ampins pMuu (L. 4. Polemon.) 

Bis Accus. vol. 2. ed. Hemfkren. p. 810. 

* Sertis capite redimito. (L. 6. c. 9. Extcr. f. 1.) 

• Potus ut ille » 
Dicitur ex collo furrim carpfiflc coronas, 
Poftquam ell impranfi correptus voce magiftri. 

(Hor. Sat. 3. 1. 2. v. 257.) 

' T«$ ri$avv$ vtgie<TTcccrt» (Lucian. Id.) 

Primum coronam capite detra£am projecir. (Val. Max. Id.) 

9 Namque in appararu belli A&iaci gratificationem ipfius reginae Antonio 
timenre nee nifi praeguftatos cibos fumente, fertur pavore ejus lufifle, extre- 
mis coron* floribus veneno illitis, ipsaque capiti impofi a, mox procedente 
bilariiate invitavit Antonium, ur coronas biberent. Quis ita timeret infidias? 
Ei go concerpta in flyphum incipienti haurire oppofita manu : En ego fum, 
inquit ilia, Marce Antoni, quam tu nova praegufiantium diligentia caves : 
adeo mibi, fi poffim fine te vivere, occaiio aut ratio deeft : Inde edu&um 
cuftodia biberejuiiit, illicd exfpiramem. (Nat.Hifl. 1. 21. c. 3. f.9.) 

battle 
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battle of Aftium, and was io apprehcnfive of the friendship 
even of the Queen as to decline any food, unlefs previoufly 
tailed, Cleopatra is reported to have dallied with his appre- 
henfion by poifoning the ends of the flowers of her garland; 
then placing it on her head (he invited her*Lover during the 
entertainment . to tafte it. Who in this fituation could fear 
treachery ? Having feized therefore his hand, as he was 
beginning to apply the cup, cc Behold, Mark Anthony, cried 
(he, I am the Woman, whom you guard againft with this 
new precaution of having your food previoufly tafted : If 
I could live without you, opportunity and means would I 
fuppofe be wanting :*' She then ordered a flave produced 
to tafte it, who inftantly expired." The hiftory of Woman 
perhaps fcarcely furnifhes a more remarkable inftance of the 
refined fubtlety of the female mind. According to Monfieur 
Guys, in his Voyage de La Grece Literaire, the Modern 
Greeks to this day obferve the fame cuftora of wearing 
chaplets of flowers during their entertainments : " Je trouve 
done dans les repas Grecs non feulement les anciens exces & 
l'antique fimplicite, mais encore les couronnes de fleurs qui 
peignent fi bien la joie des convives." 

(Tom. I. Lett. 10. p. 126.) 
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N° XLIX. 
Verfe ITfltrSt^ s!g (j£<rov 7rsSoy 

1 1 72. "Epi y'zhuv S* fiftyxs. 

An old Man flood 
Officious in his miniftry, which rais'd 
1 2 10. Much mirth among the Gucfts. 

THE caufe of this mirth among the Guefts arifes from 
the Graecian cuftom of being ferved at table by Boys, who 
were diftinguifhed for beauty, and not by objefls of advanced 
age, and of uncomely appearance : Thus, when Vulcan 
officiates as Ganymede, at the banquet of the Gods in the 
firft Iliad, he excites the fame fenfation, and for the fame 
reafon, as here produced, 

Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 

And unextinguifh'd laughter fhakes the Ikies. Pope. 

For Cicero l afferts, " that the poets prepared for the Gods 
neftar, ambrofia, and entertainments, and Youth, or Gany- 
mede, adminiftering to them the cup." 

Some related, fays Athenaeus% that Harmonia performed 
this office for the Gods : But others, he adds, afferted, that 
Hebe was honoured with the employment of pouring the 
wine for them, According to this idea, the fervants of 
Penelope's Suitors in the QdyfTey are defcribed by Eumseus, 
A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreft ; 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And fmiling round cekftial youth attend?. 

(Pope.Odyff. B.15. v.353.) 

* At Poe'oe quidem nejftar ? ambrofiam, epulas com pn rant, & aut Juven- 
|urcm, aut Gaiiymedem pocuia iwiniitrajucm. Pc Nat. Deor. 1, i.e. 40. 
' * L. 10. c. 7. p-4 2 5« 

Pro^ 
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Brodaeus 3 on this paffage of Euripides, obfefving the 
fame cuftom, cites Athenseus, as afferting in his tenth book, 
that among the Ancients the nobleft Boys diftributed the 
wine, dvoypw ttuqoL roig dcfr/pcioig 01 svysvegajoi 7roa$zg : This ci- 
tation has been tranfcribed both by Barnes and Mufgrave 
into their Editions : But I believe that Brodaeus quoted by 
memory, and the others implicitly followed him without 
examination : For I can find no fuch paffage in that book of 
Athenaeus ; but he there fays, that among the Romans the 
nobleft of the youth performed this fervice in their publick 
facrifices, ira^oi ^Yoo^jotioig Ss o\ svy^Agu\oi toov ttc&iIoqv tyjv xsty- 
yixv ruvTYp eKJstecri)/ Iv joag ^[jlotsKscti touv Qvcrfwv 4 : This I 
conceive to be the paffage to which Brodaeus alludes. The 
Englilh Reader will find this fubjefl: farther illuftrated by 
Archbiftiop Potter in his Archaeologia. (B, 4. c. 20. p. 389.) 



N°L. 
Verfe "En t€ yog x^a-cooy oXaj . v 

1 1 74. X£f0/J/ S7T8[JL7rS Vllfl^X. 

From the urns 
12 1 1. He filPd the lavers. - % 

THE Grsecians, during their entertainments, were accuf- 
tomed to bathe their hands : Thus Homer, in many places, 
alludes to this praftice, 

The golden ew'r a maid obfequious brings, 
Replenifli'd from the cool tranflucent fprings; 

3 In Ion, p. 1x5. * L. io, c.6. p. 425, 

M 4 Witt 
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With copious water the bright vafe fupplles 
A filver ladle of capacious fize ; 
They wafh. 

(Pope.Odyff. B. i. v. 183, &c.) 

u A blooming youth prefents the Guefts with water for their 
hands," fays Philoxenus, a Dithynmbick Poet, in the poem 
of his Aeiirvogi or Supper, preferved in Athenseus x . Accord- 
ing to Monfieur Guys, " Les Grecs modernes, cotnme les 
anciens, font dans Tufage de fe laver les mains avant & apres 
les repast (Tom. I. lett.25. p. 432.) 
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Verfe 11 75. S/xup^ 3{«t«« 

Fragrant myrrh 
1212. IncensM the place. 

ATHEN-ffiUS* obferves, t€ that chaplets, perfumes, 
and incenfe were a Tery expenfive article at the fecond table, 
or courfe of the Greeks :" And in another place he afferts, 
" that mod of the ointments were derived from the ftafte of 
iqLvpm or myrrh." The modern Turks, according to Ta- 
vernier 3 , " when any perfon comes to vifit them, prefent a 
perfuming pot of the fumigation of the lignum aloes :" And 
Monf. Guys remarks, (S Aujourd'hui les Grecs & les Turcs 
brulent de Taloes, qui eft le parfum le plus cher, & le plus . 
agreable." (Tom. I. 1. 25. p. 435.) 

* L. 1^. c. 10. p. 685. a L. i£. c. 11. p. 688. 1. 14. c. 11. p. 637. 
]. 3. c. zi. p. ioi. &1. 9. c. 15. p. 403. Plin. Nat. Hi ft. 1. 12. c. 15. 
Potter Arohaeol. b. 4. c. 20. p. 385. 3 Account of the Seraglio, p. 385. 

N°LII. 
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Verfe Xp/reouv t Ikttoc^uHtcajv 

1 176. *H(% avTog. 

The golden bowls 
j 213, He claim'd his charge. 

I underftand by this expreffion, that this impertinent old 
Man thus affumed the office of Zu/xTron^fx^, or the prefiding 
Manager over the cups, which were of gold, like thofe in 
Homer, IC Wines that laugh in gold," as Pope has boldly 
tranflated it. (Odyff. B. 18. v. 146.) 
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Verfe 1177. 'Eml 5' h dvT^g. 

1 21 3. When now the jocund pipes f gan breathe. . 

THE Gods, fays Homer x , beftowed Mufick, a compa- 
nion to the feafl : And in another place he calls it, 

Mufick the banquet's moft refin'd delight. 

Pope. Odyff. B. 21. v. 474. 

Thus Demodocqs* at the Court of Alcinous plavs r (he 
Guefts during their entertainment, and Phcmius J at uie 

? Odyff. I..17. y.271, * Odyff. 1,8. v. 62. 

* II. 1, 17. v. 312. 
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banquet of the Suitors of Penelope ; where Ulyflfes, difguifed 
as a Beggar, exclaims, 

I hear, what graces ev'ry feaft, the lyre. (II. b. 17. v. 323.) 

In the fame manner at the Court of Dido, 
Cithara crinitus Jopas 
Perfonat aurata. (JEn. 1. v. 745.) 
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Verfe. 1 179. MsyaAa V £i<r(p's(>siv 9 

Bring 
1 2 17. Capacious Bowls. 

THE exchange of the fmaller for the larger cup at this 
Grsecian entertainment is illuftrated by Cicero % who fays of 
the Greeks, 

Pofcunt majoribus poculis : 

And Virgil has transferred it to the Court of Dido, 

Poftquam prima quies epulis menfaeque remotse, 
Crateras magnos ftatuunt, & vina coronant. 

(iEn. 1. 1. t. 728.) 

Thus the Author of a Greek Epigram invites his friend 
to drink unmixed wine from a larger cup, 

- . "EA/ttc'^.-y, KvXiKag ^.si^ovocg ugotpsvoi. 

(Anthol. 1. 7. ep. 143.) 

1 Orat. 1. c. 26. inVerrem. 

AnacharGs 
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Anacharfis the Scythian exprefled his aftonifliment at this 
Grsecian ufage, as Diogenes 2 Laertius relates : But Athe- 
nasus 3 informs us, €t that this cuftom was not original among 
the Grecians, but lately introduced by the Barbarians : For 
he could difcover in no ancient record or reprefentation, re- 
lating to that country, that there was any very large cup 
employed, except for Heroes ; and to them alone was affign • 
ed one, which was called pvTov" The Grecians however 
had the reputation of indulging their excefs in this refpe& 
(o far that it even became proverbial, as appears from Plau- 
tus 4 , Cicero 5 , and Horace 6 . If we may believe Monfieur 
Guys, the modern Greeks are (till as remarkable in this re- 
fpeft : u Les Grecs boivent encore avec autant de plaifir que 
jd'exces, & leurs feftins ne finiflent pas fans ivreffe. ,> 

(Voyage de la Grece, tort. i. c. 10. p. 122.) 

* ©at/ua^iiy Quel wu<; *EXX*)y£$ ap^ojxcyoi (xh Iv puc{Q~$ wlt8<n, v\naQi»l*s & 
It lAtyaXpi^ (L. i. Anarch.) This pafTage is cited in the Note of Barnes. 

3 OvS% yaf Tomato*, wli y% rovro yt M wafa. rots "EXXn^v, «XXa m»ti ivptOn 
vtptyQt* g* tv* QagGcipW Iv h ro7$ Trtfi ri» "EAXa^a tostok ovr h ypctQac'Ti our* 
fwl T»v Vfortpov tv^<rojxu vorifio* sv/xiyfiOsg tlpycianhnvt ir\w t£» ivl rot; 
igwxotV, to yap puiov Qvou.ctfyijt.tvov {aqk>*$ to^ ygujiv ooTrs^oaav. 

(L. 1. c. 2. p. 461.) 

* Dies no&efque bibite, pergraecamiiM. (Moilell. A. 1. f. 1.) 

Here, fays Lambinus in his Comment, Graeco more, hoc eft, majoribus 
poculis potare. (ed. 1576. p. 523.) 

Quodque in lufrris comedim & congraecem, pater 4 , 

(BacchicU A. 4, f. 4.) 

The word pergraecetur occurs alfo again in the fame play (A. 5.) and in the 
Truculentus (A. i. f. i.) 

5 Inviiatio, ut Graeco more biberetur. (In Verrem. 1. 1. c. 26.) 

* Aifuetum grascari. (L. 2. fat, 2. v. 12,) 
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Verfe 1182* Ao&Jv Z%oc,lf>ZTov. 
One he took 
1220. Of choicer frame. 

THIS old Man prefents a bowl of dlftinguiflied excel* 
lence to Ion, as a mark of fuperlor refpeft : Thus, when 
Achilles receives the Ambaffadors of the Greeks, he inftantljr 
calls to his friend Patroclus to bring a larger bowl, 

(II. 9. V. 2 IS.) 

And thns Dido honours iEncas with the mafly goblet of 
Belus : As the Sympofiarch here fills the full vafe x , fo tho 
C^ueen of Carthage, 

Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus & omnes 
ABelofoliti. 

(-Sin. 1. 1. v. 734.) 

Now Dido crowns the bowl of ftate with wine* 
The bowl of Belus and the regal line. 

(Pitt. B. 1. v. 978,) 

* V.i 184. 
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Verfe 1 189. BtaOT$tyuuW Tig oitcstoqv e<p9'sy%aIo, 
1228. Words of reproach one utter'd. 

THE defign of the poifon is here fruftrated by the ill- 
omened expreffion of a Servant at this feaft : The Greeks 
were remarkably fuperftitious in their ufe of words, not only 
on religious occafions, as the <;q\l<x evtprjfjw 2 , recommended 
by Ion to the Minifters of the Delphick Temple, but alfo on 
all others. When Agamemnon propofes to fend Ambafla* 
dors to Achilles, the aged Neftor defires them, that prior to 
the aft of libation, they would guard their tongue * : And 
UJyfles in the Odyfley, foliciting a favourable omen fronj, 
Jupiter, thus prays, 

Of human race now rifing from repofe, 
Let one a blifsful omen here difclofe. 

(Pope. B. 20. v. 1 23,) 

The Englifh Commentator in his Note 3 here remarks, 
cc that the Reader will fully underftand the import of this 
t€ prayer from the nature of omens, and the notion of them 
u amongft the Ancients : if, fays Ulyfles, my prayer if 
u heard, let there be a voice from within the palace to cer- 
€€ tify me of it ; and immediately a voice is heard, O Jupiter, 
M may this day be the laft to the Suitors ! Such fpeeches, as 
u fell accidentally from any perfon, were held ominous, and 

1 V. 98. * Efyup5*«i. (II. 9. v. 171.) 

* See alfo the Note on the firft Odyfley. (V, 367.) 

*one 
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<c bne of the ancient ways of divination: Ulyffes underftancfe 
" it as fuch, and accepts the omen. It was in ufe among 
" the Romans, as appears fromTully on divination 4 : When 
" P. ^Emilius was going to war with Perfeus, King of the 
" Macedonians, he found his little daughter in tears: 
ift Father, fays ihe, Perfeus is dead J meaning her little dog, 
u named Perfeus 5 iEmilius immediately replied, O Daughter, 
" I embrace the omen, applying it to Perfeus, King of the 
u Macedonians ; who was afterwards conquered by him, and • 
€C died a Captive in Rome. The fame pradtice was ufed by 
u the Hebrews ; it was called Bath Kol ; this is an inftance 
u of it : Two Rabbis defiring to fee Samuel a Babylonifh 
" Doftor, let us follow, faid they, the hearing of Bath Kol : 
€i Travelling therefore near a fchool, they heard a boy read- 
€c ing thefe words out of Samuel 5 , " And Samuel died." 
" They obferved it, and found that their Friend was dead. 
" The Sortes Virgilianse afterwards were much of this kind." 
We may add to 1 the above entertaining anecdote the ridicu- 
lous jefl: of the young lulus in the feventh 6 iEneid, which 
folved the prophecy of the Harpies in the third 7 , and con- 
firmed the arrival of the Trojans in the promifed land of 
Italy : This trifling witticifm of the Pvoman Poet was built on 
the fober record of Hiftory ; for Dionyfius Halicarnafleus in 
his firft book 8 of the Roman Antiquities relates, " that 

4 Atque his fuperftitionibus non dubitafli ctiam omina adjungere: 
iEmilia Paulo, Per&m perifle ; quod pater omen accepit. (L* a. c. 40.) 

5 B. i, c. 25. v. T. 

* Heus! Qiiam menfas confumirmis, inquit lulus; 
Nee -pi ura alludens, ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem. (V. 1 18.) 7 V. 2^7. 

8 *A^' v)fj.Ty y-% yot) *<%) >» Tf**jre£<* jca!t}g£ola»° uq $i tSto qxtfcay, uTtayltg 
iyt^oQi/Qvcstf) u$ ret tt^utcc tS pay] tv polos t)$n <r<pl<n reXof £%o*. 

Antiquit. Roman. 1. 1. 0*55. ed. Reifl&e, vol. 1. p. 140. 

4 when 
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when one of the Company of iEneas happened to exclaim, 
fC Behold, we have eaten even the table !" as foon as they all 
heard it, they cried out with joy^ cc that the fir ft part of the 
oracle was now fulfilled." This conformity of Virgil with 
ancient tradition in this fabulous prophecy is elegantly illuf- 
trated by Addifon in one of his Speftators 9 , If the founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire had fuch an omen as this in the 
Opinion of Antiquity for its bafis, we fhall not wbnder, that 
the cataftrophe of this drama is here made to depend on an 
accidental fpeech, uttered at a banquet. When Ancient 
Authors are tried by Modern Criticks, they have an un- 
doubted privilege of pleading the prevailing fentiments of 
fheir own times, and the code of the reigning Religion. Bat 
Milton appears to have imitated this fuperftition, when he 
makes Manoah fay to Sampfon, 

« Thefe words 
" I as a prophecy receive." 

(Samf. Agonif. 473.) 



N° LVII. 

Verfe 1192. SttovXbV®^ 

1234. A libation to the God. 

HENCE it appears, that the Grecians, after their enter- 
tainments, were accuftomed to make libations to their Gods. 
Thus Athenaeus ' obferves, " that Homer defcribes the Gre- 
cians, after regaling themfelves, performing this ceremony, 

/ * N° 3$ 1. f L. 4. c. 27. p. 179. The latter part of this paflage 

is cited by Brodams, and inferted in the edition of Barnes. 

The 
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The youth with wine the facred goblets crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the fands around/' 

(Pope, II. b. 9. v. 230.) 

He adds, " that Plato in his fympofium has preferved this 
cuftom ; for after the repaft he afferts, that they made liba-* 
tions, and celebrated the God with his cuftomary honours : 
In the fame manner, continues he, Xenophon: But with 
Epicurus there was no libation nor offering of the firfi: fruit 
%o the Divinities." This obfervation fhews the deep fenfe 
and facred regard, entertained in thofe Countries of the en- 
lightened Ancients, of the obligation of Religion and Gra- 
titude. 



N° LV11L 

Verfe 1 197. Kwp$ Treteiwv. 

1236. A troop of doves. 

DIODORUS « SICULUSobferves, " that doves were 
fed and kept in the temple of Delphi j and he mentions a 
prodigy arifing from this circumftance." Brodseus in his 
annotations on the Ion 2 refers us to this paffage. 

1 L. 16. p. 103. * P. 115. 
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Verfe 1222. Xlslgoppt<$. 

From the rock 
1265. Caft headlong. 

ACCORDING to this expreffioii the judgment, decreed 
by the unanimous voice of the Tribunal at Delphi againft 
Creufa, is Precipitation : Ion afterwards alludes to this mode 
of puniihment, where he mentions the irelpouov <x,K\ux, % 

As down the craggy precipice Ihe bounds. 

(v.1314.) 

But the Meffenger, in the beginning of the fcene, ufes the 
term of TrslpxfjLswi % which implies Lapidation, as defined by 
the Scholiaft 3 on our Author's Oreftes, 7u9oi$ SuKko^vos 1 
Thus the Chorus, by the expreflion of tew-i^g twice 4 re- 
peated, underftands the judgment, as I fhall fhew iii my 
fubfequent Note. Perhaps both thefe different modes of 
ancient punifliment were confident with each other j for it 
might be cuftomary to throw ftones over the body of the 
Criminal after his precipitation from the rock : If not, we 
muft acknowledge, that our Poet is unguarded and inaccu- 
rate in his expreflion, fince the variation cannot be attri- 
buted, as Barnes 5 imagines, to the meer apprehenfions of the 
Chorus j becaufe I have proved, that the Meffenger himfelf 
is guilty of the fame difference in the phrafe. There are hif- 

1 V. 1268. * V* 1 1 12, ^ v. 944* 4 V. 1236 Sc 1240. 

s See his Note on V. 1236, 

N torical 
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toricai teftitaonles, which confirm the ancient ufage of botfr 
thefe modes of penal execution : I (hall illuftrate that of 
Precipitation in the prefent Note, and leave that of Lapida- 
tion for the next. Amphitryon in the Hercules * Furens of 
our Poet alludes \p the former, when he declares himfeff 
ready to be hurled from the rock : And in the Troades 7 Af- 
tyanax is ordered to be precipitated from the Trojan towers : 
Thus Plutarch 8 informs us, " that thePriefts of Delphi, accuf- 
ingiEfop of facrilege, killed him by pufhing him from a rock 
called Hyampeia ; and he adds, that the punifhment of facri- 
legious Perfons was changed from the rock of that name to 
one called Nauplia." The fame Author arfo records 9 ano- 
ther correfponding inftance, which happened at Delphi; 
" Orgilaus having refufed from a fuperftitious omen to ef- 
poufe the daughter of Crates, he revenged the affront by 
conveying to him and his brother, when facrificing, a little 
golden veffel belonging to the fan&uary ; and then accufing 
them he caufed them unheard to be precipitated from a rock." 
This mode of execution feems to have been pra&ifed in the 
Oriental Countries; fince we read in St. Luke, " that all 
they in the Synagogue, when they heard thefe things, were 
filled with wrath, and led Jesus unto the brow of the hlll^ 
whereon their City was built, that they might caft him dowi*-- 
headlong." (C. iv. v. 29.) 

6 *Iira* versus oivo. V. 3 30. 7 V. 72O. 

8 De his qui lero aNumine pimiuntur. ed. Xylan, vol. 2. p. 557 •. 

9 Reipub. Geien. Praecep. ed. Xylan, vol. 2. p. 825. 
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Verfe 1236. Aaxnpi Xs xccjaQdopal. 

1280. Caft headlong from the rock mufl die. 

THE Chorus here alludes in the original, and again in 
(V. 1240.) to the punilhment of Lapidation, and not Preci- 
pitation : But the Englilh Tranflator has taken the liberty to 
depart from the precife letter of the Greek : The former, as 
well as the latter, is recorded as an ancient mode of penal 
execution. When He&or upbraids Paris in the Iliad with 
the miferies of his country, he is understood by fome Com- 
mentators, as referring to this death under the exprefSon 

of, 

Aouvw Srcro yfrwot. (11. iii. v. 57.) 

This literally implies, that he would have been clad in a 
coat of Stones x , or ftoned to death : The Chorus in the Aga- 
memnon * of iEfchylus declares to iEgyfthus, " that the 
avenging People will inflift on him the curfe of Lapidation z" 
And Eteocles in the Seven againft Thebes 'menaces his fub- 
jefts in cafe of difobedience with a fimilar execution : Thus 
in the Antigone of Sophocles 4 , Creon denounces this pu- 
nifhment againft any one, who Ihould dare to bury the body 
of Polynices : Thus Eleftra in the Oreftes 5 of our Poet 

x Others interpret the paflage, as fignifying a flone coffin, or a grave 
under a monument of Hones. 2 V. 162c. * y. 205. 

4 (V. 36.) See the Note of Burton in his Ili>f*Xoy**, p. 168. 

5 V. 50, 442. 535. 563. 613. 624. 861. 912. 944, 

N 2 declares, 
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declares, that fhe may be fentenced to die by this mode of 
Lapidation, and both (he and her brother narrowly efcape 
this fentence : Alfo in the Heraclidae Copreus informs Iolaus* 
that he muft return to Argos, u that the Xstxrifjios 6 llx>i t or 
death by lapidation, may be inflifted on him :" But this wa* 
the aftual fate of the Royal Hecuba in Thrace, if we may 
believe Lycophron 7 : And Demofthenes 8 in his Oratioa 
againft Ctefiphon mentions, u that the Athenians not only 
deflroyed Cyrfilus with ftones ; but that alfo their Wives 
executed the fame vengeance on his Wife/' This hiftoricai 
faft is likewife related by Cicepo 9 with the omiffion of the 
lad circumftance in regard to the Wife; and he obferves> 
" that the caufe of it was, becaufe he advifed the Athenian* 
to remain in their City, contrary to their resolution of aban- 
doning it, and perfuaded them to receive Xerxes within the 
walls." We alfo learn from Plutarch IO in the life of Solon r 
" that fome Criminals, allured by Megacles from the altar, 
were ftoned to death." The Hiftory of the Old " and New ia 
Te (lament abundantly demonftrates, that this was a very an- 
cient Oriental, punifhmenu 



6 V. 60. 7 Alex. V. 331. * Fd. Taylor, vol. 1. p. 5494 

9 De Off. 1. 3. c. 11. I0 Ed. Biyan. vol. I. p. 184. 

11 Excd. c. 17. v. 4. Sam. b. 1. c. 30. v. 6. 

12 St. Matthew,, c. 23. v. 37. St. John. c. 8. v-7. &c 59. c. 10- v. yi Y - 
32, 33. e. 24. v. 14. The Atts, c. 7. v. 59. 
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N° LXI. 

Verfe iz$6* e Ix£T/v * 8sfju$ (poysvsiv. 

1300. To kill a fuppliant there the Law forbids. 

HENCE we may colieft the privilege of the Ancient 
Afylum: Creufa afterwards, (heltering herfelf under this 
laW, declares to Ion, 

My perfon hallowM to the God I bear. (V. 1333.) 

Thus in the Eumenides of jSEfchylus Oreftes is at firft repre- 
fented under the prote&ion of Apollo at the altar of Del- 
phi ; and again in the fame play at : the (hrine of Minerva at 
Athens : And thus in the He'raclidae of our Poet, where 
lolaus * and the Children of Hercules take refuge at the altar, 
when Copreus attempts to force them from it, the Chorus * 
declares, that it is a duty to reverence the Suppliants of the 
Gods : Paufanias 3 informs us, that the Oracle of Dodona 
commanded the Athenians to fpare the Lacedaemonians, who 
fled to the Areopagus : And by the exprefs Law of Athens * 
" Suppliants were fafe :" Statiushas given a beautiful defcrip- 
tion of the altar of Mercy in that City. (Theb. l. xz.v. 48.) 

1 V. 61. fe 124. a V. 101. 3 L. 1. c. 25. 

4 Pet. Leg. Att. Tit, 1. c. 9. See alfo Strabo, 1. 14. p. 950. Potter, 
Archxol. b. 2. c. 2. p. 109. 
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Verfe 1261. "CI rav^ojjLo^poy opuccKeQuns. 
1307. Bull-vifagM Sire Ccphifus. 

ACCORDINQto Apollodortp l , Erechtheus, Fathcf 
of Creufa, married Praxithea, whofe Mother Diogehia wa$ 
Daughter of Cephifus ; and confeqrjently ttys River God of 
Attica is here invoked with propriety by Ion, as Anceftor of 
the Queen of Athens : He is here addrefled, " as having th# 
form of a Bull :" This idea is a favourite allufion with the 
Greek *nd Roman Poets : Euripides iq his Oreftes calls the 
Ocean Twp&p«w % " as haying the head of a Bull," and 
the epithet of Tctppeog* is applied by Hefiod to Neptune; 
Thus ii* the Iphigenia in Aulis the River Alpheus is repre* 
fented under the <ri\\uz 4 Tavgo7tw, or the figure of a Bull ; am) 
Virgil gilds the horns of Eridanus : 

Gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu. 

(Georg^ v. 371.) 

He alfo addrefles the Tiber, as 

Corniger Hefperidum fluviu? regnator aquarura. 

(&n. 8. v. 77.) 

The tauriformis Aufidus of Horace 5 is a literal tranflation 
of the compound epithet here ufed of rccygoiJioflov. When 

* Binlio'. 1. 3. p. 132, ed.iEs. Spol. 1555. * V. 1374. 

3 Lfut.Her. v. 104. * ^.'£75. 5 L. 4, od. 14. \. 25. 

Ovid 
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Ovid paints the engagement of the River Achelous with 
Hercules, he obferves, 

Sic quoque devi&o reftabat tertia tauri 
Forma trucis ; tauro mutatus membra rebello. 

(Met. 1. 9. v. 81.) % 

According to this idea, Sophocles in his Trachinise 6 in- 
forms us, " that one of the three fhapes of Achelous was 
that of a manifeft Bull, evapyrig Tctvpog* another that of a 
Dragon, and another that o( a Man with the head of an Ox, 
jSmpciyos." The caufe, affigned by Strabo 7 for this fabulous 
refemblance of Achelous and all other Rivers to the figure of 
a Bull, arifes * € from their fonorous noifes, and from thofc 
windings of their ftreams, which they call horns." Thus, 
according to Euftathius, the reafon, €t why Ulyffes in the 
Odyffey 8 is enjoined to facrifice a Bull to Neptune, is be- 
caufe that Animal reprefents the roaring of the fea in floras:" 
When Homer defcribes the River Scamander, he afferts, 
11 that he roars like a Bull/* 

H&1*jjmu>$ rfijs TUU(>0g 9 (II. 21* ^237.) 

Here his Commentator Euftathius has enumerated the other 
caufes of this metaphorical comparifon, as follows, " Becaufe 
they ufed to facrifice Bulls to the Sea and Rivers ; becaufe 
Rivers divide or tear up the earth in the fame manner as 
Oxen do by the Plough; or becaufe thefe Animals departure 
near Rivers." The two laft-mentioned caufes are cited by the 
refpe&ive Scholiafts on the Trachinise 9 of Sophocles, and 

« V. 1 2. & 1 3. ? L. 10. p. 703. ed. Cafaubon. 8 Odyff. 1. ri. v. 1 30. 
9 V. ij. 

N 4 the 
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the Oreftcs xo of our Poet. Thefe refemblances were not 
only the favourite objefts of poetical description; but alfo 
were borrowed by Artifts in their reprefentation of Rivers : 
The Scholiaft on Pindar" informs x us, €€ that the Bull in 
Agrigentum, which was fhewn in his time for that of Pha- 
laris, was only a ftatue of the river Gelon :" And JEWnn l % 
in his Various Hiftory, where he has a Chapter on the images 
of Rivers, obferves, €€ that fojne Nations reprefent them 
under an human form ; but others confer on them the fhape 
of Oxen." He then enumerates four inftances of this laft 
mode of reprefentation, prevailing among different People $ 
and adds, u that the Athenians in their exhibition of Cephi- 
fus honour him under the image of a Man ; but at the fame 
time projecting horns, Tteptju fo vTrotyuivovju" " Tney repre-r 
fent Rivers, fays Phurnutus n , as bearing horns, and having 
the afpeft of a Bull, fince their courfe has fomething violent 
and roaring :" The learned Spanheim ** in his DiflTertation 
on Coins remarks, u that we may trace veftiges from ancient 
coins of this reprefentation ;'* He there produces one of the 
River Achelous « thus exhibited, and likewife an engraving 
of the Rhenus bicornis, or Rhine with two horns : He atfp 
inferts another of the Neptune Tccvpsog, whole forehead pre- 
fents the two horns. The Author of the Polymetis l6 has 
very inaccurately afferted, u that the Poets do not attribute 
this device to any rivers, but to Aufidus and Eridanus : n 
Now the Stbqve paffages demonftrate that all Rivers almoft 



** 



V. 1378. "■ Pyth. Od. 1. v. 185. 

L. 2. c. 23. ed.Oron. vol. 1. p. 157. ,3 De Nat. Deor. c. 22. 

** DepraHi.& uiu. Nuinifm. Differt. 5. p. 359, 3^0, 361. 
*s Stx *lfo a figure of tins Achelous in the flril vol. of ihe Greek An*i» 
quiiics by Giapvius. i6 Dial, 14. p. 33 r. 
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were thu$ addreffied and perfonified; and Valerius Flapcus exr 
prefely applies this refemblance indifcrimi&ately, as a general 
term to Rivers, 

Elatis cornibus Amnesi. 

(Argoa. 1. j, y. 106.) 

According to Mr. Bryant, in his Analyfis of Ancient My- 
thology, " Every perfonage who had any connexion with the 
hiftory of the Ark, was defcribed with fome reference to 
this hieroglyphick. As the Patriarch was efteemed the great 
Deity of the fea, and at the- fame time was reprefented under 
the femblance pf a Bull,, or with the head of that animal, 
we find this circumftance continually alluded to by the Poet? 
and Mythologifts of Grae«e : And as all Rivers were looked 
upon, as the children of the Ocean, they liljewife were re* 
prefented in the fame jpanner/' (Vol.2* p, 436 & 437.) 



f N°LXIII. 

Verfe Ifc88, TJalpog ivlowTiyuo. 

1336. By another right the God's* 

CR EUSA having farcaftically faid tQ Ion, that he was 
no longer the Son of Apollo, but of Xuthus, he replies* 
* € Yet I have been ; I mean in regard to the riches of a fa- 
ther ;" as if he had faid, Apollo was my fofter parent ; for 
I was nurtured by the produce of his temple : Thus I inters 
pret this paffage, in which Barnes could difcover no perfpi- 
cuous fenfc, and fufpefts that it is corrupt. Dr# Mufgrave, 

inclining 



; 
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inclining to the fame opinion, has propofed an emendation, 
which I cannot approve, fince it is a violent alteration of the 
words ; and the fenfe is dire&ly contrary l to my interpre- 
tation. The amendment of Heath *, who fubftitutes to ireipo$ 
inftead of wwrgofc renders the rhythm of the line too un» 
piufical. 



N° LXIV. 

Verfe 1396. Xtyciv av ttoXKx ^ ircqpifa ourOJ jiou 

1450. I thought thou long hadft known to keep thee 

filent. 

THIS line, which in the Greek editions is in the mouth 
of tjie fhorus, is given by Heath to Ion ; and he fuppofes 
it to allude to the concealment of the poifon 3 : But I can 
difcover no neceffity for this alteration : It appears natural 
for the Chorus extremely interefted for Creufa, who was now 
rufhing from the altar on Ae recognition of the pledges, to 
advife her to be filent, which they do by reminding her of 
her former filence in general, and perhaps alluding to the 
concealment of her connexion with Apollo. The Tranflator 
understanding it, as Heath, has transferred it to the mouth 
of Ion. 



* Non enim de eo nunc, ut de Patre adoptivo loquor. Sec his Note on 
V- 1307 of his Edition. a Not. in Ion. p. 142. 

3 L pern autem, cum hsec dicit, venerium refpkere putandum eft. Not, in 
lou. p. 142* 
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N° LXV. 

Verfe 1406. % ¥wio£o\um Twyca. 

1461, I take thee at thy word, 

I Underftand this paffage, that Ion, aftoniflied at the 
conduft of Creufa, now violently embracing him and the 
caiket, afferts, " I am arretted by your words ; as the pledge 
of the Debtor is by the Creditor : f * She denies immediately 
the force of this remark by averring, that Ion was now dif- 
covered to be her friend, and conf<?qucntly there was no at- 
tack on the perfon or property of a Stranger; We have al- 
ready had a (imilar allufiou in this play, when Xuthus, em- 
bracing Ion his fuppofed Son, exclaims, 

My touch 

Afferts no pledge ; my own, and that mod dear 

I find. (V.529.) 

I once thoygtyt that pwuigop*i was to be here interpreted 
in ah aftiye fenfe, as a middle verb, to fignify, €€ I arreft 
thee as my pledge ;" The Englilh Tranflator has adopted 
this idea: but the reply of Creufa determines me ip fayoup of 
the other acceptation. 
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N°LXVI f 

^crfe 141 9. TEx$/5#y/x# Ttsgytftos* 
1474. Eflay of the loom. 

HENCE it appears, that the employment of the Grecian 
Women of the moll elevated rank confided in works of em- 
broidery, in which they feem eminently to have excelled : 
The inftrument, ufed for that purpofc, was the x£px)s, or 
fhuttle. This curious veft of the Athenian Queen appears 
from the following defcription of it to have been of a rich 
defign ; and the fubjefts, interwoven in k, prove the heroick 
manners of the female fex in the Grecian Hates : The figures 
erf the Gorgon * and Serpents a are hiftorical emblems : Thus 
the Chorus of Athenian Women on their firft arrival at the 
Pelphiek Temple are ftruck with the refemblance of Hercu- 
les and Iolaus there painted to thofe. Heroes, whom they 
themftives had embroidered 3 : 

The fubjeft on th,e web 
Defign'd thefe hands have wrought in du&ile gold. 

(v.194) 

And in the Hecuba of our Poet the Chorus of Trojan Cap* 
jtives describes the chariot of Minerva, and the race of the 
Titans, deftroyed by the lightning of Jupiter, as the objefts of 
their embroidery 4 : The latter are alfo thus mentioned in the 
Jphigenia in Tauris s : We may likewife recolleft how the 

1 V, hu« a V. 1427. * V.197. 4 v - 47'» S .V,22 3 , 

royal 



iroyal Helena, the greateft and moft fatal beauty o( all Anti- 
quity, is difcovered by Iris, as employed in the Iliad, 

Her in her palace at her loom (he found, 
The golden web her own fad ftory crown'd : 
The Trojan wars (he weav'd, herfelf the prize, 
And the dire triumph of her fatal eyes. 

(Pope, b. 3. v. 172.) 

According to &Tonfieur Guys, <c Embroidery is the prefent 
occupation of Women in Modern Grsete ; and he obferves, 
that we are indebted to the Greeks for this Art, which 
among them was very ancient, and carried to the higheft 
point of perfe&ion and excellence :" He illuftrates this 
affertion by feveral claffical inftances in his fourth letter of hh 
Voyage Litteraire de la Greece* (P. 39.) 



N° LXVIL 

Verfe 1428. Aoj^/a *A9gcw$, $ tsxv svjfxpcw T^yu* 

1483. The gift of Pallas, who thus nurtures children* 

THIS intermediate line in the mouth of Ion is propofed 
to be given with the former and fubfequent one to Creufa by 
Pierfon x , Heath % and Mufgrave 3 : Becaufe it is improbable 
that Ion, educated at Delphi, (hould'have heard of the 
Dragons, the gift of Pallas to Erich thonius : I confefs that I 
fee not the neceflity of this emendation, fince Ion through 
the whole drama appears to have an intimate knowledge of 

* Verifim. Lib. p. 13. * Not. in Ion. p, 142. 

* See his Note on (V, 1448.) in bis edition. 

4 aK 
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all the hiftorical circumftances regarding this llluflrioas fa- 
mily : This is evident from his converfation with Crcufa on 
her firft arrival at Delphi : And why may he not be fuppofed 
to have feen the figures of thefe ferpents depifted, as he tells 
us in a former line 4 of the play, " that the delivery of Erich- 
thonius by Minerva to the Daughters of Agraulos is repre- 
fented in painting :" This deep acquaintance of Ion with 
the Hiftory and Cuftoms of the Athenians may be perhaps 
confidered, as I fhall hereafter mention in my Final Effay, 
if we confider his years and education, as a dramatick defeft ; 
but as this critical obje&ion to the propriety of manners does 
not folely reft on the prefent pafTage, I am inclined to rejeft 
an alteration, unfupported by manufcript authority, when 
the fenfe does not abfolutely require it. 

N° LXVIIL 

Verfe 1480. Toy IhxioQvih Trdyov. 

Amidft the rocks 
1536. With Olive crown'd. 
THE various hiftorical teftimonies, which relate to the Con- 
fecrated olive in the citadel of Athens, produced by Minerva 
in her contention with Neptune for the fupremacy over that 
city, are collefted by Meurfius in his Cecropia 5 , This tree 
is known to delight in a barren foil, like the rock on which 
this citadel was built : Thus Virgil, 

Difficiles primum terra?, coilefque maligni, 
Tenuis ubi argilla & dumofis calculus arvis, 
Palladia gaudent fylva vivacis olivce. 

(Georg, 1. 2. v. 181.) 
4 V. 271* See my Annotations on the Greek Text. 5 C. 19.- 
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Verfe 1550. 'AvGfauov mfarumw ix/pcuva 6ewv; 

What God above the hallow'd dome unveils] 
1604. His radiant face, that fhines another Sun I 

W E may collect from the expreffion in this and the fol~ 
lowing lines the fublitne idea, which the Grecians entertain- 
ed of the awful prefence of their Pagan Divinities, and of 
the fatal conferences arifing to the fpe&ator from the ap- 
pearance of them : Here Ion alludes to that luminous fplen- 
dour, dazzling with its irradiation, and to the danger of be- 
holding this heavenly Vifitant. Thus Achilles, when Mi- 
nerva appears to him in order to appeafe his refentment 
againft Agamemnon, is aftonilhed at her celeflial afpeft, and 
the terrible appearance of her eyes; 

Auvoo Is 01 ocr<rs <pococv9ev* (II. I. v. 200.) 

It is by this peculiar fymbol of divine light, and by the 
brilliant luftre of her glittering eyes, that Helena difcovers 
Venus, where flie mentions her o//./x«7* x t^pupofl* '■ And 
thus Minerva in her defcent is compared by Homer to a 
glancing ftar, whofe trail of light emits many fparkles, while 
all the Spe&ators are confounded at the awful fight of the 
Goddefe, 

©#/*&?£ ^ &x& stvogooovlas* (II. 4. V* 79.) 

* II- 3- v. 397. 

The 
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The Romans borrowed this idea of divine effulgence froift 
the Grecians : Thus Virgil fays of Venus, 

Rofea cervice refuliit. (iEn. i. y. 406.) 

And in another paffage he reprefents the fame Goddefs, 

Cum mihi fe non ante oculis tarn clara videndam 
Obtulit, & pura per noftem in luce refulfit 
Alma parens, confefla Deam. (V. 59 1 .) 

He alfo paints Pallas in the fatal night of Troyy when re- 
vealed to JEneas, as 

Nimbo effulgens. (2En. 2. v. 616.) 

His Juno i$ difcovered in her difguife of Beroe by the glow* 
ing fymbol of her eyes amortg other marks of divinity, 

Divini figna decoris 
Ardentefque notate oculos. (-ZEn. 5. v. 648.) 

We will now confider the fatal confequences arifing from 
the prefence of thefe Divinities ; and thefe were to be dread- 
ed, unlefs upon particular occafions, as Ion 2 here qualifies 
the expreflion. This obfervation will enable us to anfwer a 
queftion, ftarted by the Englifli Commentator on the follow- 
ing lines of theXWyffey, 

The Prince o'eraw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God, 

(B. 16. v. 195.) 

a Ei /*i xa»£o$ i<f§' i/uiSfr 3g*F, (V, 1552.) 

Here 
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Here Ulyffes, adorned by Minerva with divine Grace*, 
difcovers himfelf in the lodge of Eumaeus to his Son Tele- 
machus, 

T«p&Jcr«£ 5* hepouas &&.' op\ux\<x, [jlyj 9sog sirf, (11. l6» V. 1 79.) 

The original expreffion literally implies, " that the fon is 
'•' aftonifhed at him, and cafts his eyes through fear on the 
" other fide, left he fhould be a God." But the Commenta- 
tor remarks, " This fear of Telemachus, according to Dacier, 
" proceeds from the opinion of the Ancients : When the 
" Gods came down vifibly, they thought themfelves fo un- 
" worthy of fuch a manifeftation, that whenever it happened, 
" tbey believed they fhould die, or meet with fome great 
" calamity: Thus the Ifraelites addrefs Mofes, Speak thou to 
€C us, and we will hear 5 but Jet not the Lord fpeak to us, 
€€ left we die. Thus alfo Gideon : Alas ! O Lord, my 
" God, becaufe I have feen an Angel of the Lord face to 
" face, and the Lord faid to him, Fear not, thou iflialt not 
€t die. Hence it is very evident that this notion prevailed 
" among the Ifraelites : but how does it appear that the 
€t Greeks held the fame opinion ?" I reply, that this paf- 
fage in Euripides, where Ion exclaims, "Let 3 us fly, O 
" Mother, that we may not behold the Deity/' demonftrates, 
that the Grcecian idea of the danger of a divine prefence is 
fupported by evidence ; nor is it irreconcileable with the 
following observations of the Englifh Commentator, who 
continues to affert, "The contrary is manifeft almoft to a 
" demonftration : The Gods are introduced almoft in every 

? 4>ivytff4i j>, S TixScra, f4.fi rn jfeipoyw 
'Ojwfui*. (V. 1552,) 

O «< book 
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u book both of the Iliad and Odyffcy ; and yrt there is not 
" the lead foundation for filch an affertion : nay, Telemachu* 
u himfelf, in the fecond book, returns thanjcs to Minerva 
u for appearing to him, and prays for a fecond vifion. It 
" is not to be imagined, that Telemachus would have pre* 
u ferfed this prayer, if the prefence of the Deity denoted 
* death* ot fome great calamity ; and all the heroes through* 
€< out the Iliad efteem fuch interconifes as their glory, and 
a converfe with the Gods without any apprehenfioiis." In 
anfwer to this obje&ion we may reply, that thefe Heathen 
Deities, when they honoured mortals with their vifits," gene* 
rally diverted themfelves, as far as they were able, of their 
divine radiance* and erf their formidable attributes : Bnt I 
conceive there always Was a religiotis awe, accompanied with 
a reverential fear, naturally attached to the fublime idea of 
the vifion of a Superior Being : Thus Homer afferts, that 
the Gods, when they appear manifeft, are dreadful, 
%aX$7rot Sis 6201 $alvs<r6cu bocf?ys"$. 

4 II. 2o. v, 131. 

And Callimadius, in his hymft on the bath of PaJlas, ex* 
prefsly fays, that <f Whoever beholds an immortal God, con- 
" trary to the inclination of that Deity, pays a fevere pc 
g( nalty for the fatal view :" 

'AQgYprii [JUcr9cZ> txtov $*7j/ [/.tydXcp. ( 5 V* 1 02.) 

4 Seealfb AnthoL 1. 4. c. 19. cp. 33. 

5 See the note of Spanheim on this line, to which Dr. Mufgrave rtfefc 
m :* The learned Commentator there cites this paffagc of Euripides, ani 
iliutf rates the fubjed with- his uiual df uditioa. 

thai 
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That this UWs the Oriental notion appears from a variety 
of Other paffages, befides thofe already cited by Dacief : 
1 <f The Lord 6 faid unto IJrtofes, thou canft not fee my face, 
11 for there fhall no man fee me and lite. We (hall furely 
11 die, fays Mattoah 7 unto his wife, becaufe we have feen 
,c God i A man of God came unto me, and his countenance 
" was like the Angel of God, rery terrible 8 * Thus Daniel * 
* fell upon his face* wheti he faW the tifioii : And Saul * 
" alfo fell to the earth* when fuddenly there fhined round 
" about him a light from heaven/' According to this noble 
Conception of divine effulgence, when the Raphael of Miltoa 
defcends to Paradife* Adam exclaims to Eve, 

What glorious fhape 
Cdmfcs this \fray moving ; feems another tnorti 
Ris'fl on niidnoon. (B. £. v. 3 1 1.) 

*£h\& beats a great refemblance to the auGfatov 'irfircwrdv, at 
the countenance luminous, as the Sun, in Euripides : But 
our Englifli Poet has foftened the horror of Michael's appear- 
ance to Adam after his fall, for he paints the majefty of this 
ieavcbly Vifkant* 

Yet hot terrible, 
But folemh and fublime; (Par. Ldft. b. in V; 236;) 

* Exod; c. 3$* v. 20. * Judges, c. 13, v. 22. 8 Id. v; 6* 

* £* 8j f, 17; & c. i.8» v* 9* xo Adts, c. c); v< 4* 
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Verfe 'Ke/V 9f> ovag rvgurnxus 
I 573* ¥ $p*rov. 

Let him mount 
1626. The royal throne. 

HERE Minerva exprefsly commands Creufa to carry Ion 
to Attica, and to place him on the royal throne ; and (he re- 
peats this injunction in her laft fpeech x of this play. The 
only authorities recorded, which literally correfpond with the 
mandate of this Goddefs, are as follows : Conon, as preferyed 
in Photius % afferts, " that, after the death of his maternal 
Grandfather, Ion, elefted on account of his virtue and dig- 
nity, reigned over the Athenians, who began to be called 
Ionians, as well as the whole region Ionia from him." Thus 
the Sdholiaft of JEfchylus 3 obferves, " that the Athenians 
were denominated Ionians from a certain Ion, who reigned 
over them:" And the Scholiaft of our Poet on the Phoeniflae 4 
. mentions " Ionia, a city of Euboea, as founded by Ion, fpn 
of Xothus, who reigned twenty feven years :" But accord- 
ing 10 the received fucceflion of the Kings of Attica from the 

a "luv h Oavji'To? t3 [A^brrurofioq hi Ti t»f &(>tTni *c) Tf)t aXXtjy a£itf0*iy aiatQtlg 
ZcHTiXtvei 'A&yjtaiwv, «| y "l<vw; cl ti Atowouhi t)g£av7o xaXtiirfla*, *} To «XX» *af 
*lvn-:w Bibiicn. p. 438. e<i. Hoelch. 

i 'ift'jv ^e cri 'lao*t$ at 3 A$rn>olioi Ktyoflzi ix 1»vo{ Iaovoj Ga^tXf&awrof avT«r. 

Periae, v. 176. 

4 'lo;y,ct> woXtv Ev£oi'a$, wixTio-t/lw Eufy G*ri\iior»f for) x£. (On V. 2IO.) 

mod 
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tooft authentick records, as I have already fliewn in a pre- 
ceding Note 5 , Gecrops the Second fucceeded to the throne 
of Erechtheus ; nor is Ion in the lift of their Kings ; but he 
appears to have been inverted with confiderable power and 
[ authority : According to Herodotus 6 u the Athenians were 
called Ionians from Ion, fon of Xuthus, the Leader of their 
armies :" And the Scholiaft 7 on the Birds of Ariftophanes 
afferts, "that the Athenians honour Apollo under the title of 
the Paternal Deity, becaufe Ion Polemarch, or Military Com- 
mander of the Athenians, was the Son of Apollo and Creufa, 
Wife of Xuthus." According to Strabo 8 , " Ion, having 
conquered the army of Eumolpus, acquired fo great a repu- 
tation, that the Athenians committed to him the management 
of the ftate :" And thus Vitruvius 9 afferts, " that the Athe- 
nians affigned to Ion, fon of Xuthus and Creufa, the chief 
adminiftration of government : But Paufanias 10 relates, " that 
under the reign of Ion at JEgialus, when the Eleulinians 

5 On v. 192. p. 87, 

• *lunq J« t5 Ht&v r^»Ta^iw yttoplm "aShmuo&i Ixxifavat ivo t»t« *I<wi$. 
(L 8. c. 44.) 

7 Il*l£vo* h T»/A<*n» 'AtcqWvux 'A0»i»*ro», ivrt) *I*y, UoXifAa^oq 'aQviw'um, 
i| 'AvoXKavQi xj KgsWijs T175 HaG* tyinro. (On V, 1526.) See alfo the Scho* 
liaft on the Clouds, (v. 1470.) where the fame realon is affigned for this titl$ 
<of na]pJo«, or Paternal, applied to Apollo at Athens : and Piau> afferts, that 
it was on account of the birth of Ion, 'AXA<* 'AvoXXuv varies hvrnv t5*I«w$ 
^fWiy. (In Euthyd. vol, 1. ed. Serr. p. 302.) 

8 *Iwv ^e Taf [kit 'Et^oXwa vikv)<t<xs G>gaKxs ovruq ij^oxywjo-iy t$r iTFtrPtfyuv av\u 
*rw voxfluocv ' aQwqLm. (L. 8. ed. Jan fon, p. 588.) 

9 Athenienfes fummam Imperii partem Joni Xuthi & Creufae iilio dederunt. 
(L. 4. c. 1.) 

10 Tort £i iv) TTt^ltftog GacriXtixq woXu^a-oivluif . 'A0»yauo»s y E\tu<r»iu», xJ'aG*- 
Kxiwp *I«ya ivayopirm M vys/txoyU t« ttoXb/jlh, tqv /utiv Iv rh *At)»x} t« xgew \w\~ 
>cep€ayu, j£ "lmos iv tu hpu /amjja* Holctpivy iflr. (L. 7, c. I. p. $2 2. 

ed* Kulin.) 

O 3« waged 
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waged war with the Athenians, and the Athenians having' 
appointed Ion their General for the iconduft of the war, he 
difcharged the debt of nature in Attica ; and he adds, that 
his monument was exftant in the tribe of Potamios." He 
afterwards " obferves, that when the Ibnians, conquered by 
the Achaeans, came into Attica, the Athenians and their 
Sovereign Melamptis; Ton of Andropompus, received them 
Into their own ftate for the fake of Ion, and thofe exploits 
itrhich, as military Commander, he had executed for the 
Athenians, Hence tore may fairly conclude, in the words of 
the learired Meurfius ", that Ion never obtained the fove* 
reigtity, but acquirfcd fo much authority in the ftate, as to 
iffeem to reign ;". Euripides therefore ha$ here rfcken the liberty 
with Minerva, Goddcfs of Wifdoro, td make her utter thte 
dtamatitk prophecy with a poetical liceritioufrief*, furpaffiug 
the a£hial line of hiftory ; and he elevates Ion to the throne of 
Attica, as he here repfreifents in the play Xuthiis and Creuft, 
ji&ually reigning at Athens. 



'Av^owofATra ovvoitcbt; e£tfav%, *Ia/vo? ti Ji tvtx.a k, ?pyv> a lirga(f oroXf/xa^&ry ? Aifo* 
\o!va<,. (L. 7. c.i. p. 523. ed. Kuhn.) 

'* Verum regnum minime tenuit ; fed au&ortratem tantam in republica eft 
'IJdepius, ut rcgnare vidcretur. (Dc Reg. A then. 1. 2. c. 10 ) 
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Verfc 1576. Houses ysvojisvot Tto-<r&(>sfr 
1630. Four fons fihall fpring. 

HERE Minerva, after foretelling the renown of Ion, 
proceeds to enumerate his four fons, from whom the four 
tribes of Athens are to be refpe&ively denominated. Hero- 
dotus x and Stephanus 2 Byzantinus correfpond with our Poet 
in regard to the particular names of thefe four tribes, as de- 
rived from the fons of Ion i But Plutarch 3 informs us, " that 
fome Hiftorians had recorded, that the tribes were not de- 
nominated from the fons of Ion, but from the original em- 
ployments of mankind : The firft, according to him, were 
called Hoplites, from their attachment to arms : The Ergad^s 
from their labours : The Teleontes, as Cultivators of the 
Ground, and the jEgicores as living among their flocks and 
herds. According to Strabo 4, Ion firft divided the multi- 
tude into four tribes, then into four occupations : For he 
eorcfii cured the Farmers, the Artifts, the Priefts, and the 

TeXe'oy?o$ k, 'AiyiKoptog xj 'Agyoihu jy "OrXnloj a7r*XXa|af Tct$ ivuwp.M{ m 
(I.5. C.66.) 

* <Dt/Xi TraXata. pia, ru* TtrcrMQVV ruv olitq ItfvQf* Threats $' ?| a6ruv y AiyiKv 
£*£, *Epya$Hs, TiX«oy ts$ 9 'OvXrtW h QvX* roiwv AiyiKogU* (VOX 'A»y4*ogf»£.) 

3 Kat ra<; (pvXa,$ «»V*y 01 Xeyovlsf «« cciro ruv "Iwvo$ way, aXX ccjto run yniy ttf 
a, &ij££0j?<r«y «i Gi<n to irfirov uvo/j.cio'^ci^ To j*tv ^a^»/xov, orXira?, to $' lpy<x\tKto t 
Ipya^uj* $vt7y 3# ruv XoiTaiy TsXiavIaj /*•*, th$ yt*>£y»k cnywofu; £i t«j rtriyo/AaTf 
x) flrpo^aTita-K ^argt€oyL»f* (Solon, ed. Bryan, vol. 1. p. 199*) 

4 '0'& fr^wTov f*w «£ T$o-crapa$ $v\ag $n7\t to fl-X39o$, Jt« sfj rijpatpis Giw? 
T«? f*« y*£ ytufytts airiiihZ** t«? & ^^.i^ytf;, t«$ ^i Mf07roi«j, Tiltf^Iouj £t rif 

f^Xftx^. (L. 8. p. 588. ed. Janfon,) 

O 4 Guardians 
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Guardians of the State. Thefe names continued till the 
reign of Alcmaeon, the laft King of Athens, according to Ju- 
lius Pollux 5 , which was in the third year of the third 
Olympiad: But. they remained, according to Herodotus 6 , 
till after the expulfion of the Pififtratidce, and till the time of 
Clifihenes, " who then changed them from the appellation 
of the four fons of Ion to the names of other native heroes." 
This muft be fubfequent to the fourth year of the fixty Cxth 
Olympiad, which was the sera when the Pififtratidse were 
ejefted ; and Meurfius obferves, that it makes a difference of 
two hundred and forty nine years from the account of Juliua 
Pollux. (De Reg. Athen. 1.2. c. 10.) 
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Verfe 1583. KuxAgSg? hronvSumaru 
Or in the Ifles 
1636. Girt by th'iEgean fei. 

HERE Minerva foretells the future colonies, planted by 
the Dependents of Ion in the iflands of the Cyclades, or cluf- 
ter of Iflands in the iEgean Sea, and on the maritime, and 
oppofite coafts of both the Continents of Europe and Alia. 
According to Vitruvius 1 , "the Athenians from the re- 

5 *Awo $i tv* *Ia>y©$ irafJlw it* 'Ept^Oayj, TiXforlf? , "OvXyltf , 'Aiyixogf »?, *Af 
yeihifi Ivl ^ ' AXx.fxaiuvo^ &k<x. eysvoylo. (L. 8. C. 9. f« 3 1.) 
. 6 'jLirixugim J* §rip*9 iipuuv liravvpixs i$Et;gw». (L. 5. C, 66.) 
x Athenienfes ex refponfis Apollinis Delphici communi coofilio totiui 
Hellado6 tr^decim colonias uno tempore in Aiiam deduxerunt ; ducemque in 
fmgulis cokmiis conftituerunt : & fummam imperii partem Ioni, Xuthi & 
CrcuTae filio, dedcrunt. (1. 4. c. 1.) See alfo Meurfius, De Reg. Athen. 
•1. 2. c. |0.) 

" fponfes 
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€€ fponfes of the Delphick Apollo, with the common confent 
of all Hellas, led at one t5me thirteen colonies into Afia, and 
appointed a leader over each colony ; but entrufled the chief 
command to Ion, fon of Xuthus and Creufa, whom Apollo 
at Delphi declared by his Oracle to be his own fon. ,, Vel- 
leius Paterculus * relates, "that the lonians under their 
leader Ion departing from Athens took pofleflion of the no* 
bleft part of the maritime region, now called Ionia, and 
founded cities, whofe names he proceeds to mention." Our 
Poet in bis Prologus 3 has before made Mercury call Ion 
f< the founder of the Afiatick territory." Thucydides 4 , Itera- 
tes 5 , and other Authors confirm the teflimony of Euripides 
as to the eftablilhment of the Afiatick Colonies of the lonians, 
planted by the Athenians ; and Herodotus 6 gives a particu- 
lar account of the Ionian cities. Strabo 7 alfo aflerts, " that 
Attica happened to increafe fo extremely in the multiiude of 
inhabitants, that they fent a colony of lonians into the Pelo- 
ponnefe, and made the country, which they occupied, to be 
called Ionia, inflead of iEgialeia ; and inflead of JEgialenfes, 
the inhabitants, divided into twelve cities, were denominated 
lonians : After the return of the Heraclidse, thefc, being ex- 

^ * Iones, duce lone profc&i Athcnis, nobiliffimam partem rcgionis mari- 
timae occupavere. (1. i. c. i.) 

3 Knrop' 'Ar'uchs ^Oovoj. (V. 74.) 

4 L. 1. c. 2. 5 Panathen. 6 L. 1. c. 142 to 149. 

' Ovru at irQ\v&w{V)(rcu rw yp^xv cvninat tots, wr« xj «7reu*ay rut 'ivtctv 
§Tilkav tlq n«Xoflroyytjroy yQnieifoi, xj ti?v %w£«y ?y xa-no-^oy, iTrwyyjAoy locvruf 
ift-oiway, Zwiav avr 'AtytaX/ia; x\r$u?W ot' ts a»^tj turl 'AyietXtM *l*rng 
a^oatryopwfWar, tit Jw&xa aroAitj ptpio-Qivris' Mtra & rm 'H?ax\u&wv xa6o£oy, 
b* 'A^awwy l£t\*favrts 9 iffayfoSoy flraXiy ifc 'AOjJya?" txiTflt y h paa, t»» KofyrfZ* 
tnfo** rh» l«y»*i» HiroiKt** tl$ W *A<riav' tKltcrxp ^1 $uo*xa «roXi»$ £y ri vctfi%\l* 
tS(Kob^Uk *} Tn*At^i« ? » i»j ro<ravrct p^v hfXomi 9$*\% h» *) If r'l IlfAoTroy- 
naf xars»x"« (L. 8. p. 588, ert,Janfon.) 

pelled 
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pelled by the Achaeans, returned to Athens : Hence in com* 
pany with the Codridas they led an Ionick Colony into Alia* 
and founded twelve cities on the maritime coaft of Caria and 
Lydia, dividing tbemfelves into as many parts as they origi- 
nally occupied in the Peloponnefe.* 



N 6 LXXIII. 
Verfe TaSs 3' ovoyj^og %c&f>w 

1588. Iwvsg ovo^jjxxtQbvt^. 
1640. lonians, from the honoured Ion call'd. 

THE title of lonians is here faid to be deiived from the 

Ion of the Play ; but this appellation has been fuppofed 

with great probability to have had a different origin of a far 

taore remote antiquity : And it appears, that the name was 

originally very extenfive from the moft undoubted teftimony. 

We learn from Herodotus x , fC that the Athenians were for a 

time tailed lonians from Ion, Son of Xuthus, the Leader of 

their armies : And that the lonians of the Peloponnefe * 

before the arrival of Danaus and Xuthus were called the 

^Egiales, or the Maritime Pelafgi, as the Greeks afferted ; 

but afterwards lonians from Ion, the fon of Xuthus : Ac- 

cording to him however " the Athenians 3 rejefted this ap- 

x "i«iioj tfe t2 S^a rfoI«p^£&> ysvopitti 'aQWwwi i*X«(W«i> «*r© rim ";bw;« 
(L.S: c.ij.4.) ^ 

* Ufif ri havctov r$ k, ESoov aoWadat \q TUXoirdf^crovy X$*EXto*w« *ty*a* $ 
txaXfc'ovIo 'TliXaayot 'AiyioXwj- Ivl &i *l«vo$ t3 .a£0», *!««?. (J. #. C. 94*) 

3 Oi ft«v vx>' aX>o» "iunts *c} 'A&r<y*ro» €#uyo» T«»«/*ct, « QovXcfitvQt £wfr( MitXifpQa** 
•JXXa. x} W9 'Qa'uwml juoi It sroXXo* uviiui Jwakr^t/viaGai tw o>Q/t*aV i*£t &vu£t*» 
v'iXiiq avTou tw tf uripxlt iyaXXovIo *} »fo? iJjgwvyla, itIti ff$f*y uvrim rmqpa, 
fdcelo n«»»«iiM* iCsXi&rav]© Jfc auiS ftira&Kift prj^EfAofo; aXXow* 'l*»*>. (L.I. 
C143-) 

7 pellation, 
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jyeliatfott, as well as the other Ionians in Grace, and were 
ib'dft of them in his time afhamed of it : But the twelve cities 
of the Ionians thfcmfelves in Afia gloried in the appellation, 
erefted a temple, and impofed on themfelves the commoft 
name of Panioniuih ; of which they were willing that none 
but the Ionians themfelves fhould participate." Strabo 4 alfo - 
afTerts, "that the Ionick Dialed was the fame with the 
indent Attick, and that the Athenians were formerly called 
Ionians : Hence are derived the Ionians inhabiting Afia who 
how make ufe of the Ionick tongue, as it is called : In ano- 
ther place he informs us, 5 "that Attica was formerly called 
Ionia and las, and that Homer, when he mentions the Iabnds, 
means the Athenians." Paufanias 6 relates, " that Selinus, 
King of iEgialus, gave his only daughter Helice in marriage 
to Ion, and adopted him as his fon and fucceflbr in the go- 
vernment : That after the death of Selinus he there reigned, 
founded a city in JEgialus of the name of Helice derived 
from his Wife, and called the nation Ionians from himfelf : 
This however was no exchange of name, but only an addi- 
tion ; for they were called the ^Egialenfes Ionians." He 
afterwards adds, u that the Dependents of Ion retained the 

4 T}» /ae* 'idt^a T»J iraXa/it ^ArMh t*jv avT^v ^a/^** *£ yk% "ivvis IxaXSvfo ol 
Toll AtI»xo», ^ htiQir i?<nv oi tw 'Ao-iav E?ro*x^<rav]e$ "iawc xj xgncrciptvoi tij w$ 
hryofjutt) yXuriy 'la&. (L.8. p. 5 13. ed. Janfon.) 

4 *H yip 'Arhxi to VocXaiov 'lunx x} "lag LKaXttTo >y Il(nr)TiJs Stat <py 9 
E>0a& R<nM k, 'laouc, 
Ttf$ s Aft9faUr« Xiyu. (L. 9. p. 601.) 

6 *0 £cX»y£{ ttji» Qvy artist *E\Unv 9 v porn of Trcuq ?*, yvteitKct, »vra hOi$, *J 
*VTot*luvoc Ivi ri *>PXV 7ft ^ ft wowfwof. Ka* ruy 'AiyioLXiw t*j» ocp*/))' "i*" «»X«y avo- 
Qatovlos YtXiniv%$* xj 'txUw te wkq tijs yvwiKoq UKtau ev tu 'AiyiaXv iroAir, xj 
ryj ecvOguTrtit; *lma$ IxuXtcrw %$ itvrS. TSto « ptlaSoXii vi oyo/taro;, TfoffQitw 
h ar$urn> lyuilo* A*y*aJV*ii y»Q Ik^XBpIo "iwrff. (L. 7. C.I* p. $22* 

6d. Kulin.) 

fovereignty 
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foTcreignty of the Ionians, till they and the whole nation fell 
under the Achaeans V Thelonians, fays Strabo 8 , fpeaking of 
JEgialus in Achsea, who were originally of Athenian extrac- 
tion, formerly poffefled this country ; and its ancient name 
Was JEgialeia as the inhabitants were called iEgiales ; but 
the country was afterwards denominated Ionia, as well as 
Attica, from Ion, fon of Xuthus : Hence it appears, that a 
cpnfiderable part of Graece had this appellation : But it was 
even the common title of the whole country in Europe, as 
the Afiaticks themfclves called it. Thus iEfchylus 9 in his 
Perfians makes Atoffa call Greece the land of the Iaonians; 
and the Chorus in that play calls the people of Greece the 
Iaonians. Ariflophanes 10 alfo, in the mouth of a Perfian 
nobleman, ufes this expreflion; and the Scholiaft XI there 
tells us, that the Barbarians called all the Hellenes by the 
name of Iaonians : The foundation therefore of this title feems 
to have been derived from Javan, the fourth fon of Japhet, 
and the grandfon of the Patriarch Noah, whofe pofterity after 
the deluge is recorded in Genefis I2 to have peopled the ifles 
of the Gentiles. I (hall fubmit the following obfervations to 
the reader from an effay, intitled, An Enquiry into the origin 
of the Greek Language, by the late Bilhop Squire I3 . €€ We 
" find this very land of Greece, in the facred records, more 

7 O? o*k uToyovoi t£ "luvo$ to 'llvuv to-ftM xfaTOf, i j o vt *A%ouu9 f£i < ri0'oy *J 

«VT©», J£ fafJLOS. (L. 7. C. T. p. £2 2.) 

' 8 Tavrv\q h t>k p^ac to /x«y TraXatov *I«yis ixpctT8», i| *Atonvoitcn To yuos M»^ 9 
iKaXiiro $1 to fAiv TraXatov AtyiaXua, *J » ivoix3f\t$ Alyi«X«V, vrigov $* if bttiivw 
*I*rin, KaQoimg *J h 'Arlwi a.vro*lwo$ tS E«Q«. CI. 8. p» 587. 
9 *lu'owi yiv, (v. 178.) 'Iaoywy Xaos, (v. IO30 ) 
19 'JaoiaS, (Achar. v. 104 ) T3$ 'ietoyaj \tyn. (V. 106.) 
11 *Ot* vdvlotq Ttff"EXX»jya? 'laoya$ ol Gei$*foi txaAtfv, (on V, 1 06.) 

•* C. 10. v. 5. x * Two Effays, Cambridge, 1741, p. 144, 

u than 
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u than once exprefsly termed Javan or Ionia ; that is, the 
*' country of Javan, for as the original word in the Hebrew 
cc is wrote ].V, according to 'the different infertion of the 
€€ vowels, it may be pronounced IoN or IaV«N f or IoaN, or 
€€ IaNNa l3 : And what ftill more ftrongly ftrengthens and 
u confirms this opinion, that the country of Javan was really 
€€ the fame with that ofGrsece, is, that the Syrians* Per-, 
" fians, Arabians, and the Barbarians in general never called 
€€ the Inhabitants of this land Hellens, the name they moft 
f • commonly gave themfelves ; but always Javans, or Ioni- 
u ans 14 : The Greeks themfelves indeed are ready enough to 
" tell us, that this name was of a much later date than that 
f< I have now affigned ; and that it took its original from 
€€ the brave and noble exploits of one Ion an Athenian, the 
€€ Son of Xuthus, who was three entire generations younger 
€€ than Deucalion : But this opinion feems to have no better 
€C foundation, than meer unfupported conjecture ; for what 
** had the Syrians, Arabs, Egyptians, and thofe other Na- 
c< tions, which the Greeks term barbarous, to do with the 
* c Athenian Ion, a Man of no chara&er with regard to them, 
4( and fcarcely known and acknowledged by his country- 
*' men I5 themfelves ? The very a&ions, that are faid to have 
€€ been performed by him, allowing them to be all true in 

11 SeeBochart. Geo. Sacra, 1. 3. c. 3. 

X4 '£Tii»xaf$ St o» GcL^foatgH T85' 'E\\wa,s"lmct$ Xiytfcr* (Hefych. ad vocem*lav»«) 
He alfo refers us to the Scholiaft of Ariftophanes, before cited. 

15 The expreflion of the Bifliop is here certainly too ftrong ; for we have 
produced the teftimony of Herodotus, Euripides, Strabo, Paufanias, Vitru- 
vius, Velleius Paterculu9, and Scholiafts, who fpeak of Ion, as a man of un- 
doubted eminence in military and political talents, and who gave his name to 
four tribes of Athens! led colonies, and founded cities both in Europe and 
ACa. 

« fafl, 
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*' fa&, are however far from being of that #ftfogltf&e*l 
u merit, as to deferve to have a whole people denominated 
u from him. Had this been the true original of the name of 
w the Ionians, we fliould moft undoubtedly fyave foun4 it 
c< chiefly in ufe amongft the Greeks thetiafelves* and by them 
u taught and propagated to the neighbouring nations: 
*' Whereas the direft contrary of this is evident j fof it does 
*' not appear from hiftory, as far as I am able to learn, that 
u the Greeks in general ever called themfelfes Ionians, ox* 
".that even the Athenians* whofe country had the honour 1 
" of giving birth to this imaginary Hero, were ever fo weil 
u pleafed with this name as to endeavour to propagate it c 
€C Nay, it is certain from hiftory, that they even difliked it* 
" avoided to make ufe of it, and were unwilling to be called 
" by it : ,6 Oi' ph wit aKtot 'looxg, £ 'AdipajA/ tQwyov ri- 
t( vcjjlo&j 8 Covhofjutvoi "iwysg TUKkrpQouy as Herodotus tells us* 
u When therefore the learned Bochart, in his Phaleg l7 
<4 demonftrates, that the Javans or Iofcians were no* 
" originally a meer party diftin&ion among the Greeks* 
4c affumed by acddent, as it were, in later times i but that 
u in their firft and moft early ages the Inhabitants of all 
" the countries between Thrace slnd PeloponnefusincluGvely 
u were called after this name; is not this a moft convincing 
" argument, does it not amount even to demonftrationj that 
u the Greek account of the original of this appellation of 
€ * Ionians cantiot poffibly be true ? Though the Athenians 
* c and fome df their neareft neighbours fciight be fuppofed to 
u have been called after this name in memory df their cduq- 
u tryman Ion ; yet how does this afFeft, or in the kaft cpq- 

*• Li n e. 1434 ** L. $• c. j; 

" «em 
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c * tern the Thraclans lf , and thofe other nations who at thid 
c< time, it is more than probable, had not the teaft commerce 
* c or correfpondence with thcifc ? We muft therefore have 
€C recourfe to fome caufe as extenfive as the effeft ; that which 
" I have affigned feems fully to come up to the point ; viz* 
fC that the Javans and Pelafgi were in reality one and the 
€€ fame people, planting and inhabiting the fame countries at 
ic the fame time* from their Anceftor denominated JaVans, or 
* c Ionians, and from their manner of life Pelafgi, a Wandering 
€C Peopled This ingenious explication naturally folves all 
the difficulties in regard to this chara&er of Ion : His Mofa-* 
ick Archetype* the Afiatick Javan, was defigiiedly loft id 
oblivion by the Grecians* and particularly by the Athenians* 
-that their national vanity might not fuffer by this traditional 
badge of oriental extraftion ; nor claih with their favourite 
prejudice of confidering themfelves the Autochthones of thei* 
own country* or the native Inhabitants fprung from its very 
foil, and not imported from any other : In order therefore ta 
Account for the derivation of the name bf Ionians, if they did 
fcot abfblutely Create an imaginary character of their own, the 
Dramatick Ion of Euripides* yet they undoubtedly aggranJ 
dixed the exploits of the Son of Creufa. By this artftil invent 
tion they fecured to themfelves a double advantage, for they 
loft the ideal difgrace of acknowledging themfelves, as a colony 
planted by a foreign Founder ; and yet they retained the flat- 
tering compliment of (lamping on the iflands and the Afiatick 
Colonies the mark of political derivation from them. 

** "Bum *g t»s 0gSbc*f, .*$ 'A%/xtvi f ^ B«**&>. (Hefych. *lmsq.) 

N°LXXIV. 
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Vcrfe 1590. Aoopos. 
1642. Dorus. 

HERE Dorus is called the Son of Xuthus and Creufa, 
which is contrary to the general teftimony of Hiftory con- 
cerning him. Herodotus l calls him the fon of Hellen ; and 
Strabo * defcribes him, " as the Son of Hellen, who fenc 
him from Phthia, as well as his other younger Sons, to feek 
for a fettlement of their own ; and he adds, that Dorus hav- 
ing eftabliflied the colony of the Dorians about Parnaffus, left 
them denominated from him : And Conon, an Hiftorian, pre- 
ferved in Photius 3 , afferts the fame ftory : But lamblichus 4 , 
in the life of Pythagoras, relates, that fome affirmed, €t that 
Dorus was the fon of Ducalion and Pyrrha, and that Hellen 
was his Son •, but he adds, that in the facred records of the 
Babylonians, Hellen, fon of Jupiter, was father of Dorus, 
Xuthus, and iEolus : And which of thefe two accounts was 
' accurate, in regard to thefe ancients, it was no eafy matter 

1 9 Ev) h A«^a t5 *EXXi?>o? f (1. I. C. 567.) 

* T&( y aXX«f ?£« ha,mp.\a\ £*li<roit%i U^vait ixa$-o» airy, a* Awgof piir Ttff 
Vipi Yl&pourop AugUots cvtuxlo-as *cvri\wrn WmvyiMs air 5. (I. 8. p. 588.) 

3 A&p? ¥ 6 hurtfo$ fjLoTgatv t5 Xatf Xa£«y irapa r5 notlfo a7To»xi^i1a», xj vvo to* 
Uat^acrov ro opoq xli£u iro?>u$ 9 i| v Avpe7$. (8iblio:h. p. 438. ed. Hoefch.) 

4 A/yw h Ti»aj <p*>3T* AevxaXia>vo$ t5 ngopriQius xj Uvpfocg tjJ$ *Esnju»jdftf$ ys- 
yeVflai A«tyov. *Ey & ro~< Batt/Xaw'tfy ax^fty tigc*; "EAXqyat ytyoieya* A»oY Tbf £1 Aupof 
*£ H30o» x) A»oXo»* dvo!fpa>; (A* uv «p£i* ntprrvv a^xiu'v, xx ivpctf>i$ KxtoQoH 
r ax^iGi* to7$ ituflegoH; K»\a.^%^th* o^oXoytfjuEfo* ^1 JV • nal/gat? tv» iropw avtacytaQoH) 
to wpurCtlaTijy, ilyca t«v ^/aXc*)*;* riv Avpticc* jusla h tuvtw ym pda* rw 'AfoXtJWf 
Xa^&ray *wo t5 'A*oX» ravo/x*' r^iliy £1 riy 'la<5a yiyo/uiin»y aro "Iawo^ t3 fivfer* 
Ttlaglnr ^1 tjjv 'Arli^a, Ti0n/xiy»jy awo K^ibaus t^j Efi^Oftff ' xXigG«r0-gy J» T^»<r) 
yfyiajf Sfigojr T5#jrgoTigo». (c. 24. p. 195. ed. Kuft.) 

for 



for poftenty to determine ; buc that it Was confefled as a truth, 
deduced from each of thefe hiftories, that the ifioft ancieat 
dialed tos the Dorick* next to the Mo\kk fc called fro* 
Mollis ; tbe third the lonkk, denominated from Ion, fon of 
Xuthhs* the fourth tfce Attick, eftabttfhed by Creufa, 
daughter of Erechthcus ; and this was three geoeratioiw fob- 
feqilent to the former :" But Meurfius rightly obferyes, that 
the aflertion of JirabUchUs in regard to the Attick Dialed is 
amiftake. (DeReg. Athcru 1. 1. c.14.) 
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Verfe 15^2. ^A^yjxiog. 
1646. Achaeus* 

THE Scholiaft on Apollonius r correfpotids With Euripides, 
fays, t€ that Achaea was fo denominated from Achceus fon 
of 3^uthus : u Alfo Conon % preferved in Photius, relates, 
fc that Xuthus, the youngeft Son of Hellen, coming to 
Athens* built the Tetrapolis of Attica, and married Creufa 
daughter of Erechtheus, on whom he begot Achseus and 
Ion : That Achseus, having committed involuntary murder* 
was baniftied; and coming into the Peloponnefe built Achsea 
Tetrapolis, from whom are derived the Achaeans." Paufa- 



ofXi 



1 *Or* aim #ftfm IxXiQn'Ax*** **o 'A^auS t5 Stttx. (Argon. 1, i. r. 242.) 

* "O H nvrefot 'AQiitaQi* afuttptfof *]»'£•» rtyiiroMv xa*ttyifi>ijf T»fc 'AtIix??, ^ 

yafAt 7 Kg* Hem* tv *Epxto*U *} T ^ il ■£ *™ T *s 'Ax;*»o» ^"lm* m x) pi* *Ax^h 

f{ « 'A^aio*. (Bibliot. p. 4 38.) 



mas 
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mas ' alfo mentions, " that Xuthus, flying to Athens, was 
cftecmed worthy of receiving Creufa, daughter of Erech- 
theus ; and by her had Achaeus and Ion as his Sons :" And 
Strabo 4 makes Achseus a Son of Xuthus, who, after having 
committed an involuntary murder, fled to Laconia, and occa- 
fioned the Achaeans there to be fo denominated. 



*lw* "urxjn l£ avi^q. (L. 7. c. i. p. pi. ed. Kuhn.) 
«} 'A;g«itf$Ttfs ixit xAnOwai rafurxivaeit. (1. 8. p. 588.) 
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FINAL ESSAY. 



AS the Hiftory and Mythology with the laws and cuftoms 
contained in the Ion have been amply considered, I 
fliall here contemplate the beauties aqd defers of the drama 
in its Plot, Chara&ers, Sentiments, and Language, The 
Prologus of a Grsecian Play is defined by Ariftotle *, "as a part 
of its quantity, comprehending all that portion of it preceding 
the TrapoSoc, or firft choral fong :" Thus Euripidefc, where he 
is introduced by Ariftophanes in one of his Comedies % calls 
it " the firft part of Tragedy i" It was therefore effentially in- 
woven 3 with it, and differs entirely from our modern Pro- 
logue, which may be termed a preliminary addrefs of the 

1 *Er» £f 070X070$ pir ftl{0{ 0X01 TfayvXas to v^o %o^S vapooV v*fok$ pi* i 
Wfwrn Ai£* 5 oXtf x°&' (^ e ^° er ' c * l -•) 

* "&K»$ to fr^Hro9 rnq Tp«yA>J*a$ *«£«$• (Ranae, V. 1 1 5 1 .) 

* II eft done certain, que les Grecs n'ont point eu de Tragedie, fans ce 
qu y Ariftote appelle ici le Prologue pour use parti e de quantite de ce Poeme, 
(Dacier, fur la Poetique d'Arift. c. 12. p. 1 73.) When therefore Milton in hit 
Preface to Samfon Agoniftes aflerts, ** that ancient Tragedy ufed no Prologue, 
yet fometimes in cafe of felf-det'ence, or explanation tUar, which Manial 
calls an epiftle," he mud be underftood to mean a Prologue in the modern 
acceptation of the word : I therefore ufe the word Prologus in this £12ay ia 
aider xasmid the idea attached to Prologue* 

P a Poet 
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Poet to the Audience 4 detached from the Play itfclf. The 
eftablilhed cuftom of iEfchylus and Sophocles was to develop 
in the regular progrefs of their dramas the feveral incident* 
of the plot without any previous communication to the fpec- 
tators in their refpe&ive Prologufes of the fubjeft or the 
events, which either conftituted the foundation or the revo- 
lutions of the piece then prefented to them : But Euripides 
here introduced an innovation 5 , and opened the Prologus of 
hisPlays with a dramatickcharafter, who informed the Theatre 
of the hiftory of the plot. We have his own exprefs affertion, 
as contained in Ariftophanes, for the truth of this interefting 
anecdote ; 

AAA ovqouv ■ 7rpooTi£M [jay poi to y<vog zsk& svbvg 
T5 SpccfjLotjos. (Ran. v. 978.) 

He is contending in this fcene for a fuperiority over hi* 
rival iEfehylus in confequence of the advantages, which had 

4 Au rede il fie faut pas confondre ce Prologue de la Tragedie GrecquC 
avec le Prologue de 1a Corned re Latine : Ce Prologue des pieces Comiques 
ne fait point partie de Taction theatrale, & il eft emprunte des Prologues de 
la vidlle Comedie Grecque, ou il eft d'ordinaire au milieu de la piece, fbus» 
le nom de Parabafe. Les Latins l'ont mis prefque toujours a la tete de leurs 
pieces. II y en a eu pourtant qui ont mis le Prologue dans la piece meme, 
comme Plaure qui a mis apres le premier acle celui du foldat Fanfaron ; mais 
cela n'a jamais ete fuivi des Poetes fages & reguliers. Terence n*a eu garde 
ete donner dans un il grand abus. (Dacier fur le Poetique cPArift. c. 1 2. 

P* X74-) 

5 The \6yov Tr^layamriv, mentioned by Ariftotle in the fdurth chapter of 

his Poeticks, as the invention of iEfehylus, is juftly explained by Dacier as" 
the principal character, and not as the Prologus ; II iriventa l'idee d'un prin- 
cipal perfonnage. On f'eft done trompe, quand on a cru, au'ici irgeflaywnrhs 
7iiyo$ fignifie le Prologue. Outre que ce terme n*a jamais ete employfc dans 
ce fens-la, il n'eft pas vrai qu* Efchyle fe foit fervi de Prologue dans ks pieces* 
(Rem, 37. fur le chap. 4.) When Ariftotle, in bis next chapter, afferts, 
that the Inventor of the Prologus was unknown, he is there fpeaking of 
comedy, and not of tragedy, (c. 5 .) 

accrued 
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afccraed to the Graecian drama from his improved refinements 
of it. Thus Thomas Magifter 6 in the life of Euripides in- 
forms us, tc that he invented many things in the Dramaticlc 
Art, unknown to his Predeceflbrs •, for to delineate the fub- 
je& in the beginning of the drama, and to lead the Reader, 
as it were by the hand, forwards into the plot, was the artU 
fice of Euripides." This preliminary Speaker is fometimes a 
principal chara&er in the Play ; but he has often no other 
connexion 7 with it, as Mercury here, who exprefsly enters for 
tio other purpofe than to relate in 81 lines the hiflory and 
genealogy of Creufa and Ion : Yet not contented with con- 
veying the previous intelligence of the fafls, piior to the fup- 
pofed commencement of the play, he alfo anticipates 8 the 
important evems contrived within it ; fuch as the defign of 
Apollo 9 to impofe his own Son on Xuthus ; and 10 Creufa's 
difcovery of Ion, as her illegitimate offspring from the em- 
brace of the God ; nor is there a fingle circumftance related 
by him, which is not in the fequel of the drama revealed with 
greater propriety ; This innovation therefore of Euripides 
muft be confeffed to be fo far from au improvement, that in 
reality it becomes a very effential difadvantage : The curiofity 
pf the Speftator from this immediate information naturally 

; * UoXXoc yap t\$ T*)* Tiftm* i&t'gWj (i> «&tr*3"3v yc tu* r^o avIS* to ti y%% U «fX»l 
^S rgotpolo; tjjv y«ro0ecr*y ^etrvvqup, xocl to» a*poaT*}> u9Kt(> yi^cLyvyilv c»$ to 
ifA'TT^Qj^it^ JLtyirihi TE^nj.ua. (Ed. Barnes, p. 50.) 

* Donatus upon Terence Mils this character W£o1alixo» ^oVattov, id eft 
perfonam extra argumentum, a protatick perfonage, foreign to the fable. 
(Phornfio, a. i f f. 1.) 

' Hence appears the error of Caftelvetro, who fpeaking of the Prologus of 
Euripides aliens, that the Preliminary Chara&er never converfes on future 
things, which he could not reafonably know, as the Prulogi in the Latin 
Comedies ; Ma quefti cotale intiodotto a ragionare iolo non ragiona ne del 
poeta, ne delle cofe lontane & feparate della ravola, ne delle cole future, che 
ragipnevolmente non pofia fapere, come fanno i projaghi nelle comedie Latine. 
(Poet.-d'Ariftot. Vulgar, ed. 1576. p. 105.) 9 V. 70. I0 V. 729. 

P 3 relaxes 
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relaxes its animating vigour; and the paffions, which the 
duty and interefl of every Dramatick Author require him tot 
fufpend, lofe a confiderable portion of their invigorating in- 
fluence : Hence inftead of the fudden pleafure, burfting from 
the incidents gradually unfolded, the mind f^els ao effort of 
a lefs adtive nature : 

Primus at illc labor verfu tenuifle legentera 
Sufpenfum, incertumque diu, qui denique rerum 
Eventus maneant. ( Vida de Arte Poetica, 1.2. v, ioo.) 

As yet unfold the event on no pretence, 
Tis your chief taik to keep us in fufpenfe. 

Pitt's Yida's Art of Poetry. B. 2. 

Though Euripides of all Poets is the moft tragical, yet x 
fays Ariftotle ", he does not manage well in other refpefts : 
Perhaps this great Critick might in this paffage have alluded 
to the defeft jnnder confideration : but on the very point we 
have the ex^refs teflimony of Antiquity ; for in the Frogs of 
Ariftophanes there is a dramatick challenge between iEfchy- 
1 us and Euripides on the fubjeft of their Prologus : When 
the latter maintains the fuperiority of his own, and recites 
different lines from the beginning of feveral of his Plays in 
fupport of his allegation, the former conftantly intercepts 
him, by clofing the hemiftick of each Iambick verfe with 
kyxxAm «VwA€T6v, " He has loft his little oil-pot :" By this 
expreflion iEfchylus humoroufly infinuates, that Euripides 

11 K«l 9 IvpwibK* h K, ret, aAAa pv iv oixoyopff, aAX* T^ayixMoi yi rut 
fti^^iV I)e Art. Poet, c. 13. 
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fad debafed the dignity " of his dramas by the idlenefs and 
monotony I3 of his Prologufes : And when Bacchus, the prc- 
iidirig Judge, in the conclufion of the fcene pronounces his 
folemn fentence, he informs Euripides, that the oil-pot in his 
Prologufes is like a carnofity in the eye ,4 : If to this judge- 
ment of Ariftophanes it Ihould be obje&ed, that, as he was 
the decided enemy of Euripides, it can only prove the ran- 
cour of his refentment, I reply, that the Comick Satirifl 
would for his own intereft attempt to wound his Adverfary 
in the moil vulnerable part, according to the prevailing judg- 
ment of his mod enlightened Contemporaries : The bcft apo- 
logy for our Poet is not to deny the general truth of the • 
accufation, or to attempt to exculpate him entirely ; but to 
aflert, that though undoubtedly he unravels too much, he 
does not difclofe by his prophetick prelude all the interefting 
events of the drama : Though other Plays are more fortunate 
in this refpe& than the Ion, yet this will furnifh fufficient 
evidence to foften the glaring impropriety of the Prologus ; 
tjere Mercury does not foretell the intended poifon of Ion, 

x% The Scholiaft Bifetus on (V, 1232.) of this play of Ariftophanes defines 
Xfixufiior to fignify the lamp or receptacle of the oil : Hence metaphorically 
applied to aU laborious and nocturnal lucubrations, and fometimes to elevated 
diction and fonorous words: Here therefore iEfchylus threatens Euripides 
with having fpoiled the pompous majefty of his Prologufes ; or, as others 
under Hand it, iEfchylus would infinuate by this term, that he foils his rival 
by his own weapon, viz, by the flimfy and frivolous expreffion of his \pw 
and awkward Prologufes : Thus far the Scholiaft : To this may be added, that 
Callimachus called tragedy AyivQuoq p£c». (See Frag. Callim. a Bent. 319. 
ed. Ernes, vol. I. p. 548.) Hence Horace, Projicit ampullas, (De Art. 
Poet. v. 97.) 

13 He attacks (fays the Scholiaft, on V. 125a) the uniformity of the be- 
ginnings of his dramas. 

14 (V. 1278.) The original, t* o-wei, here implies a difeafe, which, ao» 
cording to the Scholiaft, arifes from a fleihy fubftance in the eye. 

P 4 nor 
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nor the miraculous difcovery of it, nor the fenteoce of the 
Delphick Tribunal, nor the flight of Creufa to the altar. 
From this objection to the Plot I fhall proceed to another: 
This is the improbable fuppofition, that Ion fhould have 
lived to the age of manhood according to his pwn expreffion 
a)&wyj>f l \ or unnamed : If he had before received any appel? 
lation, this would have not prevented Xuthus from naming, 
him Ion, as he now does l6 f " becaufe he flrft met hira when 
iffuing from the temple 17 :" For by the law of Athens the 
Father was inyeft^d with the privilege of naming his child, 
not only originally, but pf changing his name at any time 
after his birth, according to his pwn pleafure l8 : Thus Eu- 
ripides* had a fair opportunity of avoiding the abfurdky of 
the prefect fuppoGtion, without lofing the oppprtunity of 
giving the appellation to Ion; which circumftaQce perhaps 
might he built on fome hiftorical anecdote. The next ob- 
jection to the Plot is of a nature more important : This is the 
anticipation by Creufa of the difcovery of her fecret connexion 
with Apollo in the middle of the Play to the Chorus and the 
Tutor ; which occafions a repetition of it in the Cataftrophe, 
to which it ought to have been referved, when her fituatioq 
Would naturally have extorted the delicate confeffion in the 

« V. 137a. 16 V,66i. tt V.66*. 

?! The truth of this aflertion apf>ear8 from the oration of Dernoftheces 
again ft Baeotus on the fubjeft of his name ; where the plaintiff Mantitheus, 
exclaims, " Come now, if your father thought proper that you (hould either 
*' continue to retain the original name he conferred on you, or chofe to alter 
«< it to another, would it not appear reafonable for him, to exercife thai; 
«* power r° And in the cosckifton he exprefsly fays, " the Law not only 
enables parents to annex whatever name they pleafe to their children origi- 
nally, but again to abolim and deftroy it by publick folemnity, if they are fg> 
difpoled*" (£d.lieUke, vol. 2. para i. p. 1003 6c 100S.) 

moment 
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tnoment of parental tranfport for the fortunate Recovery of 
her loft Infant : Neceffity would then have obliged her to re- 
veal, what Inclination alone does now j and fhe might have 
been excited without this difcovery to poifon Ion, whom fhe 
then imagined to be the fpurious Son of her husband Xuthus, 
Cither from a principle of difappointed private revenge, or of 
barbarous policy, to prevent the ufurpation of her hereditary 
throne by a Stranger: The management therefore of the 
Poet appears to me in this refpeft inartificial ; and, if we 
confider it philofophically, perhaps unnatural : The decorum 
of female modefty is violated ; for would any woman in the 
fituation of Creufa thus voluntarily proclaim her own dis- 
grace ? Would (he, in defiance of the moft delicate fenti* 
ment of the female mind, facrifice her own reputation, be- 
caufe fhe apprehended the ingratitude of her lover and hey 
husband ? What remains after this, but to exclaim io the 
words of Medea in Apollonius, 

T Epp£TW dyhociYi. (Argon. 1. 3. v. 785.) 

Now farewell Shame, 
Farewell Renown* 

How charmingly, on the contrary, hag Ovid painted the 
exceffive relu&ance of the chafte and dying Lucretia to re* 
yeal even to her Father and to her Husband the audacious 
a£t of Tarquin ; as it revolted fo violently againft the innate 
jnodefty of her fex : 

Ter conata loqui, ter deftitit ; aufaque quarto 

Non oculos adeo fuftulit ilia fuos ; 
floe quoque Tarquinio debebimus ? eloquar, inquit, 
Jloquar infelix dedeci^s ipfa meum ; 

& quaque 
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Quaqac poteft, narrat ; reftabant ultima ; fievit, 
Et matronalcs crubuere gense. (Faft. 1. ?. v. 824.) 

The next defeft in the plot, which I (hall mention, is the 
prolix narrative of the Domeftick of Creufa to the Chorus in 
the interefting moment, when he informs them of the dif- 
c6very of the poifon at the banquet: As accomplices in the 
trime of their royal Miftrefs, they naturally expeft to be in* 
volvcd in the fame puni(hment, which threatens to be of the 
moll formidable nature : The account therefore, inftead of 
containing no lefs than 106 lines I9 , ought to have been con- 
cife, and adapted to the anxiety of the hearers in this alarm- 
ing interval of horror : How extremely unnatural is it to 
torture the Chorus with an impertinent defcription of the tent, 
the figures of the Delphick tapeftry, and the ceremonies of 
the banquet, while their minds muft have been agitated in 
this fhte of uncertainty ! The Poet has here fufFered his 
imagination to wanton in luxuriance at the expenfe of drama- 
tick propriety 5 and the whole paflage may be coniidered as a 
fair illuftration of the beautiful cyprefs of Horace, elegantly 
defigned, when the real objeft to be painted is a fhipwreck ; 

Sed nunc non erat his locus, et fortafie cupreflum 
Scis fimulare ; quid hoc, fi fraftis enatat exfpes 
Navibus, are dato qui pingitur? (De Art. Poet. v. 21.) 

This purple Hired therefore muft be condemned, as a rich 
but afFe&ed ornament mifplaced, and though it dazzles the 
eye, it revolts againfl the judgment. The laft obje&ion to 
the Plot, which I (hall mention, is that of the machinery of 

■• From r. 1121 to v. 1229, 

Minerva 
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Minerva in the cataftrophe of the piece; It is evident, foys 
Ariftotle ao , u that the unravelling of the fable ought tq 
happen from the fubjeft itfelf, and not by the ufe of machii 
nery, as in the Medea : But the machinery, if ufed, (hould 
relate to things out of the drama itfelf, either to fuch paft 
events, which it is impoffible for man to know, or to thofe in 
future, which require predi&ion and explanation; for wc 
admit, that the Gods can difcern all things :" HeHce we may 
colleft, that Ariftotle ai difapproved in general of machinery 
in the drama ; but, if there introduced, he limits it to par- 
ticular obje&s and circumftances; If the iqtrodu&ion of Mer- 
cury in the Prologus be meafured by this ftandard of critic 
cifm, it muft immediately be condemned, as defencelefs ; but 
this of Minerva iji the cataftrophe will be found to contaia 
^11 thofe circtjmftances prefcribed by Ariftotle and Horace i 

Nee Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident, (De Avt. Poet, v. 1 9 2 .) 

For the Goddefs reveals to Ion the connexion of Apollo with 
Creufa, palliates the refponfe of the oracle, declares the re-r 
folution of the God tq difclofe the truth hereaftdr at Athens, 

*° $a»f£oy 5t , on *£ *ri$ \wrus rvy pvQat i£ avra &7 t3 pvQe ffvy&afmii, x£ p* 
yffvtp iv rrn Mvihiqt, omo /^ti%a^«* aXXa /**%«>*> ;#ijr«ov M ra. «|<w t» Jbaualoft % 




makes his Epicurean Philofopher Velleius farcaftically aiTert of the Profeflbrs 
pf other Sects, " that when unable to unfold the end of the argument, they 
have rccourfe to a Deity, as the Tragick Poets : w Ut tragici poerae, cum 
explicate argumenti exitum non poteftis, confugitis ad Deum. (DeNat. 
Deor. 1. 1. c. 29.) Hence it appears, that the Roman Orator condemned 
fhis mode of folving th^ catastrophe. 

and 
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and foretells the futore glory of Ion and his Defceridents In 
Afia and Europe. " There are but four pieces in Euripides, 
fays Dacier* 2 , where the prefence of Gods is conduced 
with any regard to this rule of Ariftode : Thofe are the Iphw 
gcnia in Tauris, the Helena, the Ion, and the Ele&ra : And 
yet I am perfuaded that in thofe very pieces Euripides could 
have difcovered in his art other means of difpenfing with thefe 
machines." Thefe are the principal defcfts, which appear to 
Hie in the conduft of the plot ; but with all its imperfec- 
tions it has many beauties to counterbalance them : The in- 
tended murder of a Son by his own Mother, and the threat- 
ened revenge of that very Son againft his Parent, mutually 
unknown to each other, are, as the Pere Bruraoy 2J ob- 
ferves, truly theatrical ; and he ventures to call it, ce double 
projet de parricide * 4 . This incident, according to the rules 

of 

** 11 n'y a proprement dans Euripide que quatre pieces, ou la prefence des 

?teux (bit un peu menagee, comme Arifiote le preterit icy : e'eit Tiphigcnic 
aurique, l'Helene, Hon, & l'Ele&re. Encore fuis-je perfuade que dans - 
pes menies pieces Euripide auroit pu trouver dans fon Arc des moyens de i'e 
pafler de ces machines. (Surla Poet, d'Ariit. c. 16. Rem. 19.) 
' * 3 Tom* 5. Ion. p. 130& 131. 

* 4 The word is thus uied without any regard to its derivation by the beft 
f rench authors to exprefs the murder of any near relation, and not that of 
* father only : In this fenfe it occurs in Roufleau, Un mari parricide qui 
$aifoit enterrer fa femme en vie. (La Nouv. Heloife, torn. 3. part 6. lett. 11.) 
Thus too parricide occurs in the Englifti language ; for Phgedra, in the tragedy 
t>y Edmund Smith, mi flaking her hufband Thefeus for Lycon, offers to ftab 
)pm ; but being informed of her error, (he exclaims, 

My Lord ! O equal Heav'n ! 
Mult each portentous moment rife in crimes, 
And faUying life go off in parricide ? (A. 5. p. 74. ed. 1 7 1 9.) 

According to this idea, Dr. Johnfon in his dictionary on this word ob- 
serves, " that it Signifies the murder of one to whom reverence is due ;" and 
Jie cites the authority of Dryden. It is alfo very remarkable, that the fame 
fbuie of the word is likewife to be found in the Latin Language, as appears 

from 
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of Ariftetie, is of the fineft quality, be&rtife it happens be* 
tween relations of the neareft confanguinity : And he ex- 
prefsly alferts 25 , " that if a Mother kill a Son, or a Son a 
Mother* or if either of them attempt fuch an action, this it 
a fubjeft, which the Dramatick Poet otight to embrace:* 
This happy correfpondence in the Ion with the precept of 
this great matter of criticifm did not efcape the penetration of 
Dacier 2<s in his excellent remarks on the Poeticks of Arif- 
totk ; for he there obferves, that both thefe interefting cir* 
cumftances are found united in this play : " II y a une piece' 
d'Euripide, ou ces deux chofes fe rencontrent en memc temps; 
la mere veut tuer fon fils, & le fils vent faire mourir fa mere : 
G'eft Hon, ou Creufe fait fes efforts pour perdre fon fils Ion 
qu'elle prend pour le batard de fon mari Xuthus, & ou Ion 
veut faire mourir Creufe, parce qu'elle lui avoit .prepare du 
poifon : ce double danger de deux perfonnes fi proches, qui 
ne fe connoiflent pas, fait un effet admirable dans cette 
piece/' As this atrocious aft of murder between thefe near 
relations, mutually ignorant of each other, is not completed 
by execution, but fortunately prevented* we may alfo pro* 

• ■ 
from a fragment of a Roman Tragedian, preferred in Cicero: Here Medea i* 
feid to have fcattefed the limbs of hfer brother, that, white her Father was tti- 
gaged in collecting them, (he herfelf might efcape; and thus procured her 
own latety by this parricide of her near relation, 

Sibr falutem ut familiari pareret parricidio. (DeNat. Deor. 1. 3. c. a6.) 
And the words of the Roman law, as cited by the fame author, coniidered 
the facrilegious man as a parricide, Sacrum facrove commendatum qui clep- 
ierit rapfentque, parricida efto. (Dd. Leg. 1 2. c. 9.) 

25 "Orcxv P iv rati 0»*'«*$ lyytviil*i ta W*0if <&q 9 ii «&X$o$ <%?tX$or, v &o$ 
Varif*, v, /utTjIi^ £»o*, i woj yrfri°x *7roxTtiPn> * fxiAXij, h to*St«» ti <*AAo Jfc*, 
7*vr*£Mio9. (De Poet. c. 14.) 

** Kem. 6. fur le chap. 15. de la Poet. cPArift. 

nouftte 
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Bounce it by the fame fovereigq decifiofl of Ariftotle 4T the 
mod perfect of all the different modes of dramatick aftions ; 
for it has not any thing flagitious in it, and at the fame time 
the remembrance is ftriking: It alfo correfponds with thofe 
admired inftances, which he himfelf cites from Euripides ; 
€t fuch as the difcovery of Merope in his Crefphontes, pre- 
paring to kill her fon, but before the completion of the aft 
recognizing him ; or that in his Iphigenia, where the fifter 
recollects her brother ; or that in his Helle, when the Mother 
on the point of delivering her Son to his enemies difcovers her 
miftake ;" But the circumftance, which I mod admire in the 
plot, is the noble effedt in the cataftrophe, when Creufa, 
after flickering herfelf at the altar from the vengeance of her 
unknown fon, rufhes with the impetuofity of maternal affec* 
tion, as foon as (he difcovers Ion from the caiket and its ap- 
pendages to have been the infant, whom (he formerly expo- 
fed : This oivocr/m^riq a8 , or remembrance, falls within the 
fecond divifion of the firft fpecies of thofe five different modes* 
which Ariftotle has difcufled in the fixteenth chapter of his 
Poeticks : I mean that by external and adventitious * 9 tokens, 
* c like the necklaces, or the little cradle in the piece called 
Tyro/' to which he alludes ; and as it is accompanied with 

27 BiXtiov £t to ouyyotiyia (**' wp&£ch, «*fa{ay7« it kfaymfiam* to ti yae /uia^ot 
cv vgoViri* kJ h xvayyuf^a^ ixwX*x]»koV xf«r»f oy H to TiXicWtr* hiytt Jt e»o» iv tJ 
KftaQoy]? * Mspovv /acAXii t#? £*oy aWexlsmtr* cMroxIffoti ¥ «u, aXX 9 avfyva^wV *} 
it t«} *I(p»yMi»* v &}ikQm Toy »h\<fQ9 m *) Iv ri "EXhy © v»o$ rnt /xrjltga U^t^o»«» pfXtoy, 
iviyvupw. (De Poet. 1. 1 4.) 

a * This is defined by Ariftotle, the tranfition from ignorance to know- 
ledge, producing the friendihip or enmity of thofe determined either for hap- 
pinefs or mifery, *E| aywias &U yww pilaCoxi, S «»* $i\w 5 Wf** **>' *go? 
Urvxia* ri oV/rvx 1 *" "g^/*"*"' (^ e Poet. c. 1 1.) 

39 Ti il ixloj, t« rt « if »#£&»*, k, oToy It t£ Tt/fo7 h* rvg ffKifm. (De Poet, 

the* 
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the 7repir'mix 30 , or revolution of Fortune (Creufa> one of the 
-principal Perfons, being thus refcued from danger) it is t of 
the moil beautiful fort of civGeyytip<rig> or remembrance, ac- 
cording to the judgment of this great Critick 31 ; becaufe^ 
fays he, u it will produce either pity or terror, on the imi- 
tation .of which the conftitution of Tragedy is built i" This 
remembrance and revolution alfo arife from the fable and 
the preceding circumftances with probability ; which is ano- 
ther criterion of their excellence according to the fame i;e- 
fpeftable authority 3a : As Ion was preparing to depart for 
Athens, it was natural that the Prieftefs fliould return the 
cafket, which leads to the unravelling of the plot. We come 
next to the confideration of the characters. Since the chief 
beauty of this drama confifls in the feveral traits, which 
adorn its principal figure, I rauft develop the young Ion hi 
order to prove my former affertion 33 , that it is one of the 
moft religious, virtuous 34 , amiable, and tender chara&ers, 
which poetry ever combined: This royal foundling d^rocg S5 
#ir*ru>g without father or mother confiders himfelf, as the 

»° This is defined by Arifrotle, the tranfition of things into the contrary 
extreme, ri iiq to ivaiflioy t«v v^atrlofAsvut f*i1a6o^i« (De Poet. C. II.) 

Sx KaXkirv h anayvugiau, ora* ufxac srigia-frfiai yipvflou' i) ya{ roiaim amy* 

xitlai. (De Poet. c. ii.) 

3 * Tclvt* Ji hi yinoQeu if aM; rifc cvroio-tuq rS fwdtf,' £rt i« rv* vqvyiimp*- 
**», i e| cuHzyKW) i xalct, ro Jixoy yiyvttrQai ravla, (De Poet. C. 10.) U.cc7u>i S 
GtXrifn aiccyvvpms n if o,v]up rSv Wfaypcrwv, T*$ Ikv\>>£w$ y*yvof*«njj &* mxotw. 
(Id. c. 1 6.) 

33 See the Preliminary Effay. (p. 8.) 

34 Among the four different fpecies of tragedy, Ariftotle reckons the mo- 
ral one, £ }i iOtxq, (DePoet. c. 18.) and Dacier, in his Remark on this 
paflage, illuflrates this affertion by the Ion : L'lon d'Euripide meparok unc 
Tragedie implexe & morale, (Rein. 5. fur. ch. jo.) 

** V. 509. 

. * fervant 
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fervant of the God "j under whofe facred rdof having beii 
nurtured aud trained he id impreffed with the pureft ferni* 
ments of benevolent gratitude, difplaying itfelf cm every oc- 
cafion, and glowing with the brighteft fervour of devotion : 
He declares his refolutiort to ferve the Votaries of his divine 
Bcnefa&of 37 ; he venerates his unknown Sire Apollo* as his 
fofter-father 3 % and is refolved to be indefatigable in his fa* 
cred attention to the duties of the altat 39 ; yet notwithftanA- 
ing the deeped fenfe of religious principle ingrafted in hri 
foul, his philanthropy is of the moft univerfal nature : He is 
unwilling to kill any bird, though infefting the confecrated 
flirine, becaufc they were the prophetick meflengers of the 
will of Gods to Men 4 % in conformity to the received opn 
nion of thofe times, in which the flight of theft animals was 
reverenced as ominous; 

I would not kill thee* 

'Twere pity, for to mortal man you boar 

The meflage of the Gods. 

(Potter, v; 179.) 

Though an Attendant on the temple, he is no bigot in Reli- 
gion, when it clalhes with morality : He Revolts againft the 
idea of injuftice, charged by Creufa on Apollo ; 

Not fo 5 a mortars bafenefs he difdains* 

(Potter, r.333.) , 

He complains of it 4 % and cannot reconcile to his exalted 
conceptions of the divine nature the infirmity of human 

* 6 v. 123, 132. & 182. 37 V. 1 ix. 

3« V. 136 & 138. *• V. 13s. *! V. 180. * V. 3$6. 

crimes; 
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trltaes 4 % # or the piinifliment of mortal tranfgteffions by divine 
jgftice, when the avenging Gods are themfelves criminal 43 i 
He feverely cenfures the toleration of that eftabliflied pra&ife 
of jproteflion, at the altar, as unwifely contrived to fheiter 
Iniquity, which ought certainly to be baniflied from it 44 ; 
fince the unhallowed Suppliant pollutes it, and the good 
(become thus ilidifcriminately blended with the bad by the 
couaivance of the Deity 4S : He rejefts the attempt of Creufa, 
whenihe endeavours to palliate the refponfe of the oracle, 
with this fine reply, 

True is the God, his tripod elfe were vain. 

Potter, v. 1589. 

This is one of thofe noble paffages, if we borrow the Ian- . 
guage of Longinus 4 % <c where the naked thought of itfelf, 
Without words, challenges our admiration from its inherent 
grandeur/' The refolution of Ion, in every fituation, how- 
ever exalted* is to cultivate virtue 47 j this facred propenfity 

43 V. 443 & 4^6. An elegant epigram in the Antholojia juftines the 
amours 01 Mortals by the example of the Pagan Gods ; 
£» fxol r)$ juE/u4'0ft7o, $atl$ on Aarf *? tpulo<; 

E&fa *£ Tsivccy *c} "Aio*oc> to* ti SaX&orant 
2xf)#]£;goy 9 juaXifwi> $8\ot eovla iro&vv. 
2.1 h Stol Toioi^i, 9toi$ $' irMTirrtjr iTriaOa* 

> Av0^w7tf(* 7ft §iu» tgy<x fAuQat u^km } L. *]. ep. 180. 
And this is the plauilble argument of Chaerea in Terence, when he beheld 
the pidure of Jupjter, defccnding in a golden mower into thet>ofom of Dariae; 
Egohomuncio hoc won facerem ? (Eun* a. 3. f. 5.) 
And I, poor mortal man, not do the fame ! (Colman, Eun. a. 3. f. 6.) 

* V. 1 3 1 5. ■ « v. 13 i 9 . ** "O0» $ $»£< *x« $«vp£&l*t volt 

$*\>l naff fatllqy n fryoi* oY aM to fuyaXofgoy. (De Sub. fe&. 9. p. 42. 
cd. Pearce.) 47 V. 440. 

a of 
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of incUftaram naturally throtte around! his mind the charm of 
phiiofophical ferenity : When Xuthus embraces him, s(s Bis 
Son, he yields only in obedience to the voice of the God 4f ; 
and though allure! by the promife of the King with the flat- 
tering expe&atioa of wealth and fovereignty, he balance* ia 
his oUti mind between the external form of elevated gran- 
deur, with all its treacherous appearances 4 % and the internal ' 
f elkiry of his future ftate at Atheiis, when thus Aggrandized; 
as obnoxious to the hatred of the inferior* 5 % the Contempt of 
the wile 5 % and the jealoufy of the fuperior Citizens of that 
(late ia : To thefe he adds the deteftatkra of his fuppofed 
ftejvnaothcr Creufa, as imagined childlefs 53 herfelf, and the 
fatal confequences arifing from the malignity of woman under 
this predicament 54 : Hence the fears of an exalted ftation 
prefect themfelves to him 55 , and are oppofed to the calto 
enjoyment of retired Kfe 56 : Hi9 reluSance to affociate with 
the wicked, and to defert the good, which is a neceffary pre- 
caution annexed to a throne, is extremely amjable 57 : fie is 
an enemy of noife 5 % and a lover of tranquillity 59 : He 
prizes kiiure as the greatefl bleffing* , reflefts with pleafure 
on the paft employment of his life 6I , and congratulates 
himfelf, that both law and nature confpired to render him 
juft * x : He therefore begs leave to decline the intended ho- 
nours from Xuthus 6 *, and folicits to lire in the enjoyment 

** V. 603. 53 V.610 &613. 54 v. 616. 1025 & i^ig. 

ss V. 624. 5 « V. 625. " V, 628. 

s« V. 630. $9 V. 632. 

*° V. 634. Stiblinus in his note on this line obferves, that Socrates aflerted 
that lei fore was rhe moil excellent of all pofleflions, according to that faying, 
Mc \*klu (See Fd, P. Stephens, 1602. vol. 1. p. 197.) 

" V.638. 62 V. 6 43 , *> V.645. 

of 
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f himfelf 64 .' ' But compaffion, another principal feature in 
interefting charafter, muft not be forgot ; His tender 
[concern for the melancholy Creufa, before he is apprized of 
'thocaufe 6$ , his anxiety to be informed of her ftory, his 
iffmpathy when he has heard it 6 % but, above all, his lamen- 
t to Xuthus of her childlefs fituation in the midft of his 
0W9 derated profperity 6? , are emanations of the moft feeling 
heart : His affectionate inclination to difcover his Mother 6 % 
; which is neceffary to compleat his own happinefs 6 % and his 
refpeft for her perfon, though abfent and unknown, proves 
the inimitable excellence of Euripide6 in dramatick pathos. 
Such it the faint outline of the princely Ion, to whom we 
may apply that beautiful apoftrophe, which the Chorus in 
the Athalie of Racine addreffes to Joas, who, in many re- 
fpe&s, as will be {hewn hereafter, correfponds with Ion * 

O tlen heureux mille fois 

LTSnfant, que le Seigneur aime, ; 

Qui de bonne heure entend fa voix, 

Et que ce Dieu daigne inftruire lui-meme ! 

Loin du monde elev£, de tous les dons des Cieux * 

II eft orne des fa naiflance ; 
Et du Mechant l'abord contagieux 

N'altere point fon innocence. (A. 2.) 

After this delineation, the Reader will undoubtedly be 
furprifed to find, that the -epithet affigned by the Pere Bru- 
inoy 70 to the charadter of Ion is vindicatif or revengeful ; 

«♦ V. 646. '•» V. 342. •« v. 307. « 7 V. 619. 

W V. 563, •* V. 670. 7 * Tom. v. Ion, p. 130. 

Q^.a As 
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As this opinion rhuft hfc entirely founded 06 his cdtutag ft 
regard to Creufa in the fatter pbitof the play, I OtoUttthifife 
it trikgenerous and unfair, efen if the a&rttan WertWdl 
vtarrahted, tb eohfider hhn m fc partial {kriht of view ftttfnl 
particular fecne, and hot ffoih the <^«ripftftKJn df tta 
Whole play : But this aTpertfoti bf <fce Ctftiek Witt be fttlrf 
hot to affe& the Pbct : Creufa fad fceih tttidttndfcd Mf *& 
univerfal fuffrage of the DfeJphick Cbtfft, as gUiity of inWB- 
tiotial murder and facrfldge, to star e^r^la^'^iliiftWtelit^ 
When Ion therefore, the htobceht objeff df htf tnfelT*k«B* 
finds her (heltered at the Wtar y to the 'Mdcttfctjr ttf ls*y 
and to the fcandal of religion, he entente atgafoftth* &W» 
mity of her crime, ahd the fatoftiSn 6f afylttins : Thfe'»afljr 
fpirit of his refentmeftt agstinft * iottdethtied Srifl afttieidttr ' 
objeft throws a dignity around hlto, which ' ftif<& thfe titfgk& 
effeft of horror, left he {hould facrifice his unknown Mother 
to his juft indignation: 1 However amiable his forme* tran- 
quillity appeared, this elevation of paffiort animates thea&ioa 
of the drama with great fuccefs ; But with What humanity is 
he inftantly foftened 7X , when by means of the tokens he dif* 
covers the Parent in the Murderer f and with what tender 
fcftnefs does he caution her againft any imposition on Apollo 
to cover her own difgrace 72 1 But if this criticifin of the 
Pere Brumoy, reflefting on the character of Ion, were Welt 
founded, it would not conftitute a dramatick blemHh ; for 
Ariftotle 73 admirably obferves, "that the man bf the flrft de- 
gree of virtue or vice is not fo much the proper obje& of 
Tragedy, as the mixed character between the two extremes :" 

* l V. 14.3$. 1X V, 15J7. 1* O fivratv eipa T«Jf*y : Xo«r&* ir* 

,i\ to»5to{, pin o»g«rj) i»a$*f«* *) hxtuovfoy* (Dc Poet. C. I J.) 

But 
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f^Daoier 74 in his remarks on this chapter of tJicPocticks 
[ fijE Ariftotle mentions amoxjg other plays of Euripides the 
Ion, as an exception tQ the eftabliflied rule of this great 
jCridfrk in tljjs refpogtj fo that his opinion was directly con- 
jtrary tp th^t of Brumoy 1 And in another place Dacier 75 ob- 
ierves, f ( that what remarkably characterizes the tragick fpi- 
jdt; of £uripides is, that in mpft of thofe pieces, whofe cataf- 



: fpftjihfi i$ happy, he fajjs not to excite terror and companion, 

and one*ii(xay fay, that the conflitution of them is tragical/ 9 

pf there be apy def$£ in this aqcomplifhed character, it may 

perhaps be an extent of knowledge in the young Ion beyond 

his yea$sj though educated in the Delphick Temple, he 

fknows every anecdote^ relating to the family' of Erichthonius 

^and Erechtheus, 3s appears fropi his converfation with 

Creu^fa ; and even the ferpents, the gift of Pallas, had not 

escaped his notice 76 : But by this artifice Euripides flatters 

tfyc vanity of his countrymen, the Athenians, whofe hiftory 

. £e thus reprefentj^ univerfally k^own through all Graece; 

« 

?♦ C'eft une marque inc<mteftabl$, «pae la Tragedie, qui imitc Taction 
4fan bomroe, qui eft ny bon ny inechant; ouqui eit moihs mediant que bon, 
.eft la pjus parfaitc & la plus belle. II eft certain qu' Efchyle Sophocte & £u* 
ripide mettoient fur la icehe toutes fortes d'avantures inditferemment. Nous 
*tqd? <Vacore dans Efchyle les Pedes & les Suppliantes, qui ne foot point dans 
tfdee qu' Ariftote donne ici ; nous avons dans Sophocfe le Philo&ete ; & dans 
Eu ripide FAlcefte, les Suppliantes, le Rhefus, les Bacchantes, les Heraclides, 
FHelene, & l'lon, fans compter toutes les autres pieces de ces trots Poetes 
que nous avons perdues, & dont les norns feuls, qui nous reftenr, marquenc 
atTcz que la plupart.etoient fort eloignees de cette perfection qu* Ariftote cher-» 
choir. (Rem. 16. fur le Chap. 13. p. 198.) 

" Mais ce qui marque extremement l'efprit tragique d* Euripide, e'eft 
que dans la plupart de ces dernieres pieces, dont la fin eft heureufe, il tie 
laifTe pas d'exciter la terreur & la companion, & Pon peut dire que la con* 
ititution en eft tragique. (Rem. 24. fur lechap. 13. de la Poet. d'Arift.) 

** V. 1428. See my note on that paflage, and my annotation on the 
Creek text of (V. 271.) 

C^3 and 
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and it muft be confefled, that the employment of Ion is alt 
moft a vindication ; for he may be fuppofed ?o have gathered 
his intelligence in regard to this illuflrious family from his 
converfation with the Votaries of the God, whofe Oracle, as 
the refort of all ftrangers, may be confidered as the centre of • 
information : But he appears in his difcourfe to Xuthns to 
have been well verfed in the laws of Athens 77 , and in the 
policy of civil government ; oq tlje fubjeft of which he diA 
courfes like an experienced Senator 78 , whpfe principles arc 
very enlightened; and had he been disciplined in the moral 
fchool of Socrates, infteac} of fweepiqg the fhrine of Apollq, 
his philofophy could fcarcely have been more chaftened, or 
his fentiments more fublime 79 : If therefore we do not attri- 
bute this fuperior knowledge of Ion to the particular infpira- 
tion of his divine Father, there will appear a little violation 
of that excellent precept of Ariftotle 80 apd of Horace **, 
which prefcribes to each age jts particular manners* If we 
pafs to the chara&er of Creufa, in the contemplation of this 
Qjjeen qf Athens, we muftfirfi: diveft our/elves of that natu- 
ral antipathy, which the more refined fyftem of cultivated , 
fociety, in the prefent sera of mankind, will inevitably raifc 
againft her : The Mother pf an Infant, expofed by her own 
hand, could no more be tolerated on a modern theatre of 
enlightened Europeahs, th^n the miflrefs pf an Heathen God; 

" V. 592. *■ v. cof. ^ *• V. 64;. 

80 AtvTtp<A> $ Toe HfpMofl*. (DclJoet, c. 15.) Faire'les mocu-rs convena* 
bits, lays Oacitr in tiL note on this pa(ii»ge, e'eft donner a cheque pcrfon* 
• nage ce qui lui con vie nr, le faire agir & parkr felon fori age, foivetat, & & 
condition. • •..',- 

** ^Efatis ciijufq^ie nctandi funt tibi inoie*. DeArr. Poet. v.* 156. 
proper in adjuii&U, asvoqi.e morabiipur apus f Id. v v ij$ r , 
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If our Religion infUntly difdamed the one, our Humanity 
would recoil agafoft the other with equal Vrolence : It might 
perhaps be owing tp this jcaufe, that Dacier ** op Ariftotle 
aflfcrts, thaj the fubjeflt of the Ion would by no meaos fuc- 
ceed at pfefent* But the Ancient Poets are not to be con- 
demned by the tribunal of modern Opinion ; for the aAions of 
men in every age ought tp be tried by the impartial Standard 
of their contemporary laws and cuftoms. According to the 
Pagan creed of gallantry, Creufa was forced by the God 
Apollo : Her fault was therefore inrotaqtary, as the eficft ol 
neceffity; nor was the fubfeqqent expofure of her Infant, 
who, (he had reafon to flatter hecfelf, would be preferred 
by his immortal Father, (b uncommon aa aft in thofe days, as 
to excite that horror, which nature, unbiafTed by example, 
would infpire : Notwithftanding this objefiipn to <a modern 
Reader, the art of Euripides is wonderful, who has contrived 
to paint Creufa often amiable even to him: Thismagick efieA 
is produced by the delicate ftrpkes of his commanding pa- 
thos : On her firft arrival at Delphi (he drops a tear &i ; and 
when Ion tells her of his orphan fituation, that he never 
juiew his Mother, (he feels the natural pang of fympathy ; 

Wretched, whoe'er (he be, is ihe that bore thee/* 

<v. 316.) 

But the yearnings of nature for her own loft Infant are (till 
-even more interesting : When (he relates the fatal (lory of 

?* Lefujet ; n'eft point d'ailleurs entierement con forme aux regies d'Arif- 
toie, & ne reufliroit nullement aujourd'hui. (Rem. 6. fur le Chap, /$, dela 
Poer. d'Arift. p. 222. ed. 1692.) 

<^4 her 
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her misfortunes, the imagination of the Parent recoils at the 
idea of her expqfpd babe, now pi&ared before her ; 
Hadft thou but feen him ftretch his little hands. 

(V.961.} 

And when the Tutor demands, 

Seeking thy breaft, or reaching to thy arms ? 

• (V. 9 rfz.) 

Her reply in the original Greelfc M hag an uncommon effbft } 
for (he points to her bofom, and in one word fays, ^Hc«:" 
Jfcvery Reader muft feel for himfelf the changing effeft of 
this expregSve and natural fimplicity, and fubfcribe to- tho 
opinion of Dacier 85 ; "Perfonne ne connoit mieux qu* Euripide* 
le chemin du coeur, & ne place plus a propos les paroled 
tendres & affeflueufes qui peuvent* arracher les larmC9 aui 
plus endurcis." We next proceed to the tonfidcratioa of the 
character of the Chorus, which will beft be contemplated by 
a review of the Choral fongs : Thefe breathe a fpirit of the 
itioft animated Lyrick Poetry ) and have all the propriety of & 
clofe connexion with the immediate fubjeft of the drama; 
from the circumftances of which, united with the fituation 
of the fpeaker, they'fpring: 1 will examine them in their 
order. As the caufe of the vifit of Xuthus and Creufa to 
the Delphicjc oracle was the misfortune of her barrennefs, the 
Chorus, who are Athenian women, and the female Atten- 
dants of their Queen, naturally invoke in their firft fong the 
Jleathen Gqddefs, who prefided over parturition 86 , and their 



8+ V. c6 3 . «* Rem. 2C, fur le Chap. 13. de la Poet. d'Arifk 

tutelary 
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tutelary Minerva Sr , that they would confpire to blefs their 
royal Sovereigns with iffue 8 ? : Hence by an eafy and beauti^ 
ful tranfition they extol the happipefs of the married ftate, 

When roynd the Father?* hearth a race 
Jn blooming luflre fprings# 

(v.475; 

The comfprta arifmg : from a numerous offspring to thofe in 
profperity/ tjie fecujrity ia adyerfity* both, to- their Parents and 
(heir Country, and the delightful amufement o£ training the 
infant-mind in the path of education are. painted in this moral 
pi&iire in very live] y colours. Every Header rauft here re* 
colleft thePfalmift 89 ; '*' £.0, children are an heritage of the 
" Lord, and the fruit of the womb are his reward. As 
" arrows are in the hands of a mighty man, fo are children of 
? the youth : Happy is the man jhat hath his quiver full of 
" them ; they (hall not be afhamed, but they (hall fpeak with 
* the enemies in the gate : ,? But among the fragments of our 
poet's Danae fome charming lines on this interefting fubjeft 
are preferved, which I humbly fubmit to the Reader traafc 
kited in imitation of the ftile of Miltop ; 

€€ Timi <pf\ov juiy (peyyog qX& Tofe 
f s KaAov Ss ttov/h %ptfi iSelv surpspoVf 
f c Tq r qpivov Qa70w<ru y ^r'k&rtov 3r uSwf, 
f ( rioAAa;y t hroctvcv l$l [juqi 1&%cu xoefoov. 
" 'AAA' Qih 8700 A#/X7rpw, iS' Hilv xofrjov, 
f 'fig Toig uttukti jjj rnri^od h^7}y[Avoig 
** HociIjov veoyvw h SofjLQig fieiv <p<zog." 

V#T20. ed.^Barnes, p. 443. 

$7 V' tfh " V.470. !» Pfal^i 147. v. 3, 4, s . 

Sweet 
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Sweet is the loydy bjufli of orient mora, 
And the fmooth furfoce of the b}ue ferene 
In ocean's mirror ; fweet the fragrant earth 
Array'd in vernal bloom, pleafant the ftreana 
Rolling its grateful tide after foft (howers, 
And other vifions the gay Mufe could dream ; 
But neither orient morn, ^ when (he afcends 
With charm of earlieft dawn," nor blue ferene 
On the unruffled forehead of the deep, 
Nor vernal earth, nor river's fwelliog pride, 
Nor all thofe vifions the gay Mufe could dream, 
So fweetly ravifti the delighted eye. 
Or bathe the foul in blifs fo exquifite, 
As the far-beaming light from infant heir 
To the fond Parent, whofe foft yearning heart 
Full many a day has pined in deep difpair. 

But to f etqra to the fubjeft of the Choral Song : Hence 
the Chorvis by a delicate connexion of ideas pafles from thh 
icene of connubial felicity to the contrail of thofe miferies, 
proceeding from an illicit embrace ; of which the expofure of 
wretched Infants, a pr£y to birds and beafts of famine, is the 
fatal confequence 9 ° ; Thus they condemn the imercpurfe of 
Gods with mort^J Womqn, as Hiftory and Fame confpired to 
prove the uniform pnhappinef? of fuch connexions V : This 
is the latent union in the train of ideas of the Epode with 
the Strope and Amiftrophe, and which is by no means ob- 
vious at firft fight. The fecond Choral fong follows the ac- 
knowledgment of Ion by Xuthus, as his Son j and, as this 

•° V. 505. * J V. 509. 

difcovery 
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difcoyery was made in the prefence pf the -Chorus, he enjoins 
profound fecrecy of it under penalty of death 91 : This was 
an event, apparently fatal to fhe jnterefl: of their beloved and 
native Queen Creula, to whom, from principles of duty and 
patriotifm, yJiey are moft affeftionately attached 92 : Hence 
they anticipate her future forrows, ?r}fiijg frpra the felicity 
of her hufband 93 , compared with her own childlefs fitua- 
tion 94 ; a^d are naturally tempted, fjpopi the cijrcumftances 
attending the young Ion 95 and the obfeurity of the oracle, 
to fufpeft a fraud * 6 , as a fpecious contrivance of Xuthus 
and this Minifter of the temple 97 : Fired at the idea of this 
impofition 98 , and the ingratitude of the King to their royal 
Miftrefs, they embrace the bold defign of revealing to her 
the fecret", and imprecate divine vengeance againft the 
Authors of this bafe ftratagem ?°°: They alfo profefs the ut- 
moft veneration at the fame time for the honours and ancient 

** V. 6d 7f ** V. 567. 648. & 8$8. v V. 679. 

*♦ V. 686. * V. 683. ■ ' ••V. 686. •* V. 691. 

98 This fuppofition by the Chorus of a fraud in the Delphick Oracle is 
curioufly illuilrated by the following obfervation of Fontenelle in his Hifloire 
de3 Oracles (c. 7.) " If (fays he) in the middle of Greece, which re-echoed 
on all fides with oracles, we bad afferted they werg nothing but Impoftors, we 
fhould not have aftonifhed any one with the boldnefs of the proportion ; nor 
' mould we have had any occafion to take any fteps to advance it with fecrecy : 
He then adds, that the Philofophers of Grapce were divided in their opinions 
in regard to the Oracles : The Platoi^ifts and Shrieks fupported them; but 
the Cyntcks, the Peripateticks, and the Epicureans openly ridiculed them." 
This obfervation is of great importance to palliate at lead, if cot to juftify, 
the fufpicion of the Chorus : Aad if Demoflhenes in the Senate of Athens 
could accufe the Pythian Prieftefs with the charge of $»fy v*l$t» of being 
corrupted with the gold of Philip of Macedon, why might not the Athenian 
Women in this play venture without much impiety to fufpeel an oracular 
fraud imder the very fufpicious circumftances of the cafe ? Demollhenes qui- 
dem, qui abhinc annosccc prope fuir, jam turn <piA»9nrf£w Pythiam dicebat, 
id e:i, quaii cum Philippo- tacere ; hoc autem ed fpectabat ut earn a Philipco 
corrupts rh Jlceret. L (CicVro de Divin. L ii. c. 57. f. 118.) 

§9 V. 695. *°° V. 7*64. ' • • 

line 
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line of Erechthcus f : But aiv obje&ion may arife againft 
this refolution of the Chorus to reveal the fecret, and ihp 
a&ual difcovery of it in the following fcene to Creufa : Is 
not this a dire& violation of that dramaticic rule prefcribed 
by Horace, commanding a facred taciturnity in the obfer* 
vance of fecrejts, as an ingredient in the character of the 
Chorus? 

Hie tegat commifla. (Ars. Poet. v. ?qo.) 

Since the Cooftitution of the Grecian drama had the Cho- 
res interwoven in its texture^ and demanded the prefcace 
of Spectators and Aftors, united together on the Stagey there 
i» great wifdom implied in this effentiai quality aqnexed ft* 
themp by the Roman Poet: Without this degree of confi- 
dence, attached: to them by the Perfops of the Ptey, fchsy 
would have been confidered as Spies, before whom common 
prudence would have diftated a referve, inconfiftent with the 
freedom of the Poet ift, the management of his plop : Thus 
they would have fettered the fable of the Ancients, as much 
3$. they woi*ld 90W dp the imagination of the Moderns : L?t 
us therefore oonfider, wha£ qw be feid for Euripides in this 
Inftance, wit^ut afte&pripg to infringe the eftablifbed pro- 
priety of the general rute : Thefe Women were the Compa- 
nions of their Qj-ieen, t^e xipxJfog litevfiot vigoy % employed 
in her palace in all female talks, and addrefled under the 
appellation of flaves * ; Their attachment was of the moft 
cordial quality 4 , which they openly profefs in the prefence 
of Xuthus 5 ; fo that he could fcarcely conceive a poffibility 
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V. -72%. * V- 7*8. « V. 983' & 1109. 

* V. 848. * V. 567 it 649. 
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«f their filence : And their toagoaraaity in contempt of death, 
which they dechte they would twice fuffcr fooner than not 
dtfclofe thefecret*, founded, as th£)r imagine, ob a fraud, 
and fatal to the family of their own Qjieen 7 , brtwhsa fpirk 
of ancient heroifih : Their fiknee therefore in z ffetri&kk 
view might hate T)eeu confiderfcd as criminal by Athtiiiaa 
Spe&ators : But the real caufe 6f their tiolatkw of taciturnity 
is undoubtedly the gfeat iadv&ntage, which ^he Poet hende 
derived in the condu<5t of hrs plot ; for it was «e*ffafy {hat 
Grenfa ihbuid have been informed of the ioiic of the efrade, 
as the drama turns updn'tiifs .pointy abd whafrmftiumcnt 
was there of conveyance To Iprbperand natural -as tkac-of the 
female Chorus ? Their third Choral 1 fong, \rhkh follows tiw 
difcovery arcd the cbnfequent defig*rof -Greufa to.poifon km 
at*he banquet, contains an invocation to Hecate for the fee- 
cefe of it 8 , and an afftrtfcm, that, if the prefent attempt feil f 
future ftratagems of death would certainly be. plarined>igainft 
this Intruder 9 ^ as fuch an ufurpation on die ancient rights 
of her family could never be fuflfered by the Queen 10 : The 
next Strophe by an awful appeal to feveral powers lI paints 
the ignominy, which Athens would endure, if this, 

^This^elphick Vagta'ftt httptto feiiethe'throfle. 

(V. 1118,) 

After this the Antiftropbe, in a vein of refined farcafm, 
exclaims to the Bards, who, as Men, had often fung the illi- 
cit amours of women ", to invert their poetical drains *% and 

• V. 760. f V. 1057. • V. 1048. • V, 1064. 

*t V. 1073, « V. 1074: M V. 109a. « V, 1097.. 

4 to 
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to paint their own vices with a palinodia or u recantation 1 ^ 
fince the royal Xuthus had been guilty of the bafeft inatten- 
tion and infidelity to Creufa l6 > and had thus produced a 
fpurious fon 1? : It is remarkable in this laft declaration, how 
the female Chorus, either through the overfight or artifice of 
the Poet, aflerts a deliberate falfliood ; for Xuthus had in their 
prefence folemnly declared to Ion, that he muft have begot 
him during the orgies of Bacchus in a frolick of youth 18 ; and 
to the direft queftion, whether it was fince his marriage with 
the daughter of Erechtheus x % he replies, that fince that 
event he has never had any unlawful connexion *°: None of 
the Commentators have remarked this palpable difregard of 
truth. But the Chorus here deferves to be condemned for 
a crime of a much deeper die ; from the heavy imputation of 
which no Apologift of humanity can pretend to refcue them. 
Inftead of giving moral advice in the fpirit of that excellent 
rule prefcribed for their dramatick conduit ; 

Hie bonis faveatque & confilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 

Hon Ars Poet, (V. 197.) 

They have rendered themfelves the criminal afibciatcs of 
their guilty Queen in her intended murder of the innocent 

14 Thns the female Chorus in Medea ; 

To merit juil the. vocal Mufe 

Shall change hef ancient vein ; 
Nor faithlefs woman more accufe 

In ev'ry taunting ftrain. 

(Potter, v. 4$$.) 

« V. 1096. x6 V. uoa. x ' V. 1105, u V. C44. 

» V. 546. ao Id. 

Ion * 
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Ion; and have not only given a fan&ion by their filent 
knowledge to the wilful a& of poifon, which in their fituation, 
as flaves, to have concealed would have admitted a foftening 
alleviation, but have folemnly invoked the infernal Proferpine 
to aid the hellilh defign : They therefore confid^r themfehes 
as involved in the fame caufe and fate with Creufa ", and 
when informed of the confequences arifing from the difcovery 
of the plot, they Hand felf-condemned * and acknowledge the 
juftice of the fentence decreed by the tribunal of Delphi : 
There is fome truth therefore in the obfervation of the Perc 
Brumoy", that the Chorus is peu vertueux. The other 
characters of Xuthus and the Tutor require but little confi- 
deration : The former is amiable, and (hews a tendernefs for 
Creufa in the concealment of Ion * 3 : The other is an old 
Villain of the mod abandoned principles ; he advifes Z4 his 
toyal Miftrefs to murder her Husband 8$ , to fire the temple 
of Delphi 46 , and to kill Ion* 7 : Had the Poet executed 
poetical juftice on him, when detected in the mainour, 
in dvjotpoopu 28 , Humanity would have rejoiced at the facri- 
fice. The fentiments, by which the Charafters in poetry are 
difplayed, are fo clofely connected together with them, that 
they are mutually illuftrated ; fo that feveral beauties, and 
fome few defefis, already mentioned, may be applied to this 

%i v, xi 14. a * y. 1249. * 3 Tom » v * Ion > p* 13°* 

* 4 It is worthy of obfervation, that Creufa and the Tutor converfe with 
each other in verfes, confifting each of one line alternately, from (V. 938 to 
X018) in the original, and from (V. 970 to 1060) in the Tranflation, which 
is no lefs in both than 90 lines of continued dialogue in a uniformity of metre. 
No modern theatre would admit a converfation on the ftage fo circumdanced, 
and it would be curious to trace, whether the latent caufe of this remarkable 
difference fprings from modern manners or modern languages compared with 
thofe of the Ancients. 

** V. 845. " V. 974* ** V. 1025 * 8 V. 1 214. 

title. 
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title. Bat there remains an obje&ion {till unnoticed, which 
is the equivocation of our Author in regard to the expreffiota 
of the Oracle : Mercury, in the Prolqgus, ufes the word 
ittfpmkwi *% which implies, that Apollo will inform Xuthos, 
that Ion was begot by him ; and thus the King repeats the 
fame word, as the voice of the Oracle *° i and when Ion ex- 
prefely aiks him, 

SivysyiOT^'^^«M^\ (V. 537.) 

Born fo, or by -fome other 
Trefented ? (V. 547.) 

Xuthus Immediately replies, 

A^fcv Syjatr 1% ipx. (V. 43 7«) 

TW a prefent, born my fon. (V. 547.) 

Thus Ion, undemanding it, afks of Creufa, how Apollo 
could give his own fon to Xuthus, and folemnly declare that 
he was begot by the latter 3X ? Upon this fhe flatly denies 
the expreffion of ntyvT&vou. (V. 1534.) 

Not born the fon of Xuthus; but he gives thee 
Born of himfelf. (V. 1588.) 

Still this evafion in the mouth of the Queen may be juftifieck 
and efpecially, as the religious Ion rejefts the fophiftry of it 
with fuch a noble difdain 3 *: But, what (hall we fay to the 
Goddefs Minerva, who, at thedefireof the God, contradifts 
the obvious meaning of the oracular words 5 and declares to 
Ion, that Apollo gave him to Xuthus a (pfocuri o-'s, (V. 1561.) 
Nfct as the Author of thy being. (V. 1614.) 

*» V. 70. *> y. £ S6# 31 v. 1533, » V. JJ37* 

And 
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Afldlhee1reti.sid^s;a:fanaion to the fraud of thfc Oracle by 
commanding Creufa to guard the fecret, that Xuthus may 
continue pleafed in his error 33 : Apres tout, fays the Pere 
Brumoy 3 *, Apollon eft fedu&eur, Minerve entremetteufe, 
& Xuthus duppe : It mud be owned there is truths as well 
as bumpur in this French obfervation : Our Poet might eafily 
have contrived a fet of words in conformity to the obliquity 
of the Loxias Apollo 35 , which would have involved a double 
meaning : This would have faved the reputation of the God, 
and preserved the morality of the Drama: Euripides himfelf 
feems to , be confeious of this latent defeft, for he makes 
Minerva^declare, that it was the intention of Apollo to reveal 
the truth at Afchens 3<s . Another objection in point of fen- 
timent is the fanftion of this Goddefs to the conduft of the 
amorous God ; 

"» Well hath Apollo quitted him in all " 

(V. 1648.) . 

Is this a declaration, tvhich ought to flow from the* ntoutfi 
of the fage and chafte Minerva* and would an Athenian 
Theatre be edified by this divine l^effon? The Apothegm 
of the Chorus* which concludes the Play, is alfo too general^, 
for it does not fpring from the Drama itfelf i Is not Creufa, 

33 V* i6otk 34 Tom. $. Ion, p. 130* 

* s Thus jGgeus ifi our Author's Medea exprefsly fays, that the God ari^ 
fwcred.to him, 

Words of dark import and inexplicable. 

(Pottefj v.?34<) 
We have ah instance of the metaphorical darlcnefs of the oracle in the Ph<£» 
niflae. (V. 414.) See alfo Cicero ae D Win. 1. i. c. j6« f. 115. and the Pre* 
liminary Eflay on the Ion, p. 23* 
ai V. 15.67. 
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who confcnted to poifon Ion, rendered happy by the event ? 
and yet the general affertion is, that the wicked arc nevfer 
profperous. The laft head of ray critical difcuffion is the 
language. It is extremely hazardous for a Modern Critick 
to venture a fingle objection againft the di&ion of an ancient 
Poet, whofe ftile is fo pure, elegant, atid chafte, as that of 
our Author. In every Language there are little niceties, 
which none but natives can ever feel ; and the utmoft diffi- 
dence ought always to be ufed, when the adventurous ftran- 
ger dares to launch into this dangerous fea of Criticifm : The 
latent imperceptible rocks are continually under him, and 
every moment he is liable to be ftnpwrecked on error : The 
only compafs, which can here guide him, is Common Rea- 
fon, deriving her authority from the knowledge of things, of 
which the words of all languages are only fymbols. Where a 
Poet departs from the firaple diftion of profe, and foars into 
the elevated region of poetry, he is obliged to borrow Cmiles 
and metaphors 37 in order to embellifh his fubjeft: But in 
the combination of thefe adorning 38 figures he is not to in- 
dulge the romantick flight of a wild imagination, ungoverned 
and unreftrained by any laws : I will analyze a bold expreffioa. 
in this play, and try if it can bear the teft. The Chorus kd- 
dreffes the river Cephifus under the appellation of 

*£l Tocvpopogtpcv o^i^lx Ks;piers. (V. 1261.) 

" The jnoft excellent of all figures, according to a fine obJerratiofi of 
Arirtotle, is the metaphor; for it is impoflible to receive this alone frpm ano- 
ther, and it is the mark of a noble genius ; fince to fucceed iu metaphor is 
to difcern the refemblances of things: To & f*iy»po» to fUTftpopue&v §7**1- pow 
yip r3.ro ovrt va.% oiWe *rl Xa£uV, tv$via; ti cyifi-tw %rl' to yag iu (Atra^s^*, 
ro cuoiov §i»pu> \r\, (De Poet. c. 22.) 

**- Enim veio jam majore cuva doceatttopos cmnes, quibus pnecipue noa 
poema modo, i'edetiam oraiio ornatur. (Quint. Inft, Orat* 1. w c. 8.) 

Here 
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Here the Spi**, or eye, applied to a river, perfonifies it by 
a metaphor, extremely common among the Greeks ; and fo 
far there is no objection : But then the epithet mupo/Aop^ey in- 
troduces another metaphor, incompatible with the former ; 
for how is it poffible to juftify, 

" O thou eye of Cephifus refembling the form of a Bull" 

The Tauriformis Aufidus of Horace %9 literally correfpond* 
with this expreffion of Euripides, without introducing that 
falfe aflemblage of ideas, which I here condemn: And the 
abfurd confijfion, arifing from this mixed metaphor, may fairly 
be illuftrated by the iro&Qxsg oftM*, or the fwift-footed eye of 
JEfchylus 4 % and by the following inftance from Milton; 
What heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? (Par. Loft. B. II. v. 495.) 

There is one more expreffion in the play, which for a dif- 
rent reafon I (hall venture to condemn. When Ion finds Creufa 
after the Delphick fentence paffedupon her, he orders her to 
be arretted, that {he may be darted down Parnaffus by aleag 
from the rock, like a quoit; 

*09w Tctjpziov c*XfJM $i<rKSvGyi<r$lcci P (V. 1268.) 

Or as foftened by the Tranflator, 

As down the craggy precipice fte bounds. (V. 13 14.) 
Now here I conceive there is an infulting and comick levity, 
inconfiftent with the dignity of the TragickMufe: It re- 
minds me of that witticifm in Milton, where Satan ludicrouflr 
exclaims to his mates, that the angels 
Into ftrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance. (Par. Loft, B, VI. V. 615.) 
*• U4. Od. 14. V.25. 4o Scp.Cont.Thcbi V.620. 

. . . . . R * . This 
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This Addifon 41 has juftly condemned, as the mdft excep- 
tionable paffage in the whole poem. Having now concluded 
my obferVatrons on the Plot, Charafters, Sentiments, and 
Language of the Ion, it remains only to mention in this 
Eflay, according to my propofed plan, thofe plays compofed 
on the fame fabjeft for the Grascian, Roman y or Modern 
European Theatres. " The fubjeds for Tragedies, fays 
Ariftotle 4 % are not numerous ; for the Poets deriving them 
not from Art, but from Fortune, difcovered fuck events, as 
were adapted to their fables; and therefore they are obliged 
to have recoude to thofe families, in which fuch events .hap- 
pened." Here Dacier 4* remarks, c< that all the dramaticfc, 
pieces of the poets were either drawn from hiftoty or Grecian 
fables ; which proves that Euripides did not kavent the fub- 
je£t of his Iphigenia in Tauris, nor that of his Helena, and 
Ion ; for Ariftotle would not then have failed to have com- 
plimented the Poet in this refpeft :" Though this observation 
is true in general, yet the inference Is rather hazarded ;- for 
it does not appear, that Euripides a&uajly borrowed the whole 
Plot of the Ion from any hiftorical record now extant, or. front 
any Dramatick Predeceflbr : We may colleft iowever from 
Hefychius 44 and Stobaeus 45 , that his Contemporary Sopho- 
cles alfo compofed a play on this title; and Athenaeus 4 * 

4r Spea. N° *79. 

4 * Qv Ttfl. woXhoti yUti a.% rpaypXai it ctV Jilovifa ,yif owt arco rt£»n?9 fax' 
&iro rvxvtf) ivgor to to*3t©» Tagatnuv&£tit tv tok p&9ot$ a atayudifyileu t*v I*fc 
favrtH r*f oUta* ivana*, ceaif rot, toiaSto wvp&Xwn va$n. (DcPoetv C. 14.) 

43 Toutes leurs pieces etoient tirees, ou de PHiftoxre ou des Fable* 
Grecques, ce <jui prouve qu' Euripide n'avoit pas invente le fujet de foa 
Iphigenie Taunque ni celui de fon Helene & de ion Ion, car Ariftote n'aurott 
pes manque d'en faire bonneur a ce Poete. (Rem. 27. fur le chap. 15. de 
Poet. d r Arift. p. 139* ed. 1692.) 

44 Vox gigcriwi, 4 * Scjm. J* & 104% See alfo Meurfius Sophoc p. 5** 
40 Lio. 04* p.fi?* 

- mention* 
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mentions two lines of a comedy of Eubiilus of the name of 
Ion 5 but this I apprehend had na correfpondence with the 
fubjeft of the Tragedians. Scriverius in his , 47 Colle&anea 
Veteruro Tragicorum has inferted four lines, as belonging to 
the Ion of Accius ; but it feems to me very dubious, whether 
he is not miftaken in the title ; for the fecond of thefe four 
lines occurs in Macrobius 48 , where it is referred to the Mino- 
taur of Accius: I have not been able to difcover, that any 
other Roman Dramatick Author adopted this fubjeft : Nor is 
there any complete tragedy on the French ftage, which can 
properly be faid to be derived from this Ion of Euripides: 
The chara&er of Joas in the Athalie of Racine has before 
been mentioned 49 , as bearing a ftrong refemblance to the royal 
foundling of Athens : Both are Princes of the laft furviving 
branch of the mod illuftrious families ; the one of Judah, and 
the other of Erechtheus : - Both in their infancy were refcued 
from death by arPrieftefs, the one by the Delphick Pythia, 
the other by the Jewifh Jehofheba 5 °: Both received their 
religious education in the vicinity of the temple, and were 
employed in their attendance on the facred ceremonies : Both 
at laft difcovered their original parentage ; and both were 
elevated to the dignity 5I of their refpe&ive Anceftors : But 
the Ion of Euripides, in point of dramatick compofition, 
is as far fuperior to the Joas of Racine, as the Athalie of the 
latter to the Creufa of the former : Since the principal cha- 
racters differ, they cannot be compared together, and one 
play is the chef d'oeuvre of the French Stage, while the other 

47 P. 122. ed. 1620. 48 Saturn. 1.6. c. 5. 

4 * See page 227. $ ° Kings, b. 2. c. 1 1. v. 2 & 3. 

Chron. b. 2. c. 22. v. 11 & 12. 5 * But ion never actually mounted 

*he throne of Attica, as proved in my Note on (V. 1572.) 

R3 « 
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is far from claiming the point of perfe&ion among the Greeks. 
On the Italian Theatre Apoftolo Zeno 5 * has written an 
opera of Gioas, confiding of two parts : and Metaftafio has 
alfo compofed another opera of this title of Gioas, Re di 
Giuda ; in which Sebia the Mother of the young Prince is 
introduced, and an iriterefting fcene paffes between the Pa- 
rent and the Son, when unknown to each other, as in Euri- 
pides S3 . But there is an Englifli Tragedy, exprefsly written 
on the foundation of the Ion of Euripides, by Mr. White- 
head the prefent Poet Laureat : This was firft aftcd in the 
year 1754, and is intitled Creufa, Queen of Athens : The 
Modern Poet has been forced to alter the ftory, and to ar- 
range the plot very differently from the original :- In order to 
comply with the delicacy of manners in this refined sera, 
which would fcarcely admit the chara&er of a violated Prin- 
cefs, he has introduced Nicander the firft hufband of his 
Heroine: To avoid the refentment of her Father Erechtfceus 
he flies with her infant child to Delphi ; and there, afluming 
the name of Aletes, he educates the young Ion under the 
title of Ilyfitos: But having dropped in his paffage a bloody 
garment to circulate the report of his own murder, Creufa, 
concluding him dead, marries Xuthus, and not having chil- 
dren by him comes to confult the Oracle : Here the ftory 
proceeds with little variation from the original ; for Ilyffus 
being declared by the Pythia at the fuggeftion of Alete$ 
heir to the crown of Athens, Creufa is perfuaded by an old 
Athenian Phorbas to poifon him at the banquet: Be* 
fore this event can take place, Aletes difcovers himfelf to 
Creufa, as Nicander, and alfo informs her, that Ilyffus is 

*» (Pocfie facre D&mnpt* Etf. Vend. 1735. p. 191*) «! SceN *?. p, 1 io. 
4 Ion: 
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Ion : Upon this intelligence (he flies immediately to 
refcue him; and having obtained the oath of Xuthus, 
that Ilyffus fhould be king of Athens, (he fwallows her- 
felf the poifon, conceiving death the only refuge in he* 
fituation : Aletes, rufliing to the refcue of Xuthus and 
Ilyffus, attempted to be killed by Phorbas, is mortally 
wounded and dies on the ftage. Such is the outline of 
the Englifli Play, which has refined with judgement in 
fome parts on the original, and in others departed from it 
at the expenfe of dramatick effe& : The intereft, which 
Creufa, ftruck with the features of the young Ilyffus, at firft 
feels, is well imagined, and the animated Chara&er of the 
patriotick Phorbas is far beyond that cold Affaffin the Tutor: 
But the fine accidental difcovery of the Son by his Mother in 
the Graecian Poet is funk into the voluntary declaration of the 
Hulband in our Englifli Author 2 And where is the medi- 
tated revenge of Ion, the flight of Creufa to the altar, and 
her abrupt departure from it ? Inftead of them, the un- 
natural poifon of the Queen by herfelf and the tragical death 
of the innocent Nicander, killed by an accidental engage- 
ment, which the Spe&ator only knows by narration, are fub- 
flituted : It muft be cofcfeffed however, that the cataftrophe 
was very difficult to be managed, occaGoned by the circum- 
flance of introducing the character of the firft wedded part- 
ner of Creufa 5 for how could this Lady, in the fingular 
predicament of beholding two living hufbands at once, be 
fuffered on the ftage without dying to fave her decorum i 
But Aletes, her firft lover, falls by a poetical facrifice, left 
the cataftrophe fliould be too tragical, if Creufa, who had 
two husbands when living, (hould not have the confolation 

H 4 o> 
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of one to accompany her to the regions of the dead ; ne 
TpaynuoTepy fieret Philumcnam fpretam relinquere fine fpon- 
to ". Notwithftanding thefe blemiflies the Play abounds with 
many natural fentiments and an elegant flow of language, 
which will amply recompenfe the Reader for the pleafure of 
the perufal, though the Spectator would require fomething 
snore natural in its reprefentation. 



** Thefe are the words of Donatut on Terence, where he obferves, that 
the Roman poet added the .Character of Charinus in theAndria, which was 
HPJtiu the pri^in^l of Meqau4cr. (A. a. £ i, p. $S. ed. 1536.) 
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ANNOTATIONS on the Greek Text. 



Verfe4i. 'AwtttsvovIos* 



THE Poet und^r the imagery of tKis word paints the 
Sup riding in his chariot, and performing his diurnal revo- 
lution : A$ the expreffion in regard to time is indefinite* 
it may equally relate to the early rifing"of the Sun, and to the 
elevation in his meridian altitude: Dr. Mufgrave is therefore 
miftaken in referring it to the latter, rather than the former^ 
and in fuppofing that any amendment is neceflary : Brodaeus 
explains it, Sole in orbe curfum fuum conficiente, ac hemif- 
phaerium noftrum afcendente, (In. Eurip. Annot. p. ioo.) 

Verfe 83. "HXiog vfr\ A«jLC7r5/, 

The conftruftion, fays Heath x , requires us to read ££&: I 
fee no neceflhy for it, for if Xaprc/ may not be ufed in an' 
aftlve fenfe, as explained byBrodseus*, Facit ut currus ejus 
fulgeat, I would* point the firft line with a comma,* and rcn-r 
der the verfion of the paffage in the following manaer ; 

Ecee currus fplendidi quadrigarum, 
Jam fol fulget per terrain* 

* Not, in Trig. Grace, p. 135. 'Id. p. ioi# % 

Verfd 
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Vcrfc c H/xsf*v 

88 • e A$3#. 

The cc^^g are defined by Hefycbius rcc xuxkx toZv Tpxp*, 
or the circumference of the wheels : And d^a is here ufed 
by Euripides to exprefs the circular orb of the fun's chariot; 
Thus in his Hippolytus he fays, 

t K^nt» .ire ipca nux&c&uw ^/Xfl«fa. (V. IZ33.) 

And in a fragment of our Poet, preferred by Longinus r , 
Apollo in his addrefs to Phaeton applies it to his chariot as 
here, 'AiJ/Sfc o-qV xdrca Itrpu. In regard to the word ^pav 
Rei/ke s interprets it as an adje&ive, mortalibus cupitum, 
inftead of the fubftantivc fitepw diem : This fenfe will fave 
the neceffity of thofe emendations, mentioned both in the 
Notes of Barnes and Miifgrave, 

Verfe 90. Tlsiaiccu 

Here Df. Mufgrave, calling ttsiuIcu a word of no author 
rity, propofes to alter it into irsislcu; but I find the former 
word in a fimilar fenfe of volat, twice ufed by Ariftophanes in 
his Birds 3 : It alfo occurs in the Anthologia % 

'H/JLlV J* g 7T61CC1CCI 1X10 1Q 7t<Xll<%ptOV. 

And it is regularly derived from 7t«t«/^;, which is to be 
found in the Lexicon of H. Stephens. (VoL I. p. 1723.) 

1 DeSubl. feel, 1 J. • * Animad. ad Eurip. p, 14$. 

* Arcs.V. S74-&S7S- 4 L * '• c - '• 

Verfe 
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Verfe 98. Xro^d t hptpw. 

The folemnity of this expreffion among the Greeks, cor* 
refponds to the favete Unguis among the Romans : It im- 
plies a facred regard in the language of Antient Devotion : 
The Grecians were remarkably attentive to this important 
circumftance, that no inaufpicious ill-omened word fhould 
efcape the unguarded lips of the votary on . any folemn aft : 
Thus Callimachus awfully proclaims in his hymn to Apollo, 
^vpiym cabvjsg hr 'AttqMwvoc; ecoiSij* (V. 1 7.) 

And when Horace affumes the majeftick charedter of the con- 
fecrated Prieft of the Mufes, he exclaims 

Favete linguis. (Carm* 1. 3. Od* 1. v. 2.) 

But the following paffage from Cicero is the beft illuftra- 
tion of this fubjeft; Neque folitm deorum voces Pythago- 
rei dbfervitaverunt, fed etiam hominum, quae vocant omina; 
qua? majores noftri, quia valere cenfebant, idcirco omnibus 
rebus agendis, Quod bonum, faujtum, felix, fortunatumque 
ejfety prsefabantur : rebufque divinis, quse publice fierent, 
vxfaverent Unguis imperabatur. De Divin. 1. 1. c.4£. £ ioz f 

Thus Ovid^ 

Linguis animifque favete, 
Nunc dicenda bono funt bona verba die. 

See alfo my Note on (V. 1 189.) and the Bacchse of our Poet. 
(V.70.) ' " X 

Verfe 
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Vcrfe xo i. 'IS/W 

Inftead of this word Dr. Mu(gi;ave conjectures, that we 
ought to read olic^ propitious ; becaufe* he aflerts, that it 
would be extraordinary, if the minifters, here addreffed by 
Ion, did not fpeak to thofe, who came to confult the Oracle,, 
propria lingua, in their own native tongue: But the term i&of 
emphatically alludes to the aft of the fubordinate priefts ex* 
pounding and decyphering into their proper acceptation the 
equivocal refponfes of the Pythian Prieftefs: Thus Brodseus r 
obferveg, Datum eiiim oraCulum; quod et plurimum ohficu- 
tuin ancepfque erat* explicabant facer dotes. 

Verfe I20» Mv^-img Upav $o£«y» 

The word <po&*v is here governed by Tiyywi ; fo that there : 
is no neceffity for the emendation of Heath into <po&s who 
aflerts it is neceffary for the fake of thcconftru&ion. (Not* 
ihTrag. Gr*c p. 135.) 

Verfc 138. Toy S' uQzXttw. 

The alteration propofed by Dr. Mufgrave into to 5* oo<pl\ir 
pov, and his.tranflation of the paffage, appears to me far in- 
ferior to the. obvious acceptation, which implies, that Ion 
confiders his Benefaflor Apollo sis his Father : And as <&o&t 
may refer to 7ronepog 9 I fee no abfolute neceffity for the emen- 
dation of Heath into <t>o76ov. (Id. p. 135 ) 

* *Ia Eurip. Annot. p. iou Sec alfo my Pielitninary Effay, p. 24. 
2 Verl* 
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Verfe 166. Tlafw.rs Trftgvyas. 

This paffage is undoubtedly* corrupt, -fince the feateate 
obvioufly requires a verb iriftead of the prepofition %b^oL It 
was corrected by Sedliger into Trdpays wl's^vyus in the fertfe 
of pratervolare ; but Dr. JMufgrave queftions (audi thifck 
with reafon) whether this expreffion would-be Greek: He 
therefore propofes another alteration into 7Co^oUri agita,*whteh 
he builds on the authority of the words <r5 l crS inAtfftopha- 
nes,- applied to'a Bird 5 but tljis' I apprehend is notfufficieat 
to^ftablifli the compound word 7raf>oc<row, which is no*wbete 
to -be. found : The Editor- in his Supplement * feems -himtfelf «6 
abandon it, for he fuggefts another emendation, TA f 3 pair! 
iFlewy&r, ah, ah, alas plaude : This appears to -me -equally 
. exceptionable as the former, fince neither the word or phrafe 
is proved to admit of this interpretation : The naturat reading 
. appears to be A/gi ts njsgvyocs tolle pennas, whiehl dffer as my 
conjefture. 



Verfe £vvocta$ 

The common interpretation o£diis paffage trinffates &vctlct$ 
nidum, as a fubftaative, and xoetfpripok as..aa*adje&ive, im» 
plying ex fefltucia fa&um, or a ineftmade okpiecesof ftraw. 
But evvectas, as fynonymous with evyrj, has no authority xo 
fupport it; and it is ufed, as an adje&iye, not as a fubftan- 
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tire, by our Poet in his Hippolytus *, lw*t* lelzlui ^v%d t 
and alfo in his Iphigenia in Tauris * ewaim 7ni$a*ioov. Hefychius 
has xctffpvXocl 3 a fubftantive, which he defines to be a neft 
made of dry pieces of wood, and cites the Ion of Euripides 
for the very word : This at prcfent is no where to be found in 
this play, and confequently we may fairly prefume, that it 
was the true and original reading in this paffage : Hefychius 
has alfo another word xotptpCfm 4 , which he explains to mean 
the fmall (hoots of branches 5 and this is a fenfe extremely 
adapted to the prefent occafion : Evvafa$ will then be under- 
ftood in its proper fenfe, as an adje&ive, importing abfeon- 
ditos, or the well-concealed neft under the battlements. 
Since the aboveNote was written, I find from Dr. Mufgrave's 
remarks, thatWeffelingius, Editor of Diodorus Siculus, has 
there anticipated the laft of thefe propofed alterations xatfpvpm 
and on a reference to his Note 5 I difcover, that A rn aid us % 
on the fame authority of Hefychius, had alfo fubftituted 
in this line of Euripides the former word xaptpvXccg - Conse- 
quently both thefe emendations have been anticipated. Left 
the Reader (hould be furprifed at this circumftance, it may not 
perhaps be improper to inform him, that I was naturally in- 
duced to confult my Lexicon, obferving two adje&ives here 
coupled together, and when 1 looked for x«/4^^, both the 
other words foon prefented themfelves to my eye with a fenfe 
extremely appofite : On ib refpeftable an authority as that of 
Hefychius, notgpohxs ought to be inferted in the printed edi- 
tions of our Poet, fince it appears to me no longer dubious, 
but certain. 

1 V. 1607 * V. 432. 5 K«£<PtA«», ailxvZflitfat %ihn 

5 Vol. a. p. 105. # Left. L 1. ii. p. 7$. 

Vcrfc 
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Verfe 189. KaXK£h&p#iw $o*. 

The original epithet was xaAAfipagoPj which was rejected 
by all the Commentators, as a word of no authority and un- 
intelligible : In its place they have fubftituted KoeMu£}J<pc*py 9 
which Barnes has admitted into the text, and tranflates it 
acutum lumen : It properly fignifies the ointment for the eye- 
lids in order to render them beautiful, and in this fenfe 
is tranflated by Pliny: But it appears to me in this paf- 
fage as exceptionable, as the word they have exploded, and 
introduces an additional fyllable into the metre. Dr. Muf- 
grave has propofed to read icdxtet Xmupv or $/«gov <pdog in ak 
lufion to the rays of light, Teflefted from the gilding of the 
temple : But fince the publication of his edition he has 
thought of another emendation, which I had his confent here 
to mention : In the preceding line but one he alters ye into 
p, and inftead of xo^/ipajoy (pwg he reads B#Ate/ Kittu^v <poo$ f 
Dives lux me percutit, or as we fay in Englifh, the light 
ftrikes me. There can be no doubt of the Latinity of the ex* 
preffion, fince we find in Horace, 

Nee tarn Lariflae percuffit campus opimse. 

(L. i.'Od. 7" V.ix.) 

And for the idiom of it in Greek Dr. Mufgrave cites Philof- 
tratus \ in the life of Apollonius, who fpeaking of a certain 
itone fays, " if it be feen by day, it ftrikes the eyes whh a 

* L. 3. 046. ed. Ofe4r.~pb.1jj. 

great 
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great number of corufcations,* h Is pstf f,[Jpw oporo, £aAAa 
Kg otpQo&fuk fjLaf>fju6puyciig i*uf>uxig» To this authority the fol- 
lowing line of Homer may not improperly be added ; 
*Hl Tuog [A£v btu(u vsov t rr(jp<r'&a}Jw tij&pxg. (V. 42 1 •) 

iAs I have aright to propofe my own conjefture, I fubmit to 
.the Reader, whether inftead of x^XX^afei/ we ought not to 
. read yaXkivctov Qwg pulchre -fluens lumen, the beautiful flow 
. pf light- from the temples or ftatues : This will exa&ly cor- 
♦refpond with- the original metre, from which all the other 
..emendations depart; ^nd this epithet is ufed by our Poet' in 
.bis, Alceflis * and in his.Medea*. 

Verfc 235. TiuKKulog. 

This and the following line in the edition , of Barnes \i 
given to. Creufa inftead of the Chorus, though he acknow- 
ledges, that,. at firfl he, was of a different opinion ; but he 
conceived from the expreffion of Traf^rag-S* u^irdg being, in 
the plural number, that Ion was referred to the domeftifks 
.. pf Creufa by her for farther information. I cannot admit 
the inference as neceflary, becaufe the Chorus might fpeak 
of their Queen in the plural number, as a mark o( additional 
, refpeft, of which there are frequent inftances ; and therefore 
there is no occafion for the alteration of Reiike * of the words 
i.injto the Angular;, or perhaps they might allude to Creufa 
-flow entering and protjably accompanied with a train of 
/other Attendants befides themfelves. The expreffion .alfo of 
Twy Ipjwv Tvgdwwv, or my Sovereigns, feems better adapted to 

, * V, 589. * V. $2$. * Aairo. io Eurip. £. 14(5* 

Ac 
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the fftotith of the Chorus than to that of the royal Creufa ; 
Thus Ion immediately accofts her in the fubfequent fpeech, 
according to this idea : Dr. Mufgrave in his edition has given 
fhefe lines to the Chorus, and he mentions the authority of 
one mamifcript in fupport of it* 



Verfe 265. lips' &&w* 

Though both the Cambridge *nd Oxford Editor have an- 
nexed th£ mark of interrogation to the Latin verfion of this 
line, yet they have omitted to infert it in the Greek text ; 
but the fentence obvioufly requires it, as Heath juftly ob- 
ferves* 



Verfe 271. Nc^ero/i 

This word will admit the fenfe of cc ut recepti moris eft, 
according to the received cuftom;" and is thus ufed by 
JEfcbylus l and Ariftophanes \ I mention this circumftance, 
becaufe Dr. Mufgrave afferts, that he does not rightly com- 
prehend it, and has therefore propofed a very unneceffary 
emendation of p>Qptf$Tau 



Verfe 2Z6. T( pou 

As the firft fyllable in n^ is always long, it conftitutes a 
fpondee in the fecond foot, which is inadmiffible in the 

1 Ewn. v, 32. . * Biotas, v. 625, 

S Iambick 
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Iambick meafore? To remedy thiseflentral defied of metre, 
Scaliger proppfed to read in this paflagc rf (jloi ; but Dr. Muf* 
grate juft before his death informed me, that in order to 
prevent the open vowel he propofed to infert it p>i y. Sine* 
this is omitted in his edition, I have herd mentioned iu 



Verfe 314. TcbjMw or* jj TOtScr*, jj/T& ^t* SJy^pt*. 

. Here again the metre is defe&ive from the fpondee in the 
fourth foot of the Iambick verfe : Both Heath and Mufgrave 
have paffed it over in Glcnce; but Barnes m his Note ha* 
mentioned the tranfpofition of the words propofed by Sea* 
liger, TciXottvd y oqxx, <r % rexSc* Y(ttq it or r t v. There is a much 
cafier amendment, which obvioufly prefents itfelf, and I am 
furprized that it has efcaped the Commentators : Inftead of 
T«t»r'? rig why (hould we not read iix£crcc t/$ ? 



Verfe 337. *Af«. 

As the fentence does not demand an interrogation, this 
word is erroneously circumflexed in the edition of Barnes : It 
is rightly printed in that of Mufgrave ; but he omits to men- 
tion the alteration. 

Verfe 396, A/a3coi«cr<%* 

• The authority of Sophocles, where AtcnumoQcu begin* an 
ftnfabick Verfe in his Philofletes x 9 may be here added to that 

a V.* 9 p. 

teftimony 
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l&ftiinbny of AuzTcovog in the Cyclops* of our Poet, mentioned 
by Canter, Barnes, and Mufgrave, in Support of the metre of 
the fecond fy liable as long. 



Verfe 411. 2u/a6oA*/a?. 

The Poet delicately alludes by this expreffion to the matri- 
monial connexion of Xuthus and Creufa, and not to their for- 
mer commerce with Trophonius, as Heath 3 understands it. 



Verfe *Tp^ 

Jjoo. Omvuvtimg. 

I fee no neceffity for this emendation of Scaliger, inferted 
into the text of the Cambridge Editor, when the original 
reading was dvTwig. Ariftophanes alludes to this cave of 
Pan at Athens, and ufcs the very word civKiov. 

*H t5 Uuvog igi r JvTwv. (Lyfift. v. 722.) 

Inftead of the fubftantive Jpw, Reiike 4 ingeniopfly pro* 
jjofes to^r^advpwv. the participle. 



'Verfe 529. Ov rf&xfov opjQog* 

- The fenfe of this line, as printed in the different editions 
of Barnes and Mufgrave, is very different: The former by 
annexing the mark of interrogation at the end has given a 

• V. 31. . * Not* ia Trag. p. 136. * Animacl. ad Eiirip. p. 149. 

S % fpirited 
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roit whether we ought not to read crafatpcpw, which has the 
fan&ion of Euripides in his Hecuba, Trctprtpopce ttoSI 7 : This is 
there explained by the Scholiaft, Tra^pe^fuycAj x) ' xk op6u$ 
GaSi'tpvTi, in allufion to the uncertainty of the ftep : This 
idea would exa&ly correfpond with the neceffary fenfe re- 
quired in this paffage : And it is remarkable, that voyvfyepi 
was in the margin of Scaliger's and Heinfius's book ; as we 
are informed by the Cambridge Editor ; but Heath 8 juftly 
obferves, that there is no fuch word : He explains however 
vrsy&fii, quicquid autem rotundum eft, afcenfu etiam arduum 
eft : Perhaps it may be juftified, as the wandering ftep, finct 
Hefychius defines iregitpfyoiiai by irhxyoitau 



Verfe 883. Kspxo-iv. 

Brodaeus x tranflates the word by nervis or the firings ; and 
Heath a fuppofes that it may allude to the pleftrum or bow: 
but Julius Pollux 3 , enumerating the diftinft parts of inftru- 
merits, mentions the vevocu, xi^ra, TrA^KTpov, as different: 
Thefe Criticks are therefore miftaken : The true fenfe is well 
explained in the Note of Dr. Mufgrave. 



Verfe nop. EwSate. 

This word is erroneoufly printed both in the editions of 
Barnes and Mufgrave : It ought to be <rw3«te. 

* V. 1050. • Not. in Ion, p. 138. 

1 In Ion. Annot. p. in* 2 Not. in Ion, p* 139. 

s L.4. c.9. fee. 02. * 
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VcHc 1416. f H ToAftte ye n. 

Thq l^ft fyllable of Tohuu in this line muft confidently 
Vrith the metre be cpi^fidered ^' long, 'as cogitating a 3po#? 
dee, and not a Trochee: ^Tet In triis very play, it occurs in 
another line, where the Iambick meafure in the fecond foot 
abfolutely requires it to be Ihort, 

*H ToAjita itwr m<;iv% (V, 1 264,) 

This is the true metre, and therefore in the prefent line 
there is an effential defeft, which no Editor or Commen- 
tator to my knowledge has remarked: It may eafily be 
corrected, by changing only the order of two words, and by 
reading, 

*H ye Totya <rS* 

Verfe 1424. 'I&J. 70S' lo-fl' t/<f>#tyc#, B'&rtpotS* <*$ evpuncopsv.} 

The Latin verfion of B'e<r(pc*9\ in the edition of Barnes, Is 
rendered by fatalia; and by Heath x quafTdivinitus difta 
cffent : Neither of thefe fenfes connefls well with the pre- 
ceding t/<p«<rp*, and Dr. Mufgrave obferves, that in one 
Manufcript there were traces of the letter /* : He therefore 
fubftitutes Sa^c* ff: But I would rather read s^/x«0\ which 
is the very word before ufed by Creufa in a former line of 
this fcene, and applied to the fame fubjeft, 

O &[in*?hpc; (V. 1389.) 
* Not. in Ion, p. 14s. 

s 4 There 
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There U the following obfervation in the margin of that 
Euripides, ufed by Milton, relatWe to this and the pre* 
ceding line: " KaxxptovreOu nrr*, fupple vOna-pa, quod in tct- 
fum fequentem ex margine irrepfit, cum melius abeffct, lie, 
enim metrnm crit integrum, "t&* v& tgl* 
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